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PROVINCIAL TABLE I. 


VARIiTIONS IN POPULATION OF TAHSILS 

SINGE 1891. 


XoTii — f!io-.r;i lor IVU Ii.ivc !>(.<!» n ljtiM'.’d ou naviiol of (orriirtrial 
cbnnjjf? iKtwwn JsOl nncl Jl'OL 


PROVINCIAL TABLE I. The variations in the population of talisils since the previous census. 
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74,477 
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69,044 
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94,317 
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+11.307 
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+19,314 
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+0,152 

111,902 
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115,818 
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747,244 

820,503 
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044,214 

719,012 
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117,271 
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Serial nnm'bcr 
of iliitrict. 


The variations in the population of talisfls since the previous PROVINCIAL TABLE I. 

census — {contimcod). 
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*" 
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Foinales, 

Censns, 
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ConsoB, 

1901. 

lncronse+ 
D(x; tease — . 

CentDB, 

1891. 

Onsns, 

1001. 

Increase + 
Decrease — 

Census, 

1891. 

CenBUB, 

1001, 

Increase + 
Deorcaso — . 

B 

3. 

4. 

C. 

C. 

7. 

8. 

0. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

H 

PS 

Faridpar t.> 

119,805 

128,801 

■ftt.OSC 

05.453 

69,784 

+4,331 

64,352 

59,077 

+4,725 

51 

C? 

BareiHy 

29S.tS2 

325,650 

-b27,lC8 

160,805 

170,351 

+ 15,510 

137,677 

149,299 

+11,622 


CO 

Aonia ... 

193,950 

211.836 

•b 15,880 

103.903 

113,126 

+9,223 

92,047 

08,710 

+0,003 


Cl 

Jlircani 


103,198 

+7,St>S 

49,750 

54,402 

+4,632 

45,550 

48,760 

+3,210 

tt 

62 

liaheri ... 

207,003 

193,412 

-13,051 

109.122 

103,222 

—6,900 

97,911 

00,190 

—7,751 

1 

Co 

Kawabsaaj ... 

12},ai9 

127,160 

•b2,8U 

60,697 

03,389 

+ 1,802 

57,702 

68,771 

+1,009 



ToUl 

1,010,919 

1,090,117 

•H9,103 

655,020 

695,301 

+29,684 

435.329 

C(U,8I3 

+19,48-1 

C 

61 

Hijnor .» 

200,039 

203,972 

.b3,933 

106,378 


•f*CCC 

93,601 

06,923 

+9,207 

s) 

c: 

Kajibabad ... 

150,673 

163,890 

-2.077 

82, 135 

79,392 

-2,743 

7-1,739 

74,604 

—2.34 

s’/ 

CG 

Jlapina ... 

183,1.17 

150,893 

-20,219 

96.166 

82,216 

—13,941 

86,991 

7-1,083 

—12,303 


67 

l)b.anipar ... 

251,011 

205,185 

•Hl,174 

133,643 

138,040 

+4,603 

120,468 

127,189 

+0,071 



Total 

791,070 

779.951 

—11,110 

41^212 

406,697 

—11,616 

376,853 

373,264 

-2,004 

. ( 

a 

Onnnanr ... 

120,+I0 

102.291 

4.35.851 

68,607 

83,348 

+ 19,8-n 

57.933 

73.943 

+10,010 

§ > 

c: 

Iliiauli ... 

183,710 

211,507 

427,791 

99,605 

113,231 

+14,626 

85,nj 

98,276 

+13,10.5 

1 *1 

70 

Saimjtran ... 

193,070 

193,C2.S 

4658 

101,225 

104,923 

+608 

88,815 

88,705 

—140 


7J 

liodaan ... 

220,073 

213,141 

+16.463 

120,297 

129,912 

+9.015 

106,370 

113,229 

+0,853 

n ( 

7i’ 

Dataganj 

190,053 

215,180 

410,103 

100,715 

110,706 

+9,991 

89,308 

98,480 

+9,112 



Total 

905,952 

1,025,753 

499.771 

493,019 

653,120 

+51,771 

427,6.33 

472,633 

+45,000 
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Moradabad ... 

210,793 

245,309 

44,674 

120,025 

120.201 

+3,260 

114,770 

116,078 

+1,303 


71 

TbaknrdurarO ... 

121,171 

110,814 

—4,360 

01.208 

62,174 

—2,034 

56,900 

61,640 

—2,206 

■2 J 

71 

UiUH 

251,017 

210,310 

—15,607 

123,4)0 

115.782 

—7,631 

108,531 

100,558 

—7,97.3 

"p 1 

7C 

Sambbal ... 

213.619 

215,686 

4267 

129,303 

129,818 

+515 

UC.31C 

110,003 

— 24S 

1 i 


Araroba 

1SC.1S3 

200,501 

420.391 

07, 8U 

107,000 

+10.095 

88.372 

98,658 


« i. 

70 

Uatanpur ... 

153,650 

101,020 

+7,310 

82,749 

86,253 

+3,501 

70,931 

74,767 

+3,836 



Toi&l 

1,179,398 

1,191,993 

412,596 

623,572 

631,221 

+7,C52 

655.820 

690,709 

+ 4,043 


7£ 

Shabjablinpar.., 

EiSl 

205.407 

—7,670 

144,604 

1.19,811 

— “1,853 

128,482 

126,050 

—2,820 

•si-l 

Sf 

Jalalabad 


175,074 

416.870 

87,065 

0.5,731 

+8,666 

71,733 

79,943 

+8,210 

va a 1 

81 

Tilbar 

J 

257,03.5 

419,650 

129,110 

139,001 

+9,954 

109,276 

117,971 


( 

s; 

Fairapan ... 

219,222 

223,359 

—25,863 

131,407 

120,313 

— 11,15-1 

114,755 

10.3,016 

—11,709 



Total 

918,551 

921,535 

42.931 

495,306 

494,019 

—387 

423,215 

420,616 

+.3,371 


S' 

Iliralpar ... 

190,801 

190,333 

45,469 

102,602 

161,700 

+2,093 

88,262 

91,033 

+.3,371 


81 

Pillbbit 

199,039 

184.922 

—14,117 

101.624 

97.557 

—7,007 

94416 

87,305 

—7,050 

P*S ^ 

81 

Faraupar ... 

93,205 

69,081 

—0,121 

61,036 

47,359 

—3,078 

•14,169 

41,726 

—2,443 



Total ... 

485,103 

470,339 

—14,769 

203,202 

249,615 

—8,047 

220, SIC 

220,721 

—6,122 

r 

St 

Altbnrpar ... 

102,250 

107,729 

*f 0,473 

51,837 

57,868 

+2,931 

47,369 

49,861 

+2,492 


87 

Billmnr 

157,593 

1GC.2G1 

—1,332 

85,318 

83,691 

— I,CG7 

72,215 

72,570 

+325 


80 

Bb o B n iptir 

120,800 

141,316 

420,610 

61,102 

74,475 


56,6-14 

66,671 

+10,227 

A 

O 

&-5 

60 

(Tublirayan). 

CawQpoco 

321,028 

3,13,507 

413,879 

178,830 

187»037 

+8,207 

145,703 

151,470 

+0,072 

? 

OC 

IlCTftpor *«• 

110,003 

119,593 

49,58.5 

7’i»473 

79,87.1 

+6.400 

65,535 

69,720 

•f 4,185 

6 

91 

Kftrnal ••• 

9S.7&1 

92,800 

—5,924 

61,201 

47,909 

—3,352 

47,523 

44,951 

-2,572 


EE 

Sbuirajptir ««. 

117,823 

147,910 

487 

77,703 

78,189 

+•126 

70,060 

69,721 

—339 

L 

n 

Gbatanpar ... 

117,797 

124,002 

40,805 

61,303 

64,890 

+2,622 

60,129 

69,772 

+.3,313 



Total ... 

1,209,035 

1,258,808 

449,173 

618,092 

673,932 

+25.SI0 

501,003 

081,930 

+28,333 

fc Z' 

91 


170,452 

171,593 

—3,8.71 

90,183 

87,126 

—8,0.57 

83,260 

84,-172 

—797 


o: 

Kba5ua ••• 

200,711 

190,223 

—7,488 

107,310 

102,854 

~).432 

99,395 

90,359 

—3,036 

•f 1 

9C 

Ghdzlpar ••• 

92,389 

91,222 

—1,167 

48,119 

47,023 

—1,090 

41.270 

•14,199 

—71 

It 

97 

Kbaga ... 

224,005 

221,343 

— 2o7 

114,203 

112,368 

—1,825 

no, -102 

111,930 

+1,578 

• 


Total 

039,167 

030,391 

—12,760 

359,821 

319,881 

—10,-140 

339,830 

337,010 

—2,326 

f 

9S 

Ibinda 

112,912 

98,674 

—14,338 

60,912 

49,396 

-7,516 

55, 070 

49,178 

—6,792 

1 

09 

Pail&ni 

88,611 

80,621 

—8,020 

45,350 

40,917 

—4,403 

43,194 

39,577 

—3,617 

. I 

lOO 

nabfni *«. 

90,284 

77,395 

—18,899 

47,901 

38,385 

—9,576 

43,323 

39,010 

—0,313 

•2 > 

101 


83,297 

78,773 

— 1,524 

42,817 

39,915 

—2,102 

40,980 

38,858 

—2,122 

-ii 

102 


73,053 

04,921 

—8,737 

37,505 


—4,631 

80,152 

32,040 

—4,106 


103 


87,087 

78,410 

—9,277 

44,500 

89,677 

—4,829 

43,181 

38,703 

—4,418 

1 

161 

Badanea 

77.922 

74,755 

—3,107 

89,255 

37,443 

—1,807 

38,607 

37,007 

—1,300 

1 

105 

Girwan ... 

85,528 

77,700 

—7,822 

43,057 

38,056 

—1,101 

42,-171 

88,750 

—3,721 



Total 

705,832 

031,058 

—74,774 

850,894 

317,699 

—39,293 

348,038 

813,459 

—85,479 

c 

IOC 

Hamirpur ... 

81,133 

71,025 

—9,603 

42,018 

36,723 


39,116 

34,902 

—4,213 

g. 

10/ 


120,920 

125,731 

—1,189 

63,543 

62,292 

—1,251 

63,377 

63,439 

+02 

•s -( 

10? 

Kalpabar 

127,507 

111,920 

—1.5,011 

04,647 

00,330 

—8,317 

62,920 

65,596 

—7,324 

s 1 


Maboba 

74.200 

01,938 

—12,202 

.37,770 

31,071 

—0,699 

36,430 

30,867 

—5,663 

wi 

Is 

Moodaba ... 

103,900 

87,322 

—10,678 

62,625 

43,783 

—8,837 

61,276 

43,534 

—7,741 



Total 

513,720 

458,642 

—55,178 

200,603 

230,201 

—30,399 

253,117 

228,338 

—24,779 


ir 

Allahabad ... 

342,440 

838,820 

—3,020 

176,851 

173,648 

—3,203 

165,595 

105,172 

—423 


11' 

} Sirotbu ••• 

120,932 

129,204 

—723 

65,431 

64,617 

—814 

64,501 

64,587 

+86 


11 

1 Manjhtttipur ,,, 

131,088 

129,708 

—1,890 

66,925 

65,741 

—1,184 

64,703 

64,067 

—706 


11 

Soraon 

180,870 

186,758 

—118 

90,801 

91,240 

+439 

96,075 

95,618 

—557 

< 

1 11 

5 Phulpar 

170,851 

. 171,063 

—5,198 

87,701 

84,705 

. —2,990 

89,150 

86,948 

—2,202 



























n»TriiW» 


Ar^n-fratti 
J! 
c. 
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Thovariationsm the population ot tahsih since the pi-eviius PEOVINOIAL TABI^ I. 

census— (coTicMtriea). 


Females- 


Kamo 5 " 
o£ =1 
district. ,S 



l70l Champawot 


36 

QathwSl 

172 

Pauti • 




Total 



173 

Lucknow 

37 


174 

176 

Malibabad _ 

u H ) 

Mobanlalgnu] 


Tlae Bareu 


Oigbijaigan] 


Panans Inorcase-I- census, 
Census, or 1391. 

1891. lJUl. nccrcase — 


Cen'us Inoreaso+ Census, Census, Ioorcase+ 


97,908 

318,900 

410,808 

407,818 

407,818 

448,401 

17S,642 

150,100 

774,103 

102,894 

210,141 


122,023 +24,055 

348,870 +24,970 

405,893 +49,025 

429,000 +22,082 

429,900 +22,082 

454,800 +0,435 

184,230 +8,688 

151,115 +3.955 

793,241 +19,078 


204,860 

225,490 

200,910 

255,389 


+11,950 

+15,349 

2 242 

— 2,000 


+1,630 
—4,886 
+ 1,346 
—850 


SbaBabad 


Jtubamdi 

Nigbasan 

Labhimpur 


Akbarpnr 


Tarabganj 

Utraula 


Bahraich 

Kaisarganj 

Nanpara 


258,617 

279,376 

365,622 

903,615 

• 

316,586 

241,702 

288,890 

360,781 


976,639 I +23,003 

223,505 
270,900 
278,080 
261,270 

1,033,761 ' 

811,264 +20,074 

297,277 +25,383 

299,492 +30,370 

267,440 +24,233 

1,176,473 +100,000 

—23,913 
+2,499 

•j* 1 2j201 

—11,164. 

1,092,834 1 —20,377 

—628 
+1,747 
+404 



146,818 

596,497 

138,708 

149,182 

191,145 


152,270 
133,473 
' 156,899 
139,891 

582,533 

136,887 

148,133 

193,609 


+161 I 

+6,096 

—6,927 


—1,821 
—1,049 
— 536 


129,888 

117,060 

137,049 

126,304 


516,714 510,301 


119,909 

130,194 

171,477 


121,102 

132,990 

172,417 


334,327 


+1,623 

+17,741 


482,035 478,629 


174,239 

122,823 

146,363 

175,978 


—3,406 421,580 426,609 


1,216,959 I 1'225,374 



619,403 

194,070 

186,857 

333,277 


+13,867 

+126 

+4,191 

—10,883 


—11,463 

-9,696 

—11,040 


155,714 

119,005 

146,718 

182,920 


160,088 

121,106 

150,413 

174,364 


604,357 605,971 

198,639 
189,007 
825,180 


746,403 


1,459,229 1,403.195 


1,061,347 1 +50,915 | 623,667 


714,204 -32,199 712,826 688,991 


186,047 ! 

173,193 

164,327 


194,761 I 
181,120 
168,535 


+8,714 

+7,927 

+4,208 


170,911 
159,000 
146,954 ' 


182,827 

107,052^ 

157,062 


544,416 +20,849 1 476,806 606,931 +30,066 


Snltanpnr 


Musa6rkbana 


Pnrtttbgarll 


211| Patti 
I Total 

Ramsanehigliat 
NiiwabgaTi3 
Patohpur .. 
Haidavgarb 


162,215 
106.512 


— g’oOS 139,491 

1,076.851 I 1,083.904 | +8,053 630,480 


166,383 

106,583 

128,366 

133,600 


+4,168 

+71 

+6,098 

—5,891 


634,932 +4,446 


+10,153 148,420 

-9,368 162.522 

+1,168 134.223 

912,848 +1,953 445.171 

+10,143 188,763 

+11,185 125.970 1 

+19,765 165,301 

+7,334 97,081 


153,642 

158.359 

134,181 


+6,216 
—4,163 ! 
—42 


168,749 

112,696 

128,953 

134,967 

' 645,365 

168,001 


’173,828 
110,624 1 
132,670 
■ 131,860 


+5,079 

-2,072 

+3,717 

—3,117 


648,972 +3,607 


+4,937 
' — 5,205 
+1,210 



446,182 +1,011 I 

195,283 +6,520 

131,340 +5,370 

175,904 +10,603 

101,440 +4,359 



+3,623 
+5,815 
+ 9,152 
+2,975 
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PROVINCIAL TABLE II. 


Population of Talisi'ls by religion. 


Total population. 


Name of Name of 
District, Tahsil. 


llasalmans. 


D e h r a (■ 1 Dclira 
Dun. i| Ghakrnta... 

Total, Delira Ditn ... 


2 Saharan - 
pur. 


SahSranpur 
Deoband ... 
Roorhi ... 
Nakur 


Total. Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total 



127,094 ( 74,477 ( 52,017 
22,752 


156,229 

101,132 

132,305 

91,401 


Total, Sahdranpur ... 

f MuzafFarna- 
Mnzaf- I gar 
farna- -{ Kairana ... 
gar, 1 Jansath 

1 ^ Burhana ... 

Total, Muzaffarnagar ... 

f Meerut ... 
j Gliariabad, 

4 Meerut ^ 

1 Sardhana... 
Hapur ... I 


Total, Meerut 

S Aunpshalir, ' 
Bulaudshahr 
Sikandrabad 
liburja ... 

Total, Meerut 


,045,230 

500,843 

484.387 


129,596 

109,408 

224,679 

216,411 

197.034 

119,573 

114,670 

105,404 

105,106 

101,741 

91,030 

877,188 

409,243 

407,945 

342,143 

270,518 

200,399 

297,506 

184,381 

147,598 

105,481 

159,017 

157,762 

128,920 

91,918 

137,889 


f Atrauli ... 

I Aligarh ... 

I Iglas 

Aligarh .J Kiiair 

Hathras ... 

) Sikaudra 
1^ Kao ... 

Total, Aligarh ... 

f Aluttra ... 
j Clibata ... 
AInttra Alat 

j Mababan ... 
Sadabad ... 

Total, Alutlra ... 

f Itiraadpnr 

i Fitozabad 
Kah 

Agra ...•{ Fatobabad 
Agra 

KerauVi ... 
^ Kbaitagarh 


Total, Agra 

f Kanauj ... 
Tirwa 

0 Fa r «- 1 Cbbibraman 
kbabad, I I'arukbabid 


1,200,822 


505,950 

110,997 

82,101 

43,373 

02,520 

00,018 

331,009 


153,120 133,021 
60,101 I 57,618 
39,099 

• I 

I 

•191,700 


kbabad, I I'arukbabid 
I Kaimgitij... 
1. Alignrb ... 

Tokil, Faiukhnbad ... 

f AfniDpuri... 

>• J Sr".. 

pun. j Sbibobabaii 
t_ MuJlafabld 

Total, Srainpiiri 

f I mwah ... 

. I ) Itbartbna... 

11 ntSnah j ... 

C Anrniya ... 


60,948 

98,839 

CS,8S4 

131,33 1 
90, -127 
•1 1 ,'l 15 

300,597 

icio.oai 

123,216 
53,921 
85.M1 
88,01 1 


53,207 
81,227 
57.821 
1 16,018 



118,275 84,970 63,290 

197,554 105,984 91 

104,191 89,472 

189,075 101,792 87,283 

131,799 71,411 00,388 

032,019 308,059 313,900 { 351,133 


165,100 89,071 75,429 70,861 

154,027 82,961 71,066 07,480 

119,717 79,536 70,131 63,419 

137,389 73.894 63,495 53,532 

000.833 326,112 280,721 255,292 

233,210 125,750 107,460 101,118 

211,589 113,532 98,057 02,545 

148,444 78,458 69,980 49,443 

241,814 129,879 111,933 48,293 

131.747 70, -432 61,315 38,980 

178,924 94,474 84,450 61,614 


1,145,728 012,523 533,203 359,895 

228,013 120,2/2 107,741 47,174 24,336 

244,011 128,692 115,919 80,531 41,488 

215,206 114.870 100,336 41,702 21,695 

212,339 111,633 100,704 47,712 24,892 

000,109 475,409 424,700 217,209 112,411 


Males. 

Females. 

11. 

12. 

14,330 

9,347 

072 

313 

15,002 

9,659 

70,280 

03,008 

27,942 

25,068 

50,703 

41,400 

36,578 

33,154 


38,016 

32,845 

35,190 

32,290 

33,271 

30,148 

28,213 

25,319 

134,090 

120,002 

53,754 

47,361 

32,740 

29,709 

25,052 

23,793 

24,631 

21,602 

20,298 

18,082 

31,607 

r»r* nnri 

29,907 


105,555 

212,106 

110,070 

162,596 

200,627 


88,314 

112,814 

58,047 

8.7,833 

107,521 


182,792 j 93,813 88,979 25,371 

546,942 486,86 4 118,913 


115,150 

79,858 

47,694 

68,801 

53,376 


216,074 

109,172 


304,879 315,217 


11.5,723 100,351 
50,879 


423,626 [123,978 



81 1,C5S i 443,821 1 370.837 


101.01 

7 

1 — 

10.7,1.10 

18,7,21 

4 > 

lO/l.TH- 

195,92 

U 

107,414 

181, 57 

9 

I 

97,914 



























PROVIliCIAL TABLE II. Population of talisils by religion — {confimiecl). 


Total popniation. Hindus. 


2ilnsalnians, 


Ofhers. 


Kame of 
district. 


Knme o£ 
TiviisO. 


Jliacsi, 


Jhdtisi 

MttU 

Garollia 
Motli 
I.alitpiir 
Mall roll 5 


j Total, BnllW 
' 

I I Bitispaon .. 

' j Malianijifonj 

Gornl;li- J I’ndr.iuim ... 
par ... , llnta ... 

J Dooria 
Gorakhpur 

Total, Oorak-lijmr ... 

j r Tlomariiiganj 

I J ilatiri 

iBi9ti ... 1 Ilarrai^.'i ... 
i I IlllMl 

I t. Ivhalilalnd 

I 'Xot.al, 'C.as'.l ... 

i 

I f DvOfT’an ... 

I \ Aram^-itli... 

I A lain- ^ .Mall 111 ... 

1 r'rh- 1 -^iRri 
j / MuliMniuail- 

j \ aVid 

’ Tola!, Arampirh 



Total. Males. 

males, 


flAllnliabatl ... 
jSiratlm 
Manjhanpur 
Soraon 

Allalia- ■> Phnlpur ... 
bad. Handia 

ICarcliana ... 
Barah ... 
1, Meja 

Total, Allahabad (a)*... 
Total, Allahabad (ij*'... 


338,820 173,048 , 105,172 
129,204 04,017 ] 04,587 
120,708 05,741 ' 04,057 


120,708 
180,758 
171,053 
183,281 
127, .327 
55,503 
107,014 


91,240 95,518 

84,705 i 80,048 
90,713 92,508 

03,848 ; 03,470 
27,820 I 27,077 
82,310 ‘ 84,098 


240.171 128,200 120,971 

100,522 55,104 54,328 

110,700 50,327 57,409 

101,854 70,204 82.500 

148,123 73,507 

167,013 82,820 

117,0'.»1 58,072 

53,478 26,712 

158,105 77,873 


1,489,358 744,054 , 744,704 


158,105 77,873^ 80,233 8,718 

1,281,153 041,574 030,579 199,035 


1,493,753 747,423 740,330 j 1,285,503 044,303 041,200 1190,080 


145,371 
100,298 
60.963 
55,038 
14 4,038 ’ 
103,851 


70,214 I 
50,031 ' 
33,821 I 
28,070 I 
73,318 , 
53,184 


Total, Jhansi ... j 
/ Oral ... I 

, “•■■■ ?:,'i ::: 

(. Kuuch 

Total, Jalaun 

( Benares ... 
Bonares, 1 Gaugapur 

( Chandanli ... 

Total, Benares ... 

f hUrjapuT ... 

I C'liunar ... 

27 hlitzapur-i Itohertsgauj 

1 Konrh 
Chakia 

Total, Sfirziipur ... 

r Jnnnpur ... 

I Maiialm ... 

28 Jaunpur-j Macbhlishabr 

j ICatalmn .. 
Kerakat ... 

Total, daunpur 

C Ghuzipur ... 

I Muliamuiad- 
20 Gbazlprir^ nbad 

1 Zaiunuia ... 
t, Saidpur ... 

Total, Ghazipur 

( IBallia 
30 Balha < lltasra 

C I Biiiifdili 


209,131 131,058 1 137,473 
243,402 110,031 ,124,701 
233,431 115,338 118,003 
200,438 132,753 130,085 
187,128 91,018 90,080 

1,202,920 580,828 013,002 

I 

200,371 133,103 133,708 

I 

220,700 100,808 110,802 
237,807 112,447 125,420 

182.320 80,257 I 93,003 

913,818 4 44,735 ^ 409,083 

405,023 190,005 215,528 
288,220 143,014 M5,212 
293,910 1 10,800 ^ 153,050 

987,708 473.909 ^ 513.799 

438,304 210,029 222,3.33 
501,325 233,411 2.30,9)4 
r.'l5,70U 29.3,702 209,'»14 
42S,810 213,091 21.3,1.52 
40.3,822 241,002 2.32,100 
400,011 240,881 210,1.30 

2.957.074 1,170,109 1,180,003 

i 

322.321 10.3,007 1.39,311 

402,277 20.1,411 198,803 
333,801 1(;9,020 ,101,175 
303,070 2tXMn2 192,887 
301,07.3 100,317 ,103,.339 

} 

1,810,153 935,530 ' 910, ,397 

221,827 1)1.090 ’113,7.37 
2<-. 1.114 129,.301 131,5.33 

312,2.31 13.3,100 1.37.128 

421,7 50 l2O''A'10 '212,821 

nW.STO ( 132.038 , 151,2.32 
( 

1,320,7.4.3 1737,31 4 ;;2,17J 


120,313 

94,061 

04,2.57 

53,205 

13.5,727 

98,001 


016,759 31.5,297 j 301,402 

50,065 30,103 j 28,902 

75,092 38,801 , 30,828 

100,381 83,033 77,348 

104,588 54,217 1 50,371 

309,720 200,277 j 193,449 

I 

557,541 283,441 274,100 
80,703 43,332 ' 48,371 

237,840 118.274 ^ 119,300 

882,084 445,047 j 437,037 

332,340 162,850 169,481 
170,532 60,013 1 90,510 

221,717 108,474 113,243 
285,240 139,139,110,101 
60,001 33,590 33,011 

l,0S2,tS0 530,075 352.335 


»(.z) Barlcllii? p-'puiRticu ttiaujcratcd at Ajedhja iecI's 












































numl«r of 
District. 


Population of tnlisils by religion — ( continued ). PROVINCIAL TABLE II. 


Total population. 

Uiiidus. 

Jlnt'diuaiiB. 

Others. 

Total. 

Males. 

'cmnlcs 

Total. 



Total. 

Mnlcs. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

1^ 

4, 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

0. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

43,WS 

25,140 

18,593 

40,6.37 

23,149 

17,188 

1,972 

1.105 

507 


5S6 

5)3 

P3,1I6 

53,070 

•10,376 

62,691 

■t6,:iS5 

ri(!.2'''i] 

10, .ion 

6,159 

3,910 

30.5 

220 

1.19 

55, 632 

29,810 

23,792 

SI.3M 

18,3.S7 

ir.,P27 

21,107 

11,3.10 

9,777 

211 

123 

88 

116,'I22 

61,920 

63,602 

76,1>25 

41.416 

31,379 

42,510 

23,420 

19,090 

87 

51 

33 

311,237 

172,970 

1.38,207 

233,457 

129,307 

101,090 

75,038 

42,014 

33,371 

1,792 

0S9 

8ft1 

122,023 

C2,C03 

59.360 

119,910 

61.179 

CMOl 

1,329 

8.79 

(109 

755 

.326 

•130 

313,670 

171,053 

169,782 

310,073 

171,900 

168,173 

2,723 

1,02.1 

1,100 

1,074 

r,G5 

503 

•ICo.SPS 

23ts75l 

229,142 

4G0.013 

2:13,379 

220,63 J 

4,051 

2,482 

1,50.3 

1,829 

890 

1M9 

42P,P0£) 

211.5SS 

218,312 

421,613 

207,63.3 

217,015 

4,111 

3,193 

918 

811 

4C2 

1579 

•i:?,POO 

211,598 

218,312 

421,618 

207,633 


4,111 

.3,493 

018 

611 

402 

379 

451,695 

2io.nr**i 

214,5,37 

323,429 

172,3'.3 

151,016 

123,02.5 

62,153 

60,860 

8,112 

5,817 

2,625 

191,230 

93,652 

85,318 

158,559 

83,1 19 

75,410 

25,537 

12,659 

12,873 

131 

71 

CO 

151,115 

7$, 703 

75,107 

139.774 

71.643 

CS.IU 

H,23S 

7,001 

7,237 

103 

41 

59 

7P3,2I1 

414,919 

378,292 

621,762 

327,105 

291,567 

162,800 

81,819 

60.9S1 

8,679 

6,935 

2,714 

20 J $50 

101,887 

99,M.3 

191,517 

^$,1 2D 

9,1,385 

13,173 

6,670 

6, .503 

IfO 

68 

72 

223,1150 

113,493 

107,002 

197.63S 

101.1 1 1 

9;i,191 

27,816 

14,321 

13,-l3l 

37 

21 

11 

SlXV.'IO 

142,020 

1 15,2rO 

27l,ft'l 

131,8(13 

1 lO.llI'd 

ir..S90 

7.76;i 

8,1.11 

IM 

52 

01 

255,369 

133,020 


233.958 

122.263 

111,695 

21,39) 

10,733 

lO.C'jl 

37 

24 

13 

07C,C39 

■199,015 

477,621 

srs.oii 

1.39,311 

138.673 

78.278 

39,487 

3S.791 

317 

187 

ICO 

223,503 

11P.62S 

112,677 

205.302 

101,991 

103,308 

18,0)2 

8,712 

9,300 

161 

22 

C3 

270,W0 

131.072 

138,928 

257,018 

123.385 

132,133 

13,330 

C,5Ct 

6.772 

46 

23 

23 

276.0‘iG 

133,591 

139,195 

25.3.071 

126,3)6 

126.758 

2),9:iU 

12,2(13 

12,7.10 

13 

0 

7 

201,270 

12S.C99 

132,571 

227,891 

112,575 

115,319 

33,351 

ic,i0(; 

17,215 

25 

IB 

7 

3,03.3,701 

610,090 

523,671 

913,783 

466,270 

i7o61B 

89,728 

43,661 

46,017 

215 

139 

100 

311,201 

163,791 

147,170 

250,000 

132,601 

n7,s:i9 

pin 

Em 

2D.72J 

7.37 

450 

.317 

2'<7,277 

155,320 

lll,9.37 

218.452 

129,933 

11 8, '199 

Ewl ' ra 

K r IS 9 

23,423 

C3 

38 

30 

2C*0 J02 

157,359 

142,103 

2.35.212 

131,170 

120,772 

KU 1 nm 
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PROVINCIAL TABLE H. Population of tahsiis by religion— (conc/fyicf/). 
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apujapisuoa Sursrojaxa sbai ojodubabjx 'oooapuodaptij jo snjBjs b 
gurdofua OiaAv uupoQ piiB ajoouBABJx uaaAVpq SupCj sjpipdpupd 
(pms aqj tjSnoqj uaAjj -Ajojsiq jaq jo popiad A'ub ut -ioA\od 
Aub jo aouanpui aq-) aapun uaatj .laAou pBq ojodubabjx JOUJ ui 
• 9-ioauBAB4x ^u Suojjs uaoq joaou pBq aouarqjut osauSipjoj oijx 
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jooj.Ci ‘jaDtiBO JO uuotuB^ oqj Jo utqooQ jo Bf^g sqj Joq)}9 jo uotjoajojd 
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aqi ui , ifttBA , SB puB suopdposui puB sqooq JimBX ui , uiBuBjjBg iBjoqEjvi , 
puB , uiqonj^ , *, npoqqi.ijAiHM , SB ‘sjaiiaABAj ujajSDAv XpBa jo sSuijuaa 
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qjiA\ patjijuap! si , iiBjnojvi , ‘.joojaj. pus aao^BSuBJO , *, uaadit^ . 
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JtoTi; ODJOjuo puT3 uupoQ apuAut uio^sno JBpSaj B :}! apBui 
pBi{ inoTpQ JO auiJouiB^ 3i(X ‘t IF F u§[9JaAos B SB pajapisuoD 
jou SBAV mifaoQ jo aqj asanSnjaoj oqj jo iBAU.iB«ax{!j aaojaq 
jBqj sAbs BsoqaBg ajjBoQ ‘aouapuadapui jo pouaci pajdiuiojmun ub 
paAofua jaAOu pBi{ iiiqooo jobj lu ! auo pajaiibaqo Ajoa b si aouap 
-uadapui s,uu[oo 3 jo ^aojsiq aqx ‘suuaj Ajpuauj uo sbav aq xnoqAV 
qjiAv sitBpauiuioqoj^I uSiajoj aqj jo aouBjsissB aqj qjuv .iBqBjBj^ 
JO ajoqAV aqi onpqns oj sbav uoijiquiB sig MBqBjBK P saauijd 
aqj JO [ujJOAvod jsoiu aqj sbav juoijb^ jo utjouib^ 9qx 
piiB uiqooQ JO suiopSuiq oasj aqj uaaAvjaq Ajipjsoq uaaq aqj sbav 
suBodoJUTi aqj jo juoApB aijj ajojoq saijqod auqB[Bj,\[ ui jsaaajui 
JO juiod [BiupaBO oqx • rqjaou oqj ui aABAvjjaqQ oj qjnos aqj 
ut puqqBJOj luoaj papuajsa uiipoQ jo uiopSuiq aAijBU aqx 

'*< ’’oy jxau saipuj oqj ut aABq sjBSnjaox sqj 
jBt(j aoB^d jsajaup aqj su uupo^ saquasap 'Ajujuaa qjuaajxis 
aqj JO jjBq aojjB[ aqj ui aBqBiBj\r pojisiA oipv juBqaaaiu UBijaua^\^ b 
■qauapaax jbsob^ 'iijpBaaq ui apiu b puB qjSuaj ui jjBq b puB ajiui 
B oj papuajxa jaod oqx ’Aojaai/^^ asanSuj.iox 3i{j jo aouopisaa 
[Bpijqo aqj SBAV uupoQ ‘pajau-ijsuoa sbav boq aaojag q.saijp 
UBipuj oqj SuoiuB Bog aajjB aoBjd puoaas aqj aSuaqBqa A|jsn{: „ 
pjnoD puB adojug jo sjaod jsoq aqj jo auios ijjpvv jpAv o.tBdiuoo pinoa 
jiiqao^ jBtjj sAbs suaBpjBg 'jsBg oqj ui apBaj jo soajuoa juouxui 
-opojd aqj jo auo jo snjBjs oqj oj ji posiBj pBq jaod aqj jo uoij 
-B.ijsiuitupB osonSnjJog jo jiBq b puB Aanjiioa b ApBaj^ 'A^anjuaD 
qjgi aqj in Ajjbd Ajoa osanSnjjog aqj jo spuBq aqj ojui passBd 
pBt[ jx XSBOD .iBqB{Bi^ otp UO jjod jaitja aqj- sbav uup 03 
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Spam or PortagaL Severe penalties were imposed by the 
btates-Geiieral on those who attempted to trade with the 
Catholic Kingdoms. Meanwhile vigorous attempts were being 
made in Holkiid to organise an expedition to the East. The 
Dutch gained much valuable information about the East from a 
traveller by name John Huyghen Van Linschoten who was 
a resident at Goa from 1583 to 1589. in the train of the -Portu- 
guese Archbishop. When Linschoten returned to his country in 
•^ 59 ^' 1 *^ placed at tire service of the States-General the vast store 
of knowledge which he had gathered during his travels. He 
obtained a licence from the States-General to publish his work^ 
one part of which setting forth the routes to India, was published 
in 1595, It had immediate results. Within a few months, a 
squadron of four ships was despatched under Cornelius Houtman 
to the East. He returned in 1597 after concluding a treaty 
with tiie King of Bantam. lioutman’s example was soon followed 
by many adventurous captains and by 1601 about fifteen fleets 
consisting of sixty-five ships had sailed to the East. The Dutch 
Government soon realised the danger of separate voyages h 
The different companies were already showing signs of mutual 
jealousy and rivalry and the Government realised that their 
disunity would lead to their extermination. Meanwhile Philip II 
had ordered his Indian fleet “ to close in on the Hollanders at the 
Straits of Malacca and to impress whatever private shipping 
might there be found to aid m their destruction ”. The Portu- 
guese Government was using its influence with the native princes 
to shut out the Dutch. The Dutch realised that their strength 
lay in unity and on the 20th of March, 1602, t.he various com- 
panies were amalgamated under the name “ General Chartered 
East India Company ", Those companies which refused to join 
the United Company were excluded from the trade with the East. 
The States General granted to the new company the exclusive 
right of navigation to the East of the Cape of Hood Hope and the 
west of the Straits of Magellan for twenty-one years. It was 
empowered to make war or peace, to seixe foreign ships, to esta- 
blish colonies, construct forts and to coin money. 

The fiirst achievement of the United Company was 
the routing of the Portuguese near Bantam in 1602. It 
was followed by a series of successes. In April 1607, they 
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' destroyed the Spanish fleet in Gibralter. Tlie Dutch ambition in 
the East was to gain possession of the Spice Islands. The ins- 
tructions issued to the Dutch Governor-General were that " the 
commerce of the Moluccas, Amboyna and Banda shoifld belong 
to the Company and that no other nation in the world should 
have the least part”*. In 1C19 the Dutch succeeded in estab- 
lishing their capital at Batavia. 

Though most of the early expeditions were sent to the 
Malay Archipelago, the Dutch had dcspatclied factors to the Indian 
mainland as early as 1602. • Some Dutch factors arrived in 
Gujarat to see wliether trade i*elations co.uld be established with 
India. But it is reported tiiat those factors were seized by the 
Portuguese when ‘ they were proceeding from Surat to Calicut. 

" They were taken to Goa and hanged there. In 1603 the Dutch 
sent a big expedition of 13 ships to the West Coast of India under 
Steven Van dcr Hagen. The fleet arrived in the west coast in 
1604. Van der Hagen concluded a treaty of alliance with the 
Zamorin of Calicut on the nth November idof. This treaty 
marks the first connection of the Dutch with .Malabar. The 
treaty refers to the Zamorin as ‘ Emperor of Malabar The 
main object of this alliance was ‘ to expel the Portuguese from 
the territories of His Highness and the rest of India ’. The Dutch ^ 
' were also allowed to build a fort at Calicut. The readiness shown 
by the Zamorin to enter into an alliance with the new-comers for 
driving out the old ally, shows the weakness of the Portuguese influ- 
ence in Malabar at that time. Calicut had been the main centre 
of Portuguese trade ; but the relations of the Zamorin with the 
Portuguese were seldom friendly. There is some truth in the 
statement of Moens, however strongly prejudiced he was against 
the Portuguese, tha t ‘as soon as the Portuguese liad taken possession 
of the navigation' and trade in these regions, the trade of Calicut 
decreased and fell into its decline.' The princes of Malabar were 
aware of the fact that the Portuguese trade in their country was 
in no way beneficial to them. It was the domination of' the, 
Portuguese in the eastern seas that forced them to keep up their 
trade relations.' But, when this was challenged by - a stronger 
power which, the Portuguese could not successfully resist, the 
princes in Malabar were encouraged to tuni againt their old ally. 


1 Hunter: History of British India Vol. I, P. 383. 



_ The Dutcii East India Company succeeded in obtaining foot- 
ing in 0 ler parts of India also. As early as 1602 they had built 
a at Surat. But it was soon destroyed. In 1605 they 

established a ihetory at Masulipatam, It was followed by 
another at Nizampatam in fhe next year. By 1615 the Company 
iiad established many factories on the Coromandel Coast, with' 
Puheat as riieir head-quarters. 


IJie Dutch signed h new treaty with the Zamorin on 'October 
16, i6o8h It was negotiated by Admiral Peter William Van 
lloeven ; the object of the treaty was ‘the ruin and destruction 
of. the Portuguese together with their associates b ‘Associates’ 
here most probably refers to the ‘ Pefumpadappu Swaroopam ’. 
1 he Zamorin insisted that the Admiral should besiege the town of 
Cochin which was at that time in the hands of the Portuguese. 


The Dutch had made their position very strong in the Malay ’ 
Islands and Cejdon before tliey ventured into Malabar. They 
captured Malacca -from the Portuguese in' 1641. They attacked 
the Portuguese iii Ceylon in 1638. The Dutch had obtained a 
footing in Ceylon as early as 1610. They were strengthening 
their position' there wth a view to driving the Portuguese entirely 
out of the island.. The Portuguese power was very weak in Ceylon. 
They had only 500 Europeans in Colombo at the beginning of' its 
siege by the Dutch, nor was it well fortified. The Dutch compelled - 
Colombo to surrender in May 1656. The Dutch power was' 
further strengthened by the arrival of the Right Worshipful 
Rijklof Van Goens with a large fleet. __By 1658 the Portuguese 
were driven out of their last stronghold in Ce3don. It was easy 
for the Dutch- tojittack the Portuguese dominions in Malabar 
when once they had. established their position in Ceylon. From 
Ceylon the Dutch could carry on their operations against 
the Portuguese settlements in the AVes.t Coast. The' town of 
Quiion was. the first object of their attack. Quilon was atf that 
time a great political and commercial centre. -The Portuguese had 
a- strong fort there. It \yas also the seat of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop^. The influence of the Portuguese in Quiion is testified by 
the English traveller Ralph Fitch who passed by Quiion in 1588. 


1 October IZ 1608, is the date given by Moens, Air. GalletU says the 
^orrect date is October 13. 

Quiion was the seat of the first Komaa Catholic Bishopric in India. 
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He describes Quilon I as ” a fort of the Portugals from whence 
commeth great store of pepper which commeth from Portugall. 
The conquest of Quilon was however no o.isy task. Admiral 
Van Goens sailed from Colombo with a small force against 
Quilon. He managed to seize the Portuguese fortress there on 
December 29, 1658 (S33 M. E.) 

PTom there he proceeded to Cannanore. But Van Goens 
received orders to undertake no further operations in Malabar 
and to send back 500 men to Batavia. Therefore, he returned to 
Colombo. On Ins way back Im stationed a strong garrison at 
Quilon to guard the fortress ihey had captured from the Portu- 
guese. But they were immediately attacked by an army of 
3000 Portuguese and 1000 Nairs. Finding the defence of the 
place hopeless, Governor Van der Meydon sailed to Colombo 
and withdrew the garrison on the 14th April, 1659. 

The attempts of the DutcJi to capture the Portuguese 
strongholds in Malabar were renewed in 1660. Van Goens sailed 
with a small fleet against Malabar. He was joined by a fleet of 
six ships commanded by Governor Van der ]\Ieyden. The Dutch 
reached Ayacotta on the loth Februrary, 1661. They signed a 
treaty with the Zamorin with tire object of attacking the Portu- 
guese forts of Palliport and Cranganore. It was agreed to divide 
the loot equally between the Butch and the Zamorin if the 
attempt was to be successful. Among the captives, the Christians 
were to be entrusted to the Dutch, “ Portuguese priests were to 
be expelled, the forts to be pulled down . . . the Dutch to 

administer justice, the Dutch to have all pepper at a fixed price 
except one third which the native chiefs or their merchants should 
keep for their own trade The main motive of the Zamorin was 
to take possessioivof Cochin with the help of the Dutch. Van der 
‘Meyderi landed at Palliport on the 15th February, 1661 and 
attacked the Portiiguese fort there. - There was only a very weak 


1 Captain Nieuhoff, the Dutch Diiector of the East India Company in 
Quilon, gives the following description about the Portuguese strongholds there. 
'■ The city •'is fortified with a stone wall of eighteen to twenty feet high and 
eight bastions , . . , . The Friars of St Paul and the Franciscans ,had each 
a monastery there adorned' with stately chapels and steeples. Besides these, 
there were four other Portuguese Churches here dedicated to as many Romish 
Saints,. .... The castle (the residence of the Portuguese Governor) is the 
strongest the Portuguese were ever masters of on the coast of Malabar.” 



garrison of lOO to 150 Europeans and 200 Nairs at Palliport. 
Hie Poi tuguese liad made arrangements for reinforcements from 
^ Cochin, but it was too Jatc when help came. The Dutch took 
possession of the fort. Meanwhile the Portuguese garrison defend- 
ing the fort had escaped, through . the lake. Van der Meyden 
handed over Palliport to the Zamorin and sailed back to’ Ceylon. 
The Portuguese abandoned all ideas of re-capturing the fort of 
Palliport and concentrated their attention on Cochin and Cranga- 
uore. The Dutch were aware of the Portuguese strength in 
Quilon. Therefore, Governor Van der Meyden had ^decided to 
postpone all attempts at the capture of Cochin. The Dutch plan 
was to consolidate their conquests and strengthen their position 
before launching an attack against Cochin. But the capture of 
Cocliiii had always been the pivot of their plans in Malabar. They 
knew very well that “once the Portuguese were turned out of 
Cochin, they were turned out of India That was the reason 
why Van Goens insisted on seizing Cochin. “ In every case" he 
said “ even if our nation should make peace with the Crown of 
Portugal the design on Cochin must be kept in mind " 2 _ jje 
wrote to the Governor-General and Council of India..^bout the 
necessity of seizing Cochin. “ If we are_^ so lucky as to defeat 
them (the Portuguese in Cochin) the whole coast of Malabar and 
the pepper trade will be ours 

The power of the Dutch in Malabau was steadily ascending 
and the chiefs and princes were anxious to secure their friendship. 
When the Dutch were hatching plans for an attack on the Cochin 
fort, Paliath, Achen, the commander-in-chief and the chief 
minister of Cochin, approached them at Palliport and “placed 
himself immediately under the Company, surrendered his person, 
land and subjects to the Company ”. 3 . He signed a treaty with 
Van Goens on the 12th of March 1661 on board the ‘ Muscaat 

1 De Weert — (Quoted by K. M. Pannikker in ‘ Malabar „ancl the Dutch ') 

2 j Batavia Diary, 1661. Quoted by Galletti. 

3 Prof. K A. Nilakanfa Sastii. commeaung on this treaty, says ; "This is 
not a treaty in the usual sense. It is an instruction or reque.st from Paliath 
Achen, Komi Menon, to the Dutch Company to protect him from danger from 
the Portuguese and other enemies wiio have hostile designs against him and 
his possessions in Vypeen and elsewhere ” Mr. Sastri calls this agreement 
'a shrewd stroke of business* on the part of Paliath Achen. Refer to his 
paper * Some Documents on Cophip History *. I. H. R Commission, Pro^ceed- 
ing« of Meetings. Vfil XV. 
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Boom Paliath Achen confesses in this treaty that he was in a 
‘ position of embarrassment * powerless to save himself, and 
stand against his enemies ’ and therefore he was compelled to look 
out for a powerful nation which will' maintain and protect his 
land and subjects. The Company took him under its protection 
on condition that ‘ neither he nor his legal successors .should ever 
make a treaty or alliance with the Portuguese directly or indirect- 
ly’. This treaty shows the great prestige of the Dutch Company 
and the desparate position of the ilalabar chiefs at that time. 
The treaty, no doubt, enhaiicccl tiie prestige and influence of the 
Dutch in Malabar considerably. 

CPIAPTER II 


THE DUTCH OCCUPATION* OF COCHIN 

history of the Dutch relations with Cochin should be 
* studied in the background of the complicated politics of 
the country. Certain adoptions made in the ruling family of 
Cochin had given rise to bitter internecine struggles and thrown 
the state into utter confusion. In the 17th century tlie Cochin 
ruling family was divided into five tavazhiesi or branches. They 
were (i) Muttatavazhi, (2) Ilaya tavazlii, ,(3) Muringur, 
(4) Chazhiyur and {5) Palluritti. Of these five families, the 
reigning prince Rama Varma was from the Ilaya tavazhi branch. 
He adopted some princes from the Mutta tnvazhi and Palluritti 
branches as his succos.sors. Two princes® were adopted from the 
Mutta tavazhi branch, and in July 1646, Rama Varma the eldest 
of these princes became the ruler. Soon quarrels arose between 
the Mutta tavazhi and Palluritti branches; Vira Kerala 
Varma of the latter family deposed Rama Varma and 
drove him out along with his brother with the help of the 
Portuguese. The members of the banished family secured the 
support of one of the feudatoriespf the Zamorin and tried to regain 
their position. • But, they were defeated at a battle which took 
place at Trichur. The Zamorin immediately took up the cause 
of the banished princes- and mg.de preparations for an attack on 
Cochin. The throne having again fallen vacant, some princes 

1 Patappattu. Page 2. ^ 

2 Introduction to tbe Patappattu - Oojlur S. Parnmeswara Iyer.- . 
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were adopted from the Vettathu family (Tanur) in North Malabar. 
The \etiom princes were traditional friends pf the Portuguese. 
Ihe anointment of the prince was held in“ the Portuguese 
cathedral at Cochin and he was sworn in as the Portuguese King’s 
brother-in-arms. None of the local chieftains ^or neighbouring 
princes took part in these ceremonies on the ground that the 
Vettoni family was not so ancient or noble as the Mutta tavazhi. 
Pr. Sebastioni rightly observes that this adoption was the root 
■ cause of all the subsequent troubles in Cochin. 

Now there were two principal parties in Cochin, one support- 
ing the Vettom princes and the other supporting the Mutta 
tavazhi princes. The leading supporter of the Mutta tavazhi 
’ princes was tlie Zamorin. They had also as their allies the Rajas 
of Vadakkumkur, Thekkumkur and Edappalli. Pajiath Achen, 
the premier chief of Cochin, was secretly helping the exiled princes. 
The principal supporters of the Vettom princes were, of course, 
the Portuguese. The princes of Porakkad, Valluvanad and 
Chempakassery were their other allies. 

The Dutch had hitherto taken little part in the affairs of 
Cochin. They were an.xiously waiting for an opportunity to get a 
foothold there. The influence of the Dutch Company at that ‘ 
time seems to have been very great. The author of the Patap- _ 
pattu’^ describe's the Company as a ‘ mighty elephant ’ and speaks 
of the ' big guns, ammunitions and ships' of the Dutch as a great 
terror to Malabar. On the advice of the Paham chief, the Mutta 
tavazhi prince, Vira Kerala Varma, proceeded to Colombo to 
seek the help of the Dutch. Vira Kerala Varma explained to 
the Governer General the whole case, specially laying stress on 
the fact that the Portuguese had been illegally supporting the 
claims of the usurpers. The Dutch promised immediate help. 

A conference was held with' the Zamorin at Ayacotta and a plan 
of attack was drawn up. The Zamorin was to attack by land 
and the Dutch by sea, while_ the Rajas of VadaJckumkur and 
Thekkumkur were to lead a "simultaneous attack alongside the 
the river. 

The Dutch fleet under Van Gqens at Pulicat received orders 
from Batavia for the campaign on" the west coast. He collected 
a huge fleet numbering about 24 ships from Colombo and other 


I Patappattu, Page 5. 
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parts. He was joined by the sliips of Cornnrotlore Roodhas at 
Manapare, and the wJiole fleet arrivctl at Qiiilou on the 5tli 
December. Tiic Dulcii fleet consisted of nearly .pooo soldiers 
including 27 companies of Europeans. Tlie Portuguese olfered no 
resistance. But the Nairs of the (luccn of Qnilon ably resisted 
the enemy. In the encounter with the Nairs, about 13 Dutchmen 
were killed and about 30 were wounded, while “ the ways and 
fields were sown with dead JIalabaris the Dutch entered the 
town which had been abandoned by the I’ortuguese ; they set lire 
to the palace there and the temple attached to it. 

After capturing Qnilon, Van Goens sailed for Cranganore.- 

The Dutch landed at Crang.inore on the .md Januaiy, 1662 
and approached the Portuguese town early on the morning of the 
3rd. The Zamorin immediately sent an/irmy to help tiie Dutch, 
and the Dutch laid siege to the fortress. The Portuguese fortress 
was under the command oi Urbane hialho Ferreira. 1 he Dutch 
opened lire against the fortress, determined to storm the town. 
The author of the ‘ Xkatappattu ' says that the Dutch commander' 
sent word to the Portuguese garrison that he was determined to 
have his dinner in the Cranganorc P'ort on the following day. 
But, the ceaseless firing of the Dutch seemed to have no results 
in 'the beginning. Fr. SebastioivH gives- an interesting story that 
the Dutch sent a messenger with a white flag for truce. But, 
Urbano’ Ferreira sent back the messenger to tell Van Goens that 
the fort was full of valuable articles and that if lie was very parti- 
cular to enter the fort, he himself would send him the ladder to 
scale the walls! This insulting reply infuriated the Dutch and 
they resolved to seize the fort on any account. The Dutch 
wanted to^ find out a vulnerable point in the fort and to 
attack there. Captain Nieuhoff who was deputed for this task 
managed to get information about the weak points in the Portu- 

I ’ 

f Galletti quotes fi'om the accounts of Schouten, the surgeon in the 
Company's service who accompained the expedition 

2 Captain Nieuhoff says "Mr Van Goens set sail the same day with the 
ships the ‘ Walnut tree ’ and the Ulieland ’ towards Cranganorc. Commodore 

Gotslie being to follow with the rest on the t9th we s-t sail'in the ship 

' Exchange ' to follow the fleet . . . We landed without atiy opposition 

- e.xcept that the enemy d^iscliarged some of its great cannons against us from 
Crauganore, but without anyloss on our side”. 

3 Sebastioni, Bk. 1. Cb^p XIH. 
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{jii6S6 dsfcncGs a.nd attacked that side on January It is 
staled that the plans of the Portuguese were betrayed to the 
Dutch by Paiiath Acheii who liad already signed a treaty with 
them. Ihe Portuguese fought courageously, but their comman- 
dant fell pierced by a wound; and they retired to the Jesuit Church. 
Ihe Dutch rushed into the Fort and the Portuguese, finding 
further defence impossible, surrendered. On the Portuguese side 
about 120 Europeans and many Nairs were killed. The Dutch 
.lo.st about 70 men among whom were" important officers like 
Poolman, Sobulenburg, Simon Wending and Lieutenant Silvester. 
The Portuguese had many buildings and churches in Cranganore. 
Baldaeus says that the Dutch found there a noble College of- the 
Jesuits with a>fine library attached to it, a Franciscan church and 
a stately cathedral adorned with tombs of the Archbishops of the 
place. Outside the fort there was a seminary belonging to the 
St. Thomas Christians (Syrian Christians) where many students "" 
and priests were studying Syriac. There were in all seven 
churches in Cranganore. Baldaeus* says that the town showed , 
traces of Portuguese decadence ^ but 'from various other accounts 
he himself gives, Cranganore seemed to have been a fiourishing 
town*. Its decadence set in with its conquest by the Dutch. The 
Dutch at. first entrusted it to the local Raja who was to be 
their vassal. 

After the capture of Cranganore, the Dutch forces moved 
south towards Cochin, subjugating the Island of Vypeen on 'their 
way, 'They established their headquarters in a Portuguese 
church and built a fort called ‘New Orange h Their idea was to 
bombard Cochin frorh New Orange. The morale of the Portu- 
guese defenders had been considerably shattered by the brilliant 
victories scored by the Dutch at Cranganore. Bishop Sebastioni 
says that he received a letter from the Paliam chief asking him to 
go -over to’^Chennamangalam for some important confidential ‘ 
negotiations. The Portuguese were prepared to recognise the' 
right of the Mutta tavazhi to succeed the Vettom prince in order 
to avoid an encounter with the Dutch. They were anxious about 
the fate of the Syrian Catholics in Cochin in the event of a Dutch 
conquest of the fort. But, before any, settlement could be 
arranged, the Dutch had launched their attack on Cochinh 


1 , Baldaeus I. Chap XVIII. 
2 Sebastioni II, Chap. XIII. 
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Tlie Zamorin with his troops advanced to Elankunnapuzha t6 
help the INIutla tavazhi prince. The Mutta tavazhi prhice had 
meanwhile piet the Dutch commander on board the ship and 
promised alh possible help. He undertook to supply the Dutch 
with food materials from the neighbouring districts. 

The Portuguese Governor had convened a conference consis- 
ting of his officers, the Cochin prince and Goda Varma,' the junior 
prince, to discuss about the steps to be taken for the defence of 
Cochin. The junior prince advised the Cochin Raja to escape 
before the enemy advanced, but ho was steadfast in his resolve 
" to fight for the crown and country “. 

Van Goens landed some miles south of Cochin and marched 
along the shore to the Church of St. lago. From there he 
advanced towards JIattancherry. Vira Kerala Varma had 
specially requested the Dutch admiral that there should be no 
indiscriminate slaughter after the capture of the town. He was 
very anxious that his sister, the old queen-mother, , and the 
Brahmans and the gosha women in the fort should suffer no 
harm. The Dutch pretended to be friends of the natives, and 
announced that they had come not to hurt them, but only to 
help them by defeating the., Portuguese. But their persuasion 
was of no avail ; and the Nairs put forth a stout resistance^ 

Baldaeus says that the Nairs were all intoxicated with opium. 
But their heroism was in vain. All the three Vettom princes 
were killed in the fight^. The Nairs liad fortified themselves 
in a temple very near the palace. But the Dutch attacked 
them and chased them from there. In the encounter about 400 
Nairs were killed and many times their number wounded. Rani 
Gangadhara Lakshmi, the old queen-mother, took refuge tin the 
temple, but she was taken prisoner and brought before the 
Dutch general by Hendrik Van Rhede (author of the famous 
work, ‘ Hortus Malabaricus ’) . Van Rhede was instantly promoted 
to the rank of captain as a recognition of his service. 

1 Nieuhoff says ‘‘They all appeared in arms against us and several times 
attackedjis like mad men throwing themselves among our ranks though they 
were sure to die in the attempt and thrusting themselves upon our swords and 
spikes not like men, but like wild boars and enraged bears 

2 Tavernier says that four priilces were killed. Ref Bk. I, Chapt. XVI. 

3 Nieuhoff says " The old Queen would fain have hid herself in a corner 
of the top of the Pagode, but was found out by Captain Henry Rede and 
brought into our camp 

3 
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When the queen-mother was’ brought before Van Goens. the 
Smtta tavazhi prince paid his respects to her. She readily recog- 
nised him as the legal prince^ ^ 

Many Nair chiefs were killed or taken prisoners in the battle 

Goda Varma, the Vettom prince, had escaped to Ernakulam. 
The Dutch proposed to pursue him and attack his stronghold 
there. But, meanwhile, tiie Raja of Chempakasseiy, a staunch ' ’ 
ally of the Vettom piince, had arrived at Ei'nakulam with re- 
inforcements. When the Dutch heard about this, they/ gave up 
the idea of pursuit. 

The Dutch now decided to attack the main fortress. Their 
army was tiien divided into three companies— one on the southern 
side under Van Goens, one on the western side under Commodore 

f 

Isbrand Goske and one on the eastern side- under Commodore 
Root Bans The Dutch started bombarding the town from their 
fortress ot New Orange at Vypeen. Captain Was was ordered to rush 
on the fortress and take it by storm before sunrise on Sunday the 
5th February. But he was killed in his attempt and his army re-s 
treated in confusion. The siege continued for three weeks during 
which not a day passed without attacks and sorties. Winter was 
fast approaching, and the besieging forces were reduced in 
number to 1400 men. Meanwhile, the Portuguese^ received re- 
inforcements from their ally, the Raja of Chempakassery, Further 
five ships arrived from Goa for Portuguese 'help. The Dutch 
were badly in need of many war materials, and the outbreak of 
the monsoon had spoiled their plans. Van Goens thought it 
better to raise the siege and retire to Batavia. The retreat was 
effected in such a clever way tfiat the Portuguese came to- know 
of it only after the whole garrison had left, " All night a Dutch 
constable named Boerdrop had been running about bawling out 
at the top of his vmice words of command such as 'stand', 

‘ halt ’, ' who isr there ? ; a friendly Jew 'in the meanwhile sounded 
the gong till early vespers ; and these tricks, .put the -‘beseiged 


’1 Fr Sebast/oni says that she was compelled by the Dutch to recognise 
the Mutta tavazhi prince aB heir 

2 The Tirupunithurai Granthavari says that Raghavan Coil was wounded^ 
and he escaped and that two Namboodines of Munyattitta were carried away 
by the' Dutch on board their ship as prisoners.-^ 



I4th of December 1662 and one of tlic clauses of the treaty 
was that all conquered places should be restored to their 
former masters immediately after the publication of the treaty. 
Day* says that the Dutcli General liad deliberately withheld 
tlie, information about the signing of the peace so that it 
should not prev(?nt his conquest of Cocliin. It is said tliat 
when the Portuguese accused Van Goens of this charge he 
coolly replied that he was only playing the s^imc game wliich 
tlie Portuguese themselves had played on the Dutch at the 
capture of Pernambuco in Brazil not many years^ ago. Even 
otherwise, the Dutch had a sound justification iii refusing to 
■ ' restore Cochin and Cannanore to the Portuguese. When the 
Portuguese Viceroy demanded the resf^orution of these places 
on the ground that they were captured after the signing of the 
treaty, the Dutch replied that "it was true the treaty was 
ratified on the 14th of December J 1662, but only came into 
force so far as the last was concerned after the publication of 
the said peace whicli took place lliree months after the said 
ratification ”. Cochin was captured in January and Cannanore 
in February 1663, but the treaty was published only in March. 
Therefore the Dutch were not obliged to surrender their 
. conquests-. 

The capture of Cochin from the Portuguese marks a very 
importanClandraark in the history of the Dutch in Malabar, 
. The Portuguese flag ceased to fly over Malabar and the Dutch 
were left undisputed masters of the country''*.^ 

1 Day — “ Land of the Peruraals ” P. 11*7. 

2 Francois Martin who visited Cochin in 1669 observes in this connection; 

■'Thote have been nevenheless some protests against this capture, the King of 
Portugal holding that this action was against the terms and subsequent to the 
reaty of peace concluded between the two nations in Europe^, But such 
protests must needs be upheld more by right of forpe than by way of 
proceedings. ” ‘ I 

The question was finally decided by the treaty of 1669 between Holland 
and Portugal which stated that Cochin and Cannanore should remain in the 
.. hands of the Dutch.’ — 

3 Baldaeus says that the Dutch were very liberal in the treatment accorded 
to the Portuguese “Being thus become entirely mai^ters of Cochin, after it 
had been 150 years in the possession of the Portuguese, the Dutch General 
made it his chiefest care to issue his orders not to molest the Portuguese, but to 
tobserve punctually the articlss-of capitulation." 
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Company. The Paliam chief was to be in charge of the adminis- 
tration, and the 'junior princes were not to interfere in the State 
affairs. The provisions of this agreement were not pleasing to 
the junior princes. The princes were encouraged by the Nair 
chieftains who also dislikect the interference of the Dutch in inter- 
nal affairs. The junior princes defied the authority of ,the Raja 
iuid the State was thrown into Civil War. The Raja himself had 
to leave the capital fearing the troubles of the nobles and the 
junior princes. He wrote a letter to the ,Gov'ernor General at 
Batavia in March 1677 informing him of the situation in his 
State, The Raja received the reply on the 8th of September. 
The Governor General was of opinion thatrihe Raja himself should 
settle the affairs of his State. He advised the “Raja to return to 
his capital and protect the " fair name and pride of the Qompany 
and the Swaroopam ", The Governor General again asserted the 
mutual confidence between the Company and the Raja, and eager- 
ly desired that it should nevti- be strained. - 

The Raja tried his best to restore order and peace in his 
family and State. But the troubles only intensified. 

Van Bheede was succeded by J^cob Lobo as Commander of 
Cochin. Lobo signed a new treaty with the Raja on the 3ist of 
May 1678. This agreement stated that the junior princes should 
not Interfere in the-State affairs. They were not to go against 
the orders of'the Raja on pain of very severe punishment. They 
could not enter the Cochin port without the consent of the Raja. 
The Paliam chief)was to manage the administration in consulta- 
tion with the Raja and the Commander. If the Paliam chief 
failed to 'discharge his duties satisfactorily, the Raja could appoint 
a new chief with the permission of the Commander. 
Certain arrangements were made for the collection of 
revenue due to the Raja. The Hairs were told that they would ^ 
be severely punished if they attempted to create trouble in the 
State. Some regulations were made concerning the protection of " 
the Christian subjects in Cochin! 

The -agreement virtually handed the Cochin State over to the 
Company. It reduced the position of the Raja to that of a mere 
dependent of the Company. The administration was to be 
carried on by the Paliam chief who was to be responsible to the 
Company. The Raja^was the nominal head of the State, but he 
could exercise very little powers. The position of the Raja was 
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very pitiable. The junior prinfces were all enraged against 
him and the Nair nobles were openly supporting the princes. 
The thre.at of punishment meted out to the Nair nobles and the 
jtmior princes resulted only in aggravating their liostility. They 
were now planning for deposing the Raja and destroying the 
Dutch influence in the State. There wiis no love lo.st between 
the local merchants and the Company’s merchants ; and therefore 
there was considerable diflicdlty in the oolleciiou of customs and 
duties. The Dutch ■Commander at that time — Martin Huysmau 
signed a new agreement with the Raja on the grd of May, i68i 
at Chennamangalam. Tins agrecrnciit provided another opportu- 
nity to the Dutch for tightening their grip over Cochin. The first 
clause of the agreement declared the Paliam chi^ as the head of 
the administration. The allowances for the princes were fixed at 
the former rates {i.c., 3000 tanams for the Raja, 1500 fanams for 
the Elay a Raja, 7^0 fanams for Rama Varina and .1.50 fanams for 
Goda Varma.) The paliam chief should see tliat the allowances 
were properly given to the princes. The Elaya Raja was not to 
interfere in State affairs. No adoptions were to be' mode to the 
Royal family without the consent of the Company. In short, the 
affairs of the state were to be conducted by the Paliam chief 
under instructions from the Commander. He was to bc' assisted 
by three others including an officer of the Company. 

Captain Hendrick Reins was selected to represent tii'e 

Company as stipulated in the agreement. Meanwhile, the^Paliarn 

chief died leaving as his heir a minor by name IttikkanrTachen. 

The Raja appointed Ittikkannachen as the prime minister, but as 

he was a minor, it was necessary to appoint a counsellor. The 

Raja consulted the Dutch Commander Gulmer Vorsburg as to 

the appoinment of ne^w counsellors, and a fresh agrement was 

signed between the two on July 25, 1684. Captain Hendrick 

Reins who was appointed as the Company's represen tative~was to 

exercise the powers of the prime minister. The minor Paliam 

chief, Ittiakkannachen, was of course the chief minister in name. 

He was to be assisted by two, counsellors who were also named in 

the agreement*’. The treasurer of the State . was^ Perimbala 

Shenoi — a dependent of the Company. He had not been regular 

dn keeping the accounts and he was never on good terms with the 

local officers. The Raja had desired the removal of Perinibala 
? 

l VadakUenjeril *Ramer and Parathurathil Ittinikumaran. , 
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hand, but the Commander' 
as not prepared to remove him. Thus the Company had the 
command of botir the treasury and the dewansinp. Ld tL Rat 
was reduced to tJie position of a mere cypher. 'The Raja was 
conscious of his growing helplessness. But, he had no other 
alternative but to depend on the Duch as h^ had estranged the 
■'junior princes and the nobles. -The Paliara chief was only a 
minor, and as such he was not powerful. Even otherwise the - 
Raja could not rely on the support of the Paliam chief as h'e was 
more a dependent of the Company than of the Raja. The Duch 
were the de-facto rulers of Cochin, and they exercised their 
authority even |n minor 'matters of the State like the appoint- 
ment of local officials. 


In 1687 Isaak Van Deelan was appointed Commander of 
Cochin. The highhanded interference by the Company in 

internal matters drove the Raja to desperation and he himself 
secretly helped the outbreak of troubles in the 'state.- Some 
loyal Nair nobles pledged their support for ousting the Dutch ' 
from Cochin. The Dutch Governor General at Batavia was * 
constantly informed of the steady deterioration of Dutch influence ' 
in Cochin. Events were fast developing in the direction of a rap- 
prochement between the Raja and his nobles against the Dutch. 
But a dispute of succession arose in Cochin meanwhile, and the 
Raja was again put to the necessity of depending on Dutch 
power. ' > 

It had been decided at a meeting of the Raja, Elaya Raja, 
the Dutch Governor and the Paliam chief at Chennaraangalam in 
May 1681, to adopt some princes , and princesses from the 
Clialiyur family. This decision was given effect to in i68g. But 
this adoption was not welcome to some nobles especially the 
Rajas of Parur, Mangat and Mpnakulam. The Chaliyur princes 
were dependents of the Dutch, and therefore, their cause was 
upheld by the Company. The Nair nobles supported the Vettoni 
princes and demanded that adoption should be made from that 
family. The Vettom princes were popular with the people and 
the Raja himself was prepared to support them because of his 
hostility towards the Dutch. But. Paliath Achen stood fi^Iy by 
the Dutch 'and the Chaliyur branch. The Dutch had abended 
every one at Cochin and theif position was very precarious, ihe 

Nair nobles invited the ‘Vettom prince to assume leadership, in 
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1691 he arrived at Mangat accompanied by ' Ayinikkuttil 
Nambidi. 

The author of ‘ Keralolpathi ' says that the Dutch and the 
Cochin Raja frightened at this new turn of events, appealed to 
the Zamorin for help through the Raja of Cranganore. The 
Zamorin consented to come to their help and signed a truce for 
12 years with the Dutch. The Dutch ceded Chettwaye to the ■ 
Zamorin and agreed to pay the expenses of the war. ,The • 
Calicut forces commanded by Krishnan, the ‘ Talachchennore ’ of 
Chowghat, crossed into Alangad and Parur The Dutch forces 
were commanded by Hendrick yan Rheede. The supporters of 
the Vettom princes were commanded by Mangat Raja. He was ‘ 
defeated by the Dutch, 'and Parur and Alangad were plundered 
by the victors. The Zamorin got Chettwaye as was originally 
promised. 

The war of the Vettom succession secured the premier 
position of the Dutch once again in Cochin and established it on 
an unquestionable basis. The Dutch with the help of the 
Zamorin broke the power of the Nair nobles and local Rajas who 
had been their bitter" enemies. The position of the Dutch as 
I king-makers in Cochin became undisputed. Cochin was reduced 
to the position of a mere Dutch principality. 

The Raja of Cochin died in 1687. The administration of 
Cochin was in great confusion in the time of his successor. 
Ittikkannachen, the Paliam chief, was never loyal to the new 
Raja, and-he joined sides with his enemies. Collection of customs 
ancT'revenues fell into arrears. The Company's Indian agent, 
Bavan Prabhu, was secretly intriguing against the Raja and 
encouraging these irregularities.. Isaac Van Declan, the Dutch 
Commander, died on the 25th December 1693,* and the Raja was • 
in a helpless position. He wrote a letter , (on 22nd of Jan. 1694) 

‘ to the Governor General at Batavia acquainting him of the 
situation injCochin. He complained of the hostile attitude of the new 
Paliath Achen. “ Formerly th'ere were loyal and efficient,men in 
the Paliam family ”,'he wrote 1 ” but now it is managed by minor 

urchins There are many Swaroopis in my State ot which 

the Paliam is only one.\ /We had done our best to improve the 


1 Translated from, the Malayalam document, 
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position of the Paliara family. But now all of them have turned > 

against me, because of their^ youthful recklessness I have 

enemies both inside and outside the fort. Therefore; I am* put to 
verj' hard difficulties. The Menpns in my service are not given 
correct accounts, and customs and duties are not properly 
remitted to my Government. Bavan , is at the root of all these 
confusions and. he is in the pay of my enemy, the Zamorln.’’ 
Ihe^ Raja earnestly appealed to the Governor General to do all 
that was necessaiy to stop these irregularities. The Raja got the 
reply that the new Commander, Adrian Van Mattan and the 
new Commissar General would set matters right and do their 
best to improve the position ot the Company and the Raja. But 
the irregularities of Bavan Prabhu' only became worse. The 
Commander was also anxipus to keep his friendly relation with 
the Zamorin. The Raja again sent a -letter to the Governor 
General at Batavia (Idavom 871 Bf. E. 1696 A. D.) complaining 
of the hostile attitude of the Company’s agents. The Commissar 
of the Company had met the Zamorin at Ponnani and received 
presents from him. The Raja also drew the attention ot the 
Governor General to the poor state of the finances of the 
Swaroopam. What enraged the Raja most was the a^ttitude of 
the Commissar in courting the friendship of tfie Zamorin. The 
Raja was seriously afraid that the Dutch may fall under 
the influence of the Zamorin, which would mean the destruction 
of his Swaroopam! - ' 

In 1697 Hendrick Zwardercrooil was appointed Commander 
of Cochin. The Cochin Raja passed away in 1698 and he was suc- 
ceeded by Prince Rama Varma. A new agreement ,was entered 
into between the Raja and Zwaadercroon. Some arrangements 
' were made regarding the finances oi the State. The Company 
renewed its pledge to prqtect the State from all its enemies. The 
Raja in turn promised to send help to the Company if it was 
attacked 'by its epemies. This agreement finally set the, seal of 
servitude on the Cochin principality and made it merely an ap- 
pendage of the Dutch Company. 

. ' ' CHAPTER III 

THE ZAMORIN AND THE DUTCH 

t ttHEN the Dutch established their power in Cochin, the most 
W resourceful and aggressive 'of the princes of HaUbar 
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was the Zaniorin of Calicut. Tlie Zamorin had been the tradi- 
tional enemy of the Portuguese, ami he oxleiuicd a willing sup- 
port to the Dutch to drive out the Portuguese from Cochin. The 
main ambition of the Zamorin was to gain possession of Cochin 
through Dutch help. ' But, tlic Zamorin wa.s disillusioned at the 
• very begining when tlic Dutch signed an agreement with the 
Cochin Raja undertaking to protect him from all outside attack. 
The Dutch were careful in seeing that the Zamorin did not be- 
come loo powerful in iMalabar. The Zamorin demanded that at ^ 
least the island of Vypeen should be ceded to liim, but the Dutch 
were not prepared for that. Tims both Llio Dutch and the Zarao- 
rim knew from the very outset tiiat their relations could not bo 
cordial. There was Traditional enmity between the Zamorin and 
Cochin. Visscher^ refers to the continual warfare between the 
two kmgdoras and attributes it to the division of the Malayalee 
community into the two factions — Fanniyurkur and Cliovaraknr. . 
“No finn or lasting peace is ever made ” wi'ites Visscher, “ but 
merely so to speak, a cessation of hostilities, invariably followed 
by a renewal of war". But how tar this tradition of the two 
rival factions w^s responsible for these constant warS^ is not cer- ' 

tain. More often these wars had originated from their claims on 
places in each other’s territories. The warfare between the rival 
kings of Cochin and Calicut continued for over .250 years after 
the arrival ohthe Portuguese in Malabar,- and we have instances ' 
of at least nine such conflicts-. Both- the Portuguese and the 
Dutch had cleverly availed themselves of all opportunities to bet- 
ter their interests inThe Malabar coast. But the commitment of 
the Dutch to protect Cochin from her enemies had brought consi- 
derable loss to the Company, The Dutch Governor General once - 
wrote bitterly to the Cochin Raia. I do not know how much 
treasure and how much blood had been spent by the Hon’ble 

Company to aggrandise your family But, it was very 

' late when the Company came to the conclusioiP “ that the Raja 
.of Cochin was no Iqpger to be .supported in his interminable 
fights with the Zamorin. 

We ,have seen before, that the Dutch had ceded Chettwaye 
to the Zamorin in 1 691 in return for the help he had given in the 

1 Visscher’s Letters, IV. , ■ ' ~ 

2 History of Kerala K, P. P. yfenon, Vpl. I. P. 484. 

3 Letter of Jan Van Horn dated 15th November 1705. 

4 Resolution of the Supreme Govt, at Batavia. , 
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pvar of the Vettom succession," Chettwaye was of areas sftv 
tegrc .mportaoce for an attack on Cochin. It laf in t 
rritories of J^ayyencherry Nair, a feudatory of the Zamorin. As 
soon as tiie Zamorin gained possession of Chettwayo he tooh 
adv^tage of the position to use it against his hereditary enemy, 
me Raja of Cochin. He built a line of fortresses on tJie Cochin 
frontier an^ strongly garrisoned them ‘ . The Zamorin 'was fully 
aware of the lact that his treaty with the Dutch would not be 
longstanding. Further, the Raja of Cochin was trying his best 
to bring about a rupture of the peace between the Zamorin and 
the Dutch. Therefore the Zamorin took all possible steps to 
enlarge the circle of his., friends. The Raja of Kayamkulam was 
ah'eady his ally. Bavan Prabhu • was keenly supporting the 
Zamorin. He was sent to Porakkad, Parur, Tekkumkur and 
fVadskkumkur to enlist their support ior the Zamorin. The 
Dutch were anxious to avoid war, apd they invited the Zamorin 
and his allies to a conference in January 1701. But the king of 
Calicut knew that it was only a ruse to gain time and he attacked 
the Cochin territory. In 1702 the Raja of Porakkad joined sides 
with the Zamorin and attacked Cochin territory. The Raja 
of porakkad w^s an ally of the Company and tlicrefore 
'^the" Company interfered in the matter and restored 
peace between the two. Parur .also was on hostile terms v/ith 
Cochin. The Raja “of Parpr complained to the Dutch that the 
Cochin Raja was committing outrages in liis territories. The 
Company felt that the grievances of the Raja of Parur wcie iwt 
legitimate and decided to declare war against him. The 
Zaiporin was canvassing the support of Vadakkumkur by 
proposing an adoption from the Raja's family. 

In 1705 the Zamorin died. But his successor continued the 
war against Cochin. In 1707 he attackeci Kod:is.scrt and 

Muriyanad. Hitherto the Dutch had not actively iiuerfcred m 

the war even though they were frequently reminded by the 
Cochin Raja of , their moral obligation to support 
Now the Dutch Commander decided to take stent 
against the glowing aggression of tiic Zamorin. HicZ.imonn 
was told that the Cochin Raja and the other victim, o jn 

aggression were in the .^protection of the Comp-my. and .i. « 

r"The imporUial fortrsibiCS i.'.stc t'.ipp.ueUy, Katmf, 

Oorakam Trittain, 


iiim. 
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an attack on them would be tantamount to an attack on the 
Dutch. The Zamorin expressed his desire to be on friendly terms, 
^ with Cochin. He also stated that the war against Kodasseri had 
been provoked by the Kaimal himself and that he had no 
intention of becoming an enemy of the Corapany. The Zamorin 
sent ' his representatives to Cochin to meet the Qpmmander. A 
temporary peace was concluded but it was broken in February 
1708. The Company was however anxious Jo avoid war and 
further negotiations* were started with the Zamorin. The 
Zamorin himself was desirous of peace and on August" 30, 1708 
he wrote to the Commander to fix a date for an interview with 
him. The Zamorin was informed that an interview could be 
held only after deciding the points of- dispute. After a series of 
correspondence < between the Zamorin and the Comnlander, 
peace was concluded on th.e loth of January 17-10. According to 
the terms of the treaty the Zamorin ‘ had to hand over Chettwaye 
to "the .Dutch. The Payyancherry Nair and Cranganore Raja 
who were forlnerly feudatories of the Zamorin came under the 
protection of the Company. The Raja of Cochin also gained 
certain ’territories. 

The treaty of 1710 was not approved of by the heir-apparent 
-of Calicut and the Commander-in-chief Dharmot Panikker. The 
Zamorin was a peace-loving man and he was anxious to stop all 
war before the Mamankam festival^ which was fast approaching. 
<But'the loss of Chettwaye was a' serious blow to Calicut and the 
chiefs of the army and other nobles were very anxious to recover 
it as early as possi|ble. They knew very well that Chettwaye 
would be used by the Dutch for operations against them-and 
wanted to prevent it. Visscher speaks qi the strategic impor- 
tance of Chettwaye ; “ Chettwaye is another fort about twelve 
leagues from Cochin serving partly to protect commerce and 
' partly as a defence against the Zamorin whose dominions 

1 The Mamankam (Mahamakham) was the greatest ^national festival 
of Malabar till two centuries 'ago The festival was held on the 
banks of the Periyar river near Tirunavaye once in twelve years. A 
regular change used to take place In all offices (including even kingship) in 
all contracts and in all tenures after a period of tweh’e years (a Vyalavattam).' 
The Mamankam was the great occasion when all the existing relations were 
re-adjusted by the princes and the people In the early centuries the kings 
used to abdicate after a period of twelve years in favour of their successors. 
But after the power of royalty had become very prominent, this practice was 
given up. The festival was attended by representatives of all parts. of Keralai 
Tradition attributes its origin to Parasuram, the legendary hero o^ Kerala. 
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ding the fqrt at Chettwaye and the Zamorin got^^ some 
of his men under the-^ disguise of labourers to be employed 
by them and to take an opportunity of surprising the Dutch. 
The two lieutenants who had the overseeing of the work were one 
evening diverting themselves with a game at tables in a guard 
room about half a mile from the fort. They had let some of 
their soldiers go straggling about and the disguised natives took 
the opportunity to kill the sentinels, signal to the ambuscade and 

take the half-built fort The Zamorin caused the English flag 

to be hoisted and the fort was destroyed How far the account 
given by Hamilton is correct is open to question, Hamilton was a ' 
traveller in the East Indies between the years ,1688 and 1723, 
and he is likely to have first-hand information of these matters. 
But the story of sending soldiers disguised as labourers is not 
found in the Letters of Visscher. However, it is clear that the 
Dutch were taken by surpise at Chettwaye and the Zamorin was 
able to score a signal success. . 

' The fort fell into the hands of the Zamorin who made a .sur- 
prise attack. The loss of Chettwaye was a serious blow to the 
Dutch prestige in Cochin. ' “ When the tidings of this disaster 
reached Cochin”, says Visscher, “it caused a universal panic among 
the Dutch and g^-ve rise to a spirit of indolence among the nati- 
ves”. Ketel, the Dutch Commandant, marched against Chettwaye 
with three battalions. He was opposed by Mangatt Achen, 
the Zamorin’ s General. But the Dutch were able to disperse the 
army. “ Many were cut down, others drowned in the river and 
others took refuge in the fort at Chettwaye where their defeat '' 
caused a great panic ”2. If the Commandant had followed up 
his victory by attaking the fort, the Zamorin would have abando- 
ned it in alarm. But, instead of doing this Ketel marched vflth ^ 
his troops into a' neighbouring village and thus gave time to the 
enemy to prepare for the defence. The Zamorin’s forces got 
fresh supplies from the English and erected barricades at the 
entrances to the fort. ' Ketel decided to attack the fort on the 
1st of February and scale the walls, but when the troops 
reached the walls they found that they had forgotten to bring 
their scaling ladders and were forced to retire foiled with the 
loss of eightynaen. The Zamorin took advantage of this 


2 Ibid. 
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np|>. If trinity biiihl a fort at Pappanfctty bc|>'een Chett- 

v-ay(^ and < ran^.uiOU', ft was fortiJjed with thice tienches and 
ut-ini)!*’! witii .j ^ttoHy truopof ■ioiiiiers among whom were some 
Ptiriugut,M‘ .md Kngfi^ii oilicors. ■' 


TuwMtth tluj emi ot 1715, three Captains arrived from B&td.- 
via with fcmhuvenieuts. They attacked the fort early in 1716, 
but, " owing partly t<i sotue misunderstanding among tJie officers 
and pitrtly to tise f.dut-hearicdncss of Captain Piuis, the secondin 
t'unnnaiid, wlm trembled at the sound of a cannon ", the attempt 
fadt-l When the defcmlern saw the advance of the Dutch, they 
rndsed uut t)je fort on tlw ijpposire side. The Dutch 'hoops 
who Weir stationed there tlmugld that it wms a sudden assault on 
tlnaU and ilnl in di-'ordcr. Immediately the Zamorin's forces 
retunu'd to the hH>akea fortress. The failure- of the expedition ' 
created u}uvcr:',d consturnaiion. To add to that there was aru- 
luour aifuat that tiie allied princes were going to desert the 
Diitch. The Raja of Parur proceeded against Cranganore. Hear- { 
ing abuul tin's Ketel advanced witli hs.s men to the assistance of - 
liu/ garri.son .a Crangaaor«\ 

Wiieti the news of the repeated failures of the Dutch reached' 

B itavi.i. they decided to send a large force to make a successful 
attack .!g.5hi.st Chettwatm. TJiey attributed the success of 'the 
Z.imorm to the treachery of their Indian allies. Therefore they 
decHned the oiler of lielp made by Aii Raja and Kolattiri. In 
1716 Will! un Baicker Jacobs/, was dec^patclied from 'Batavia as- 
Adiaiial and Corumander-in-chief. Johanne.s Plertenberg was 
seiit to supcr.'^ede KottTa.s Commander. They brought with them 
a huge army of about 30,000 * soldiers, consisting of Europeans ^ 
and javanc.se and joined with tJie forefe of the Raja of Coshin. 
Bakker Jacobs^ arrived in Cochin on the 23rd of November 1716- 
One of his first^steps was to inform the different princes and 
;hicftains of itfalabar of bis intention to punish the Zamorin. ^ 
Letters were sent to as. many as 42 chieftains in IMalabarh The 

I GaUetti’i. Indrodhction. to D, i M U.i'j i ■ r ' P. 20. 

To the Riija of Pore* , 

,, > Repolim 

,, Calicoilan 

De-Marta 

,, Signatty 

Trevancore • 

,, Teckenkoie 

,, Berkenkore 

• Paritaly 
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Dutch attacked Pappanetty (oh the i6th January 1717), where 
the Zamorui was entrenched with his [orces. The Dutch resolved 
io attack Pappenetty on three points simultaneously. The attack 
started early morning and it was carr;ied out with such great force 
that the Zamorin was compelled to raise a flag of truce. But to e 
Dutch paying no heed to this, carried on their attack. The Dutch 
capturing two trenches advanced to the third to which the Zamo- 
'rin's forces had retreated. The Zamorin’s forces under Dharmoth 
Panikker defended with great courage and inflicted heavy losses 
on the Dutch. But they could withstand no longer and again 
hoisted a flag of truce. They promised to leave the fort ; but 
meanwhile the European officers within the fort had' -set fire to 
the, powder magazine so that it might not fall into the hands of 
the enemy. 'That created a big confusion and the infuriated 
Dutch slaughtered as many as three (thousand of the Zamorin's 
troops. They destroyed the fort rasing it to the ground. The 
Dutch sent some ships to attack Chettwaye. But -meanwhile the 


To the Ameen of 

Attinga 

« t 

Cochin 

To the Raja of 

Cartadavil 

Aijrore 

t i 

Palcatchery 

1 $ 

Valavanatty 

1 1 

Cola^try 

1 • 

Tx> the second ' 

Cranganore 

prince of 

Mangatty 


Bardella *■ 

To the Pula of 

Carriatta 

Gurip of 

Trevancore 

,, - 7,000 of 

Caraporam 

30,000 of 

Cururnadda 

To the Palyat 

, 

„ 3,000 of 

Baijpin 

^Codachery Caymal 
Corretty Caymal 
Ghangara Codda Cayi 
Man nacotta *AtsJa 
Tpttacherry Taleheno 
Mvirianatty Nambiar 
Aynicuty Nanbeddy 
Raja of Paru 

Balnore of Bargara 
Adergia of Cannanore 
Caymal ol Cuaattunw 
Tevengul Nairo 

Para Elladam , 
Palurgatty Caymal 
Tachetta Munancur 
Caymal of Angecaym; 
Payenchery Nairo 
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Chettwaye fort had been abandoned by the defenders and that 
too easily fell into ^the hands of the. Dutch. The Dutch advanced’ 
onto the mcerior and occupied Mapranai Tovvlainpuri. Avatorti 
andUrakam. Desultory fighting was stUl continuing and the 
Dutch too were anxious for peace, ff the General had chosen to 
advance his victorious banners he could no doubt have made him- 
self master of the Zamorin’s court at Ponnani • and of Calicut it- 
selh But Bakker Jacobsz did not have a very large force under 
his command and further the expected re-in for cements from 
Ceylon diddiot arrive. Also it was not the policy of the Dutch 
Company at that time to assume the soveteignty over extensive^ 
territories. • They were mainly intkested in trade, and all that ' 
they desired was to get the products of Malabar at a lower price. 
The Dutch made peace with the Zaraorin on December 17, 1717. 
Both parties agreed to be in perpetual alliance and friendship. 
The Zamorin proposed to pay a war indemnity of 85,000 fanams. 
The Dutch General was conscious of the iact that 85.000 fagams 
was too poor a sum to be received as a war indemnity. But he 
was prepared to accept this nominal amount in view of the finan- 
cial dfificulties of the Zamorin. The Zamorin, had to cede- Chett- 
waye and Pappini vat tarn to the Dutch. Dharraot Panikker “the 
chief firebrand of the treason of Chettwaye ” ’ was held responsi- 
ble for all these calamities, and in order to avert such calamities 
in future, he was to be dismissed from the Zamorin's services. 

All the lands and properties delonging to Panikker were forfeited 
to the Compan5^ The Company undertook to help the^ Zamorin 
against foreign invaders. In turn; the Zamorin promised to help 
the Company in case of an attack from outsiders. The Zamorin 
also promised to be friendly with Cochin. The Dutch were 
given certain commercial privileges in .Calicut. . They were . 
allowed to erect factories at Ponnani, Calicut and several other 
places. The Dutch promised to cede Punnattur Swaropam to 
the Zamorin and abandon their territorial claims there. The 
Zamorin was not to receive any fugitives from the Dutch side. 

The French were to be given no commercial privileges in the 
Zamorin’s territories. Similarly, the Zamorin was to refuse per- 
mission to the Portuguesemnd the English for trade in' his coun-^ 
try. The Zamorin gave up all his claims over the territories 0 


1, Moens' Memoirs. 
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‘‘Payyenchcrry Naiv'*. They were placed under the special pro- 
tection of the Company. Tiic Zumoriu was not to receive any 
fugitives from the t'.ochin conn. 

‘ The treaty was not acceplahlo to liie authorities at Batar'ia. 
They were dissatisfied with tlie Duteii General for being satisfied 
with a small indemnity and for handing over to the king of 
Cochin .some of the territories ceded by the Zamorin. 

. Though tlie Zamorin was defeated by the Dutch forces, it 
was not a final defeat. Tlic gains on the side of the Dutcli were 
not sufficient to justify the enormous expenditure tficy had tc 
incur in the war. However, the campaign of 1717 restored the 
Company’s prestige in ^falabar at least for some lime, 

CHAPTER IV 

TRAVAXCORIi AND THE DUiClI ■ 

T'HE Dutch had very little to do %vith the State of Travaneorc 
1 ^ in the first phase ot their history in iUJabar. Tliey were 

concentrating their attention on Cocliin as they believed the 
mastery over Cochin would secure for them the trade monopoly 
of. Malabar, Their success in driving out the Portuguese from 
Cochin had resulted in the total subordination of that state. It 
■ left Ihetri in an obligation to protect an important s late of 
Malabar from all its enemies, and thus we find the Dutch 
involved in the complicated politics of Malabar. No doubt, the 
Dutch made use of then- .sovereign position in Cocliin to augment 
their trade ; but tlie security of their trade depended upon their 
success in adjusting the political balance between Cochin and 
Calicut. Travancore rose into prominence in Malabar only in 
1739' with the accession of Prince Martlianda Varma. 

When the Dutch first came to Malabar, Travancore was a 
very small principality. • Van Goens wrote in 1675 ■' Travancore 
begins with the West Cape of Comoria and ends on the coast 
about two hours walk or less uorlh-of Tehgapatanam.” Besides 
Travancore,- there ^were' many important principalities in the 
■ south, namely, Attingal, Quilonj Kayamkulam, Elayadathu 
Swaroopam, etc. . ’ ^ 

VVe have already seen that the Portuguese possessions at 
QuHon had been attacked' by the Dutch in 1661. The Dutch 
at that time were not anxious to establish Their suprema^cyin 



^sin'^-’r il V >r • Q'-iifon w;u, carried out by 

‘A 5 ^ the Xau troops tiiere 

.mi\ ikmoy the l>onuiiW-^<v. fortifu-ations. After pillaging and 
uhnuknus the Unvn, tj.e Dutch left lor Crang.uiore. ^ ^ 

in lobs i:sv Dutch signed a tieaty \vit)i tlie Raja of 
lr:v.uucr>tn at K.dluda. Its main object was to gain the 
aupicfiucy fo; ts.uk; in pepper, . 

fn tt/ij an-i 1064 the Dutrh deputed Captain Nieuhoff who 
wa^ 4 hicsor ..t Onilon to negotiate with the chief princes of 
Iwiv-oiroit'. fhe S)M kingdom wiurh ho visited wa? Kayam- 
JcuLirn, whud! was at that time ranked as tiie second priiicipaiity 
of Travancove, 


Xienhoh says, “ We arrived at Kaikoliing on the sstid 
January rodg. L gave notiue. of my artival by our interpreter to 
the Inug svim .vkju after I'eiurned in company of a Rcsidoor from 
the khi to fetch me to com t, ..-Vfter the first cer.emotiles 
and compHfiU’nts such as are usuai m tnis phice'were passed, I 
surrendered rny'crcdeiuials to the king who received them with a' 
great deal or respect and sccfrung s.itisfaction ” sUter signing an 
agreement wiiii the Raja of Kayamkui.un. Nieuhoff went to 
Poraldcad. On .irrival at Porakkud the Cajitai’n was informed 
th.R die Kaja had left for Kudamalur some ten days before, fie 
met the Raja at Rodiunalur. Nieuhoff gives the following 
account about his visit. •• After the usual respect paid. I 
deUvcfeci to him my ciedentials wiiich he, having received, 
ordered all his .atteiidunt.s and an interpreter among the rest to 
withdrav/, because he had a mind to discourse with me alone m 
Portuguese, which ho understood very well. -I told him that I 
was sent on purpose by my masters to His Majesty to assure him 
of their friendship and to pay the money stipulated by the last 
treaty. ...... .The king gave for answer that it never had been a 

custom to weigh tlic pepper at Cochin, and tliat tlierefore he 
hoped die Company would not introduce any novel ries m his 

territories i agreed that the pepper should be received and 

weighed at Forka The king appeared to be highly 

satisfied thereat, desiring that a factor might be sent thither 
fortoyith> to buy and receive the pepper." The Kaja 0 
Porakkad was a clever diplomat and he told Nieuhon tha 
had caused the flags of the English and some other nations tQ be 
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taken down and the Dutch dag to be. set up" in his torntoncs. 
He wanted to impress upon tlie Captain the troubles he h.n, 
undertaken to secure the interests of t)ic Dutch. 


' Nieuhoff next visited iradathuinkur-^Uie territory that lies 
between Kayamkulam and Quilon. The demands that the Dutch 
made upon tlic king were *' to forbid the importation of opium, 
the peeling of the wild cinnamon and tlie exportation of pepper." 
The Mohomedau merchants wiio had the trade monopoly there 
opposed the proposal.s of the Dutch. After some persnations the 
Dutch “ overcame all dithculties, tlie king having gr.inted thcni 
all .-that they demanded except the peeling of wild cinnamon. 


Though !Madathumknr was a small princip.iUiy, it was an 
important centre of pepper trade, and the Captain was anxious 
to come to an agreement with the king. 

After signing the agreement Nieuhoff went to Quilon to 
interview the Raja of Tranvancorc. After some negotiations a 
treaty was signed bctwgen the Dutch iind the chief princes of 
Travancore. The -articles of agreement were (r) “ Nobody shall 
import, sell or excliangc opium into^lhcsc countries " (KarunagU' 
palli, Travancore. Quilon aad Kottarakara) except the Dutch 
East India Company. 


(2) “ Nobody without any exception .shall be permitted to 
export any pepper or cinnamon out^of this country or sell them 
to anybody except to the said Company." 

(3) “A certain price was settled betwixt both parties and 
what share each should have in the customs, whereby all former 
pretensions and exceptions should be annulled 

Nieuhoff had some difficulty in negotiating tliis treaty. When 
he first visited the Raja of Travancore, the Raja expressed his 
dissatisfaction at the conduct of the Dutch in Quilon. He iiisistcd 
on- paying reparations to the Queen of Quilon. The Queen of 
.Quilqn had' also Complained about the delay the Dutch were 
making' in paying the customs due to her. Finiilly, all points of 
dispute were settled in an interview and a friendly alliance was 
signed between the Dutch and the Queen. Nieuhoff gives the 
following description .about the interview. “ After I had paid the 

1 Quoted from Travancore State *Manual by Nagam Ayya, Vol. I. 

Ch. .- VI. P. 307. 

6 
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rebel chieftains simultaneously at a given signal. He posted 
horsemen between Nagercoil and -Trivandrum for carrying out 
thisS order. ^ >\^en these preparations were going oh, the elder of 
the Thampis came to the palace one morning to pay his respects 
to the Maharaja. But tjie guards on duty (acting under the ins- 
tructions of the Raja) prevented him front entering the palace. 
The Thampi lost his life in his encounter svith the guards. The 
younger Thampi who attempted to avenge the death of his 
brother was killed by the Raja' Orders were immediately issued 
to arrest all the rebels and in a few hours, the Pillamars were 
sei2ed. Forty two of the nobles 'ivere sentenced to death. The' 
brahmins who had taken part in the rebellion were banished from 
the State, The properties .of all the rebels were confiscated to the 
State. “This was the first and most important blow struck 
against the Malabar Political system ”, says Pannikker. “ With 
it went the feudal conception of Malabar Polity ”. 

After the suppression of his enemies, Marthanda Varma 
turned his attention to the extension of his dominions. Quilon 
was the first prey to the aggression of Marthanda Varma. The 
rojml family of Quilon was a branch of the Travancore House, . 
In 1731 tlm Quilon Raja formed- an alliance with the Raja of 
Kayamkulam by adopting some members from the family of the 
latter. Marthanda Varma was not'consulted on this step. He 
considered it as a hostile combination of Quilon and Kayamkulam 
against his power and On this- pretence led a powerful army against 
Quilon. ^Marthanda Varma destroyed the forts of Quilon and 
other defensive works. The Raja of Quilon sued for peace, he 
promised to break off his alia nee with Kayamkulam and 
agreed to the annexation of his territory by Travancore 
after his death. The Quilon Raja was brought to Trivandrum 
where he was placed in one of the state palaces as a prisoner A 
smalj garrison of soldiers was stationd at Quilon for t le 
maintenance of peace there. 

Meanwhile, Attingal had been amalgamated with Travancore, 
Attingal was the maternal house of the Travancore princes. 
Marthanda Varma persuaded ' the Queen of Attingal to resign ler 
sovereign authorities to Travancore, 

The acquisition of Attingal and Quilon alarmed the other 
Rajas. The Raja of Kayamkulam .began to concert mean 
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prevent the further aggressions of Marthanda Varma. In 
October 1773 Ichara Patare, a Ragaidoor of the Raja of Kayam- 
iculam, accompanied by two of the Cochin Raja’s friends colled 
upon tire Dutch Governor, Adrian Matten. He stated that the 
Raja of Travancbre was making gieat preparations to^altack 
HCayamkulam on the i6th of that month. -The Raja of Kayara- 
kulam being an ally of the Dutch, earnestly sought their 
assistance against Marthanda Varma. Itchara Patare also 
stated that Marthanda Varma was trying to persuade Tekkenkore 
and Porakad to join the war. But the Commander was in no moo 
to promise help to Kayamkulam. By a resolution of the Batavia 
Government in 1721, the Company was not allowed to interfere 
in the wars of local princes, and therefore Adrian Matten gave a 
convenient excuse. . He told iltchara Patare “ that the cause of 
these troubles was owing to the Raja ot Culli-Quilon, having 
without any provocation, invaded the Marta territories.^ He 
continued that he could give no assistance, “but as the chief of 
Peritally had refused leave to the Travancoreans to pass through 
his country to attack Culli-Quilon, they had better join their 
forces to those of the Peritally chief.” ^ But advice was not 
^ what kayamkulam sought from the Dutch. The Raja stood in 
.immediate need of military help. So he hurried towards the 
chieftains oi the Northern States. The kings of the northern 
principalities assembled under the persidentship of the Cochin 
Raja and resolved to , assist the Raja of Qiiilon in regaining his 
dost kingdom. They sent secret emissaries to Trivandrum to 
inform the captive prince about their plans. The Raja ot 
Quilon managed to* escape from Trivandrum. He joined sides 
with the Raj^ of Kayamkulam and attacked the territories of 
Travancore at Kallada and Mavelikara. The Travancore forces 
under .the Dalawa resisted, but they were obliged to retreat. 

The Maharaja made vast praparations tor a simultaneous 
attack oit Cochin and Kayamkulam. The Travancore army. was 
strengthened with additions of cavalary and 'infantry. New ^ 
arms were obtained from English merchants trading at ^ 
and Edava. In 1734 Quilon and Kayamkulam were attache y 
the Maharaja’s forces under tlie command of Thanu i 

Sthanapathy. Kumaraswami Pillai and Rauia . , .„ere 

' battles were fought against the Kayamkulam troops w 1^^ 


1 Day. Land of.the Perumals. 
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baftleVttTT^, «»“ o! these 

fn fiiht ^ ''*>»'‘S soldi® continued 

to %ht. He was succeeded by his younger brother who carried 

out -the operations with greater vigour. Marthanda Varma 
strengthened his army by a' new body of recruits. Rama lyen 
went over to TinneveUy from where he brought a regiment of 
Marasvars. Rama lyen himself took command of the arniy and 
marched to Kayamkulara. The Kayamkulam Raja appealed to' 
Cochin apd the Butch for help, hut finding that jib help was 
forthcoming sued for peace. Consequently, hostilities were 
suspended and the war came to a close. 


, In the same j^ear Marthanda Varma annexed Elayadath 
Swaroopam. The Raja of Elayadath Swaroopam died leaving as 
his successor a princess. The real administration was in tJie 
^ hands of a Sarvadhikariakar. Marthanda^ Varma seized the 
principality and banished the Sarvadhikariakar. The princess 
was allowed to stay either at Trivandrum or at Kottarakara, but 
of course after relinquishing all her claim’s to her kingdom. 

^ - Meanwhile, the Raja of Quilon had died and his country was 
taken over by the Kayamkulam Raja basing his calijgi on the 
adoption. Marthanda Varma repudiated the cliams of the 
Kayamkulam Raja over Quilon on the ground that the foriner 
adoptions had been cancelled by the deceased Quilon Raja. 
Further he claimed that Quilon should be amalgamated with 
Tra van core as its royal family was related to the Travancore 
royal family. 

The Dutch were alarmed at the astonishing successes of 
Marthanda Varma. IVwas highly necessary to their interests to 
prevent any one prince growing too powerful in Malabar. flit-H 
Dutch had .hitherto endeavoured to secure their position as 
arbitrators in Malabar,, but the activities of Marthanda Varma 
convinced them that they could not continue this position any 
further.* They were particularly interested in the fate of Quilon 
and Kayamkulam as they had their own factories there. Still 
they had refused to interfere in the first stages of the war a.s 
they legitimately feared that it would endanger their interests. 
But now it became no longer possible for them to remain passive 
spectators. The Dutch Governor at Cochin, Adrian Matten. st-u 
a messenger to the Maharaja asking him to stop ur 
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aggressions on Kayamkulam and Quilon. Marthanda Varma, 
received the messenger with great courtesy, but sent a reply to 
the Governor that His ExceUency need not trouble himself about 
affairs which did not concern him. He added that he would 
take special interest in promoting the tommercial prosperity of 
the Company, but he regretted to find the Governor attempting 

to iiiterfere with the internal affairs of Travancore, 

\ 

In 1739 Van Imhoff, “ the, bitter enemy of his opponents, 
and a most intolerant Governor came from Ceylon to examine 
'into and report updn the Cochin accounts”^. In his report to 
the Supreme Government at Batavid dated 6th July I 739 > 
wrote " The king of Travancore having been successful in the 
wars.which he had undertaken, had rendered himself so much 
respected among the chie£ kings of the Malabar coast, that he 
was lo'oked upon by every one with eyes of jealousy and appre- 
hension” . He'^was of opinion “that if that were requisite for 
the Company to maintain a balance of power amongst the chiefs 
of the Malabar coast, it could never be made to preponderate 
^morfe to the prejudice or ddnger of the Company than in favour 
of that prince who was almost wholly attached to their competi- 
tors, and whose increase of powei; could not but be pregnant with 
the most alarming consequences to their interests 

So, Van Imhoff .decided to curtail the rising power of Travan- 
core and took up the cause of the &iled princess of Elayadathu 
Swaroopam. Day says that it would have been more judicious 
if the Cochin council had waited for reinforcements from Batavia. 
The troops in Cochin consisted of only ^62 infantry and 23 artil- 
lery. But matters were regarded as too serious to admit of delay. 
Further it was believed that the neighbouring petty chief- 
tains would ]oin sides with the Dutch as soon as they started the 
'var. In 1740 he sent a protest to the King of Travancore espou- 
sing the cause of the exiled princess. Imhoff himself carried the 
message and it is said that he threatened an invasion of the 
' Travancore territory finding that the Raja would not yield to his 
persuasions. The Raja replied that “ doubtless he might do so, 
but there were forests into which he could retire in safety . 
. Imhoff retorted that “ where Travancoreans could go, the Dutch 


1 Day. Land of the Perumals. 

2 Stavorinus’ Voyages to the East Indies. Vol. III. P. 240. 
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oulcf follow V The interview is said to have abruptly closed 
with a scornful remark from the Raja that he had himself been 
thinking of some day invading Europe with his Munchies (canoes) 


’ ' ^ prospects^of ah amicable setde- 

nient, Van Imhoff decided to proceed against Trjivancore. He 
wrote to Ceylon ipr a detachment of infantry and artillery and 
strengthened the Dutch army at Quilon. 


, In 1741 Imhoh installed the exiled princess of i^layadathu 
Swaroopam on her throne. In return the Dutch gained “a large 
farm at Airoor about three- Dutch miles from Quilon ..and also 
Bichooi in the Berkencoor country ” When Marthanda Varma 
heard about the activities of the Dutch, he gathered his soldiers 
and straightway attacked the Dutch and the Elayadathu Swaroo- 
piun princess. The Dutch were utterly defeated and Elayadathu 
Swaroopam was formally annexed to Travancore. The Rani fled 
to Cochin and placed herself under the profecpon of Van Imhoff^. 
The Raja captured all the Dutch possessions- in Travancore and 
seized all the goods they had stored in their factories. The Dutch 
returned to Cochin in the face of these serious reverses. 


After annexing Elayadathu ^Swaroopam, Marthanda Varma 
turned against Kayamkuiam. Meanwhile the Dutch received 
reinforcements from Ceylon and they invaded the Travancore 
- territory. Galletti quoting from the Dutch Letters to Batavia 
gives the following information about the plans of the Dutch. “In 
January 1741 CoJachel in Travancore was occupied with the view 
of attacking Travancore in his own country. The idea was to 
seize the whole country from Colachel to Cape Comorin and make 
a Dutch province of it as it is the most beautiful district in 
Malabar and all the cloth places are there. It was then • still 
hoped that in spite of the war in -Java the Company might be 
able to i^nd troops from Batavia for the reduction of Travancore. 
Anji Caimai and Marta were also to be annexed and Bercmicur 
whose king had been declared a rebel by the Dutch was to be 
retained.” The Dutch landed at Tengapattanam, Kadiapattanara 
and other places in South Travancore. The Travancore armV 

1 Land of the Perumals Day. < 

2 Land of the Perumals. Day. _ t n k 6 

3 It IS said that the Dutch gave the princess a daily allowance of Es.- A3 o- 



te time was “ '^1“ cruld'^’easiinubjugatc 
vfflages in South 

R^a^pSe alpatoanabtapiram" '"whon.the Maharaja heard 

fbL advance. o( the Dutch, he hastened to the South mdt 
aU the forces at his command. Rama lyen who was engaged m 
war with Kayamfalam in the North was ordered to jom hun at 
Padmanabliapuram. The Maharaja^ displayed ^ his conspicuous 
abilities m 'tackling a dangerous crisis. He raised a h,air force 
and strengthened "the infantry stationed in South Travancore.^ 
Rama lyen arrived from the North with the whole army. It is 
said that the Maharaja strongly remonstrated with the Governor 
of Cochin and even wrote to the Supreme Government at Batavia 
about the unprovoked invasions of his territories by the Dutch 
forces. The Maharaja took another precaution to strengthen his 
position. He sent an embassy to, the French Governor at 
Pondicherry to negotiate a treaty with the French. The 
Maharaja prornised to give them certain commercial privileges, in 
Travancore 'and also to cede certain lands in Colachel and other 
places for erecting factories. The French in turn promised to 
assist the Raja'^against all his enernies. 

The. battle of Colachel ^ commenced on the loth of August 
1741. The Maharaja took personal command of the operations. 
Rama lyen’s troops broke through the Dutch line and threw the 

l Galletti gives the following account about the battle, basing bis 
accounts on the material furnished by Letters to Batavia 

In August 1741 the Dutch garrison at Colachel was attacked by 
Travancore and“surrendered On the 7th a red hot ball having fired a barrel of 
gun powder and caused a conflagration in the stockade in which the whole of 
the nee supply was consumed. ' 

news’ ^ administration reporting that the 

news of the Company s troubles m Java had been industriously soread 
roughoiu Malabar by the Company’s European rivals and by tL khjK of 
ravancore and that the native chiefs thought the timehad comito shake^oll 

who. .u., 

Council of Ceylon not being able to ^pare anv 

danger even greater is that Travancore has' anon' make|_’the 
Duyvenschot to be General over his tioops ” deserter Sergeant 
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“teatT “af 'vere compdled to 

retreat to theur fort. About twenty-four of them were taken 

Immediately the Travancore 

ours the Dutch fort was taken and the Dutch hurriedly sailed’ 


The defeat of the Dutch at Colachel was no doubt due to 
the superiority ot their enemy in strength. The Travancore 
forces outnumbered the Dutch. The Dutch had another 
disadvantage. They had no cavalry force to combat'the enemy. 
The Dutch who were'’ taken 'prisoners enjoyed kind treatment 
from the Raja. All of them were enlisted as officers in the 
Travancore army. Among the Dutch captives were two impor- 
tant officers — Eustachius De Lannoy and Donadin, De Lannoy, 
who later came to be known as Valia Kappithan (Great 
Captain) was selected for the organisation of a special 
regiment of sepoys. These two played a ver}? important 
part in the development of the Travancore army. Their 
services were extremely valuable to the Maharaja in his subse- 
quent conquests. The strong fort round Udayagiri^ now stands 
as the monument of the Dutch Captain's engineering skill. 

“ De Lannoy, commonly known in Travancore as the Valia 
Kappithan (Great Captain)' was in the manner of an experiment 
entrusted with the organisation and drillmg of a special regiment 
of sepoys; this he did very successfully and to the satisfaction iof 
the Maharaja. Several heroic stories are extant of the achieve- 
ments of this particular regiment. De Lannoy was ne^t made a 
captain and entrusted with the construction of forts and the 
organisation of magazines and arsenals. He reorganised the whoje- 
army and disciplined it on European models; gave it a smart 
appearance and raised its efficiency, to a very high order " ^ 


The battle of Colachel is of great political significance both 
for the Dutch and Travancore. It was the first serious blow sus- 
tained by the Dutch in Malabar, and it marked the begmumg of 
their decline. The Dutch had. hitherto maintained their predo- 
minant position in Malabar unchallenged by any native or foreign 
power. -But for the first time they had to face a powerful prince 

1 This fort is famous in Travancore as “ De Lannoy Kotta 

2 Travancore State Manual VoL I Nagam lyya Ch. VI. P. 34J 
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.p • forces now marched against Duiion The 

a.ifon was“at::Jt 

understood that the Rajas of Kottayam aad 
Va^kumlcux tad rendered assistance to the Kayamtalam Raja- 
inhiswarmthTravancore. On this pretence he sentanariy 
under the heir-apparent to invade these countries. The prince 
captured the Kottayam fort and took the Raja prisoner. The 
Raja of Vadakkumkur, when he heard about the fall of 
Kottayam, fled to Calicut. Kottayam and Vadakicurakur were 
annexed to Travancore. 


The. treaty of Mannar and the rapid expansion of Travancore 
convinced the Dutch that it was dangerous to continue their 
hostilities vvith Marthanda Varma and now they were inclined to 
make peace. Rama Tyen informed i^e Dutch through the 
Kayamkulam Raja that Travancore was full^' prepared to march 
against the Dutch, but the Maharaja had no objection to sign a 
peace with them provided the terms were reasonable. It was 
both a threat and a taunt. The Maharaja knevv tiiat the 
Dutch were anxious to come to terms with hin^ finding that tjicy 
had no other alternative. The Dutch ‘Governor received this 
offer with great pleasure and directed the Rajas of Cochin and 
Thekkumkur to come to a settlement .with Travancore. But the 
conclusion of peace with Travancore and tlie Dutch was certainly 
. ' not conducive to the interests of these princes and therefore they 
delayed these proceedings. The Dutch Governor then directly 
proposed a friendly settlement with tlie Sfahanija. The ^laharaja 
deputed Rama lyen and Thalavady Kunju !Muthathu Kariakar. 
to negotiate peace on his behalf. The Dutch were represented by 
Ezekel Rabbi .and Silvester Mendes. The conference was held ut 
Maveiikara and after prolonged discussion, a' treaty wan drafted 
in 1743. The terms of the treaty were extremely favourable to 
Travancore, but when they were submitted to Marthanda Varma, ^ 
; he proposed some stringent clauses, restricting the freedom of the 
Dutch to interfere in the affairs of any of the native prmces. 
The original draft of the treaty was acceptable to the Dutch, hut 
when the proposals of the Maharaja were placed befor*^ t icuh 
they hesitated to ratify them. Further, Rabbi and Mem t-j, t ^ 
Dutch representatives in tlie peace conference, inforna ^ ^ ^ 
Cochin Council of their personal impression that Tiavancoi'o vn 
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+ fprtn<? The negotiations were post 

not likely to come to any terms, me ue^ 

poned without any definite settlement. 

' Soiie time later, the negotiations were 
parlie assembled at Parur, a place near Qmlon. T™ 0°"^ •_ 

vvere^held at Parur, but as Rama lyen stuch lirinly t 
original conditions, they iailed. 

Meanwhile, ’ the Kayarnkulam Raja was intriguing to regain 
his lost position. The tributes he Imd promised to p.iy to 
Travancore had been in arrears. Marthanda \ anna direaed 
Rama lyen to’proceed to Kayarnkulam to enCorce the comhtions 
of the treaty of Mannar. The Kayarnkulam Raja wa.s obstinate in 
his refusal to pay the tribute as he considered it ‘ infra dig and 
chose to abandon his country. Kayarnkulam was therefore annexed 
to Travancore. 

With the annexation of Kayarnkulam the Dutch lost all hopes 
of gaming any further concessions from Travancore. Pepper was 
their main concern in T'ravancore, but they saw to iheir great 
dismay, that the English had acquired the monopoly for that 
article*. The Dutch were now prepared to accept all the terms of 
'^ravancore and come to a final settlement. They '* learnt tlie 
esson from the ruinous ^ war with Travancore that it was not 
ixpedient to entangle the Company in another war, the expenses 
if which were "always certain but the issue uncertain^ The 
Dutch always viewed these things from the financial point of 
view. They were successful % some extent in the beginning 
stages of the war, bub later it proved to be very disastrous. 
"The Company squandered uselessly an immense sum of money ", 
Moens regrets " and the Signatty'* lost everything The Dutch 
realised that if the Company’s concerns continued to be directed 
orj. the old principles, a complete decline was to be expected. It 
was not at all advisable for the Dutch- to continue its war with 
Travancore. "Travancore, supposing she succumbed, would 
still not-remain idle, but now that she has already become so 
large would each time recover and so keep the Company continu- 
ally m travaiR The Dutch understood that " the Company in 
case, whether Travancore alone remained in possession of 

1 Memoirs of Moens. ~ 

2 ^gnatty refers to the King of Quibn and Kayarnkulam. 

3 Memoirs of Moens 
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Malabar, or the Company continued to support the other kin?. 

would equaUy have no hope of more peppl^aud^equat Lv'^to 

tnT ^'^^erefore, to make a treaty profitable 

to both he Company and Travancore would be the best and the 
most certain plan for the Company. Moens writes; -The native 
chiefs should bo allowed to attack one another although they should 
l uin each other, rather than \ve sh our harness each 

^time on then- behalf. ’ The Dutch realised thatliy making^ such a 
treaty with Travancore they would have to do with only one and 
not with so many. In any case it was better “ to make their 
authority grow imperceptibly again by means of the new system 
than by sticking to the old, to see it gradually brought more and 
moi;c to scorn." 


These and other similar considerations induced the Company 
to accept the proposals of Travancore. The treaty was signed 
at Mavelikara on the 15 th August 1753. The principal provisions 
of the treaty were .-—Travancore and the Dutch should be mutual 
friends. Travancore should not allow any other European power 
to acquire a footing in its territories, but should leave undisturbed 
the English factories at Anjenco, Edava and Vizhinjam, but the 
English should not be allowed greater advantages than they 
were entitled to under existing treaties. The Dutch' should, assist 
Travancore botli by land and sea in case of an attack from a 
foreign power. The Dutch should not in any way aid the enemies 
of Travancore or give them refuge ; the two contracting powers 
should apprehend and deliver up deserters to each other. 
Travancore should restore to the Dutch such goods and men as 
’belonged to them and might have been wrecked on the Travan- ^ 
core coast, Travancore should compel its subjects to fulfil 
mercantile obligations and contracts with the Dutch and abstain 
from levying any unusually heavy duty on the goods of the 
Dutch. Tlqe Dutch should renounce all their engagements with 
the Malabar princes and particularly with those against whom 
Travancore intended to go to war. The Dutch should supply 
Travancore with munitions of war annually to the value of 
12,000 Rupees at cost price. Travancore should sell every year 
to fte Dutch a stated quantity of pepper at certain fixed rates, 
from territories then in possession of Travancore and also ano^ er 
' stated quantity from those territories which Travancore nug 
conauer thereafter. • 



■ Tt is said that the Dutch tried to include a clause m the 
treatv safe<^uarding the interests of Cochin. Day says At a 
private interview at Mavelikara between the Cochin Raja an 
the 'Dutch on one hand and the Travancore Raja on the other 
the Dutch unsuccessfully attempted to have a clause inserte 
that should the Raja of Cochin or the Chettwaye island be 
attacked bv Travancore such was to be considered equivalent to 
war.” The object of this proposal was of course to save (^chin 
fr6in falling a prey to the aggression of Travancore. The Dutch 
were naturally interested in Cochin “ which was their first and 
oldest ally and also their nearest neighbour'^*'. But their 
endeavours were in vain. They had to be satisfied with an oral 
promise' that “Travancore would live in friendship with the Raja 
ot Cochin provided he gave no cause to the contrary. ’ As Moens 
.pertinently observed; it only meant that Travancore would remain 
friendly with Cochin as long as it suited him. The pth clause of 
the treaty which stated that the Company shall renounce all 
alliances with the other chiefs and nobles o|[ Malabar with whom 
His Highness might desire to wage war, and shall not thwart him 
in this matter in any respect, ,giye asyluin to any such persons or 
oppose His Highness’s enterprises”, was extremely, damaging to 
the Company’s prestige. This clause allowed the Travancore 
Raja to carry out his ambitious scheme^ to any extent he pleased. 
By this the Dutch threw over their native allies and pledged 
themselves to leave them all to the mercy of Travancore. The 
Raja of Cochin bitterly complained about this to the Supreme 
Government at Batavia. “ The Company ha’s sacrificed an old 
friend and ally besides other Malabar kings and broken all 
contracts ” he wrote. “When from the very beginning our 
ancestors tried to bring some kings under their sway and 
obedience, the Hon’ble Company continuously interfered- by 
observing this rule this ^kingdom got divided in so many parts 
and has therefore become unable to check its' euemies. 
^ow that the king of Travancore has become a powerful 
king, he has been able to coax the Hon’ble Company under 
promise to observe everything by means 'of whi^h he bids 
dir to bring the other kings under his swayi-’^'. This was 
a legitimate , strong grievance. The^DuS Sd 


1 Moens* Memoirs, 

I Cochin State Manual. 
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•i, ' when it came to a question of , their dpaiinff? 

with a powerful prince, they threw aside their old policy It 1 
. to be doubted whether the Dutch had been driven to S nL 
iity by force of circumstances or whether they had accepted this 
..course for their own personal ends. The other clauses of the 
treaty pro^ve that pecuniary' motives had been at work. The 
treaty says that the Dutch should supply the.Raja with various 
kinds of arms and ammunition to the value of Rupee's i2,ooS, 

^ white they were to receive 1,500,000 pounds of pepper at Rs! 13 
for every 100 pounds, and 10,000 pounds more out of the, terri- • 
tones, to be- conquered at Rs. ii for every 100 pounds. This 
shows that the Company was anxious to strike a successful 
-bargain with Travancore by betraying the interests of its old 
allies. Day writes: “ Certainly giving up their former allies to "an 
ancient enemy and providing arms to subdue their former friends 
for the sake of gaining 4 annas or six pence on every 35 pounds 
of pepper, was an inglorious act.” If the object of the Dutch had 
been to gain more pepper at a cheap rate, they were detea ted 
in that also as subsequent events clearly showed them, 
Marthanda Varma never furnished the quantity he promised even 
' though the Dutch used to send many commissioners to Trivandrum 
to remind him of his treaty obligation. The Dutch offered him a 
higher price for pepper j even then the Raja was not prepared to 
favour them. The treaty brought neither credit nor money to 
the Dutch. The princes of Malabar soon discovered that the 
Company’ could no longer maintain any pretensions of political 
authority. 

CHAPTER V. ^ . 

'■ * TRAVANCOKE AND THE DUTCH— (Ooutmued) 


T he Dutch knew pretty well that the peace of Mavelikara 
would naturally be an encouragement tp Marthanda Varma 
for further aggressions. Gollenesse wrote "Although a peace 
should be concluded, one may very reasonably doubt whether it 
,vill be lasting ; since he strongly insists upon a promise rom e 
ffon'ble Company to remain neutral in case he goes to war with 
:he Malabar chiefs, which sufficiently 

•’^-ntions, and though it will be some time before his finance. 
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are , re-established and besides most of his picked Nairs have 
fallen, still I do- not believe that he has altogether abandoned his 
high flying designs to make himself master of the whole of 
Malabar.” What CoUenesse apprehended was perfectly right. 

;; The Raja ot Cochin knew that Marthanda Varma’s attention 
would immediately turn against him. He knew that he could 
not rely on the promise of friendship. In his letter dated 14th 
October 1753 to the Dutch Government at Batavia, he had 
expressed all his fears about the Travancore Raja. ” He has no 
compassion on or charity towards neighbours ”, wrote the Cochin 
Raja but plays with big men and small as a cat with mice, 
seeking nothing else but Ws own gains and profits.” To add to the 
difficulties of the Cochin Raja, there were bitter factions in the 
royal famity between the Thampans and the Raja. The 
Thampans belonged to the Chaliyur branch and they put forth 
a claim to the title of “ Perimpatappu MooppU ”. The Raja of 
Cochin refused to recognise the claims 'of the Thampans and 
therefore they sought the help of Marthanda Varma. The 


Thampans hoped that they could compel the Cochin Raja to 
recognise their titles through the help of a powerful ally. This 
was too good an opportunity for the ambitious Marthanda Varma 
to miss.*' He upheld the claims of the Thampans and informed 
the Cochin Raja through the Dutch that he was determined to 
see their ckims fulfilled. The Thampans had concluded a 
marriage alliance with Vadakkumkur and therefore Vadakkumkur 
also supported their claim. The Travancore Raja led his forces 
to AUeppey, a place near ShertaUay where the Cochin jRaja had 
established his residence. In a small encounter that followed, 
the Cochin troops were driven back. Marthanda Varrna had 
placed the Thampans at' Karappuram under the title of 
?erumpatappu Mooppil-”. The Raja pf Cochin was in great 
culties and he started negotiations for peace with Marthan a 
varma. A peace was concluded at Mavelikara between Cochin ^ 
and Travancore. fhe Cochin Raja promised to hand over^ a ^ 
pepper 'in his tei-ritory to Travancore, taking only 500 candies for 
his use.^ Thiruvella and Harippad were to be under the Coc 
aja as before^ but Karappuram would be under TraAmn 
The thorny ouesHnn nt the Thampans was 


ihe thorn y question about 'the claims of the 

1 Marthanda Varnmfiad seized the temple at Thiruvella anthavari) 
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postponed to be decided in a further conference to be held at 
Vato three weefa later-. The Travanoore Ra,a wae aof to 
_ proceed apmst the principalities of Vadakltnmkur iind aempaka- 
serry as these two were feudatories of Cochin, Cochin was to pay 
25,000 rupees as war indemnity to Travancor^. , ^ ^ 

Even though the treaty was drafted, it was not ratified bv 
either party. Marthanda Varma did not pay any heed to this 
treaty and proceeded straight against the Chempakassery Raja 
oh die pretence that he had helped KayamJcuIam in its war 
against Travancore. Chempakassery (Ambalapuzha) was at that 
time governed by a line of Brahmin chiefs and the Raja at that 
time was a. sagacious prince. His array was commanded by 
Matiiu Panikkar, a Sudra knight of exceptional abilities. It is 
said that the Ambalapuzha soldiers used a special kind of arrows 
with poisonous tips. ' The Travancore n army under Rama lyen 
met the Ambalapuza soldiers at Thottapally (an outpost on the 
southern frontiers of Ambalapuzha) where a deadly battle took 
place. Rama lyen's troops could not resist the poisonous arrows 
of the enemy and he was obliged to retreat. Further, a panic 
seized his troops based on the rumour that Krishnaswamy, the 
deity of the Brahmin Raja of Ambalapuzha, was himself leading 
the troops against Travancore. The Hindu soldiers of Travancore 
could not be persuaded to fight against Ambalapuzha, and Rama 
lyen had to wait till the arrival of De Lannoy with his artillery 
and Mussalman and Christian soldiers. 


Meanwhile, Rama lyen’s intrigues succeeded in winning over 
Mathu Panikkar and Thekkedathu Bhattathiri, the principal 
officers of the Ambalapuzha army, to the Travancore side. They 
signed a truce with Rama lyen, but the Raja continued to fight. 
He- was easily defeated by the Travancore array and taken 
prisoner. Liberal* presents were given to Mathu Panikkar and 
the Bhattathiri by Marthanda Varma. The Ambalapuzha Raja 
was removed to Trivandrum, , and from there to Kodamalur. 
where he was kept as a prisoner. 


Rama lyen had taken possession of Changanassery, the 
capital of Thekkumkur. He was now ordered to march to the 

1 The peice conference at Mavelikara was held on the 28th liarUdagam 

)2i M E The conference at Vaikom was to meet on Chingom 20th 929 ■ ■ 

r> * (Granthavars/ 
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North and settle tlic nortlieni boundary which liad been extended 
u{j to the river Periyar. Practioaily all the countries south of 
the Dutch possession at Cranganorc belonged to Travaucore. 
Thus the Travaucore territories surrounded those of Cochin, to 
whom of course Travaucore was not a welcome neighbour, 

Tlie Raja of Ambalapu/,ha who was a prisoner at Kodaniaiur 
escaped from there and joined with the Rajas of Thekkutnkur 
and Vadakkumkur. They made busy preparations for recovering 
their lost possessions and sought the co-operation of Cochin. 
They secured the support of Paliath Achen and other nobles like 
Kodacherry Karthav and Kuratti Kaimal. They persuaded the 
Cocliin Raja to join sides witli them to stop the aggression of 
Marthanda Varma. Many Nair chiefs from Ambalapiwha, 
Kayamkulam, Changanassery, Ettunianoor and other places joined 
this big anti-Travancore league. Sfarthanda Varma had alienated 
the vast majority of the Malabar chieftains by his aggressive policy . 
of expansion. And nil of them were burning with a spirit o{ 
<revenge. It was the hostility towards Marthanda Varma that 
drew all these chieftains together; the Cochin" Raja was to 
become the leader of this formidable combination. They collec- 
ted a fleet of native boats and made busy preparations gathering 
rifles, guns and ammunitions. While tliese preparations were 
going on, the Dutch Governor at Cochin conveyed private infor- 
mation about-this to the Travaucore Raja. The conduct of the 
Dutch in this affair is really unintelligible. Cochin had been 
their traditional ally, and Travaucore their inveterate enemy. 
The fall of Travancore would have been more advantageous to 
the Dutch than to CoChin. But the Dutch, after the treaty of 
Mavelikara, were following a cowardly policy of appeasement 
with Travancore, anxious to cultivate its friendship. By secretly 
informing the Travancore Raja about the preparations of his 
enemy, the Dutch perhaps imagined that they ^could gain his 
favour and friendship. 

Marthanda Varma made busy preparations and proceeded 
with his army to Mavelikara. As the Maharaja was slightly 
indisposed, the prince together with Rama lyen and De Lannoy 
was ordered to lead the expedition. 'The confederates landed at * 
Porrakkad and immediately a sanguinary battle followed. The 
well -disciplined army of Travancore with its strong equipment 
proved its superiority over its enemies. Many soldiers of tl|e 



Cochin army wer^' slain, and Paliath Achen, 

and several other nobles were taken prisoners. The 

"wto took part in the wa? were severely pnnrshed by 

.Rama lyen. 


(i.»« » ~ "f cTsi* « 

- ..Ts i rsr. 

Madathumkara palace was not “““P ^ j ys. The 

royal family; but it was guarded by a handW oU pj^ 

Dalawa easily captured the j^i-ces alarmed the 

kutty. The rapid advance of 

Rai a of Cochin. The concerted -Rama lyen would 

tains had miserably faikd and he immediately 

cress bis victories into the „;n;Tiff for his past conduct 

sent a messenger to Cochin a& teques- 

and suing for peace. The Du‘cn Iye„. 

ted the Maharaja to s‘°P E^ma lyen to return, to ^ 

Marthanda tas made the northern limit of Travan- 

Mavelikara. ^ Arookut y 

do better or be_ more s our oldest aUy ana ^ 

strengthen then Governor wrote, “ gj^^res with 

supported him in a war whh Tr^an^ 

It was the pet g^id that at the time ol In 

,,;;'”:.°XirSe'-aaaaBaoop.,br''.. , 
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he told the Elaya Raja tluit hk only <li^appointincnt in life was 
that he was ‘not perinitied to cummer and annex the whole of the 
Cochin Raja’s territories and add that Raja',', name to the 
Travancoro pension list. But it waa prudence that advised 
ilarthanda Varma to desist from tins project. “ Shouki it be 
assked why, being so successful in everything, he has not exten- 
ded his conquests further and completely .subjugated the king of 
.Cochin ", writes Moons, “ the answer is that he would certainly 
have done this and has it still in his mind ; but TravMUCcjru is 
far-seeing and careful ; he knows tJiat the conservation of Ins 
conquests requires as much prudence as their acquisition ; he lies 
in wait *, he looks out for opportunities and seldom let.s any 
chance of obtaining an advantage .slip by"-. As Moons riglitly 
observes, it vs'as to his advantage to keep (jiiiet at that time us 
there was the legitimate chance of ;i .sweeping invasion of all 
territories b3^ Hyder Ali. Therefore MartJiande Varma thought 
it wise to,draw the line at Arookutty. 

Peace with Cochin was sooii broken on tJie question of a 
• Jtract of land known us Kurappuram. The .Cochin Raja pre.'ised 
his claim on Karappuram and Puliath Achen and Kodacherry 
^ Karthav were collecting an array to defend lus claim. Ranu 
lyen immediately proceeded from illavelikani wilii his powerful 
army and drove the Xochin troops beyond Arookutty. I'he 
Cochin Raja finding himself lieipless again .sued for pc.ice. He 


agreed J;o cede Karappuram to Travancore. 


As the Maharaja was adding on territurfes after territories 
there were violent outbreaks of rebellion in different p.irts of his 
dominions. In 1754 there was an organised i.naucrectiun by tiie 
inhabitants of the northern countries of .'Vmhalipu',clia. Ch,u)''anas- 
sery, Kottayam and Ettumanoor. They were instigated by the 
Zamprin and also by the deposed Rajiis of Thafcku.nbiir and 
Vadakkumkur. Rama, lyen advanced to the nortii to suppress tite 
rebellion ; but his attempts were of no av.dl. He re,, nested tl.e 
Maharaja to go over to these places persojiaily t„ bring the siiaa- 

tion under control. The rebellion subsided on tlie arrival oi tie 
Maharaja But Marthanda too;: pre^utionrtry measure* :o 
root out the trouble and sought the help or Hyder Ali of 
Hyder Ah promptly replied .ha, he svonld 'send a sn-o.-:; 

the help of the Mahaftja KassiiSdc-ni to induce tie .w-T-- 
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' Maharaja, finding that Hyder's h.elp was 

necessary,, later wrote to him 'declining his offer. The 
Maharaja was wise m not availing himself of ^Hyder’s promised 
help. That would have provided a handle for Hyder to carry 
out Ins ambitious designs in Malabar. The Maharaja's reply 
aechmng his promised help, was not pleasing to the Mysore 
ruler. He understood the drift of this reply and thul^ the first 
seed of enmity between Travancbre and Mysore was sown. ' 


IJie conduct of the Maharaja in inviting foreign mercenaries 
to suppress the rebellion hi his own State has been severely 
criticised as both impolitic and unpatriotic. His plan of getting 
the help of Hyder Ali was no doubt imprudent ; though the 
Ma'haraja'soon realised it and did not avail himself of the help. 
But Hyder was made of the same calibre as Marthanda Varma, 
and he could not be easily put off by the Maharaja’s arts. 
The remedy which the Maharaja sought was more disastrous than 
the disease ; and once it was sought, it was not easy to be shaken 
* off. It was the beginning ot the series of wars in which Travan- 
core was involved in the next decade. It was not the first time 
that Marthanda Varma was invoking foreign aid for the manage- 
ment of his affairs in Malabar. It was at the root of his policy 
from beginning to end. 


Marthanda Varma was fortunate in securing the able 
services of Rama lyen,^- an unscrupulous general, but a statesman 
of unparallelled merits. In scheming and intrigue no one was 


1 According to the high authority of Jlahakavi Ullor S. Parameswara 
Iyer, Rama lyen was a native of Rajamannarkoil in TinneveJly District, and 
his father had settled down in South Travancore, He wa.s brought to the 
notice of Maharaja Rama Varma. the predecessor of Marthanda Varma, and 
by dint of his precocious intelligence rose to important places of service in 
the State, first as Samprathy or Head clerk 'of the 'palace and finally to tie 
post of Dalawa which then combined the functions of prime minister an 
commander-in-chief. Besides his martial exploits and administrative abilities 
Rama Ijen was a patron of letters and himself a member of a learned D 
He renovated the temple at Aruvikkara in"' 1745. A Sanskrit poem e 
Chathaka Sandesa ' written about 1785 describes the fort at Quilou that e 
fauilt- as being the very incarnation of his valour. His brother Gopala yen 
also worked up his way to the' post of Dalawa which he held for a number o . 
years, (1768 -76) 

(Vide article on •" Some new facts on Rama lyen Dalawa, the war ^ 

Statesman of Travancore” by UlloorS. Parameswara Iyer, in the I. • • 

Commissioa proceedings, Vol. XIX. 1942. Pages 141 to 42). 
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a matdt- to Rama lycu and in carrying out tire designs of 
his master eftectivcly no one could excel him. Visakam 
Thirunal Rama Varma Maharaja of Travaucore (1055 to I060 M.E.) 
observed. "He (ilartluinda Varma) was served by one of the 
ablest of ministers. Sully did not serve Henry IV of France more 
nobly and faithfully than Kama iyen did- Marthanda Varma. 

Rama Iyen was unrelenting, ^unsparing and often 

unscrupulous to his master’s enemies, but his seif was merged 
completely in that of his master. He was as fearless in the 
council room as he was in the battle field. With such a master 
as his right hand ;uid with a strong will, abiding patience and 
indomitable courage, the Raja not only won back what his 
predecessors had lost but subjugated one after another tiie 
neighbouring chiefs who were a perpetual source of trouble.” 

It was tlie great ambition of Marthanda Varma to destroy 
the old feudal nobility of the Nairs and to build up 
on its debris a powcrfiU and efficient autocracy. Tliis was 
so deadly against the cherished sentiments of the people of 
Malabar Uiat it took many years for even Marthanda Varma to 
establish it on a secure basis. Mr. K, M. Panikar in his “ Midabar 
and the Dutch ”, severely criticises ilarthanda Varma as being 
entirely devoid of a feeling for “ Kerala Dharma.” " The basis ol 
his stateci-aft ” says Mr. Panilrar, “ was the utilisation of foreign 

help for subduing the chieftains opposed to him His 

autocratic state was to be supported by the twin pillars of a 
mercenary army and an alien bureaucracy, both hostile to the 
population of Malabar and unsympathetic towards its institu- 
tions The ethics of utilising foreign help for suppressing 
enemies need not be questioned at all. When once Marthanda 
Varma was bent upon • subduing his enemies, it mattered little 
whether he, depended entirely on his army or hired soldiers from 
outside. It was open to all princes to secure help from out- 
side and it was not any respect for the feeling of ‘‘Kerala Diiarma” 
that prevented th^ from doing it. The truth is that they had 
neither the skill nor tlie courage of Marthanda Varma to venture 
on sucli schemes. No doubt the numerous chieftains and princes 
who were subdued by Marthanda Varma considered his action as 
a violation 'of their legitimate rights and liberties. But the pres- - 
ence of innumerable independent^ principalities, hardly able to 
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subsist by their revenues or maintain good rule was certaiidy not 
conducive to the happiness of the people. It may be a fact that the 

Varma Mgh-handed actions of Jlarthanda 

arma. But they could not understand the necessity or advanta- 
ges of a political unification. It would have been a Herculean task 

induce by peaceful means 
fie different principalities to merge into, a common entity. 

Conquest was the only means for creating a united aqcl strong 
Trayancore and. certainly in this case the end justifies the 
means. It would be wrong to accuse Marthanda Varma of any 
violation of Kerala Dharma “ Kerala Dharma does not con- 
sist in the perpetuation of a highly incompetent and undesirable 
political system. Perhaps it may be difficult to justifiy on strict 
moral grounds the treatment he meted out to the Ettuveettil 
Pillamars. But Marthanda Varma was a practicid' statesman. 
He realised fully well, and rightly too, that the total 
annihilation ot the recalcitrant nobility was the sin qua 
non of an orderly government. And this soldier-king with a 
heart to resolve a head to contrive "*and a hand to execute " .set 


about his task in the most thorough manner possible. And its 
result was that he raised -Travancore from its insignificance to 
the forefront of Malabar politics. The great achievement of 
Marthanda Varma Svas that he carved out a po%YeiTul state from 
out of on agglomeration of weak, principalities and made it an 
effective bidwark against foreign aggression. * “ Thus ended the 
the dominion of the petty Malabar^ sovereigns and princes, tints 
was humanity avenged and thus were the crimes punished and 
licentiousness suppressed by which the country' had been 
distracted ever since the loth century." ^ 


The greatness of Marthanda Varma lies in the fact that iu» 
conquests kept pace with consolidation. After finbhifig his 
conquests'he brought about e.xtensive r^forttis in the military uttr 
revenue administration of the State. Captain De Laano) '.’..vi 
appointed as Uie commander-in-chief of tlie Travancore forct, a. 
He had already in his employ a body of sokfiers tratne-d m 
western methods of warfare. The Maharaja jcaiised Ucit a v.i. 
equipped and well disciplined army was highly izidispei):.able Juf 
the administration of his e.'itensive doiniuioiis. Xho Ma{sar,>i‘‘ 
palace at Padmanabiiapuram was stion gly 

I Fra Bartolomeo “ A voyage to the lodicj.’* 



Udayagiri was converted into a strong military establishment. 
Batteries were erected on the sea coast at different places and old 
forts were renovated and strengthened. Rama lyen was deputed .. 
to organise the revenue administration of the State. A commerce 
department was established and pandakasalas or store-lious§s 
were erected in different parts of the State. The lands annexed 
by the State were assessed and their administration was 
established on a sound financial -basis. Many public works 
were undertaken and numerous palaces were constructed. Roads 
and canals were made to facilitate commerce and communi- 
cations. , ~ 

The important role played by Marthanda Varma in deciding 
the fate of the Dutch in Malabar can hardly be exaggerated. To 
Marthanda Varma goes the credit of shattering the Dutch East 
India Company’s usurped position as the sovereign authority in 
Malabar. Marthanda Varma was able to compel the- Dutch to 
discard their old system of Malabar administration and to adopt 
a new policy whose chief feature was to keep friends with Travan- 
core 'Moens wrote, ” As long^as the Company sticks to its present 
peaceable "policy, friendship with this king is and’ must remain of 
utmost necessity.” But the Dutch were always apprehensive 
about the political designs of Marthanda Varma. The letter 
Irom the Amsterdam Coipicil to Batavia, dated i3th|October 1755, 
stated “ When we reflect on the’ambitious designs o| this prince 
and his behaviour from time to time even with regard to the 
Company, we are more and more strengthened in our belief that 
not much reliance can be placed upon the aforenamed Raja. For 
this reason we once more recommend our administrators always 
to follow carefully the enterprises of the prince, to be on their 
guard at every turn of events ”. The Dutch authorities expressed 
the same fears about Marthanda Varma in another letter dated 
4th October 1756. " With reference to the king of Trayancore 

whose progress we, cannot behold with indifferent eyes, we are 
constantly in fear that if the said king should conquer' the kings 
of Cochin, Birkancur and Thekkumkur, he would become a 
dangerous neighbour to the Company for this reason it would be 
desirable that the combined arms of the said three kings may be 
so prosperous that the one party could be kept in check by the 
other, and the kiijg of Travancore thwarted in the execution < of 
his ambitious designs, of which he has already given diverse indi- 
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cations and which therefore require every attention". The Dutch 
earnestly wished that Iravancore had not hecome so exceedingly 
large and Cochin so small so that the latter might balance the 
former. MartJianda Varma had convinced the Dutch that they 
coiilti no longer play the convenient game of adjusting the balance 
of power in Malabar to their advantage. And this was no small 
achievement. Marthanda Varma will ever remain as one of the 
most outstanding figures in Malabar iiistory. 

CHAPTER VI 

THE Z^aMORIN AND THE DUTCH 


T he failure of the Dutch against Travancore had many disastrous 
consequences. It encouraged all the Malabar chieftains to 
throw aside the authority of the Dutch. The’ Malabar princes 
discovered that' their interests had been given up to Travancore 
by the treaty* of 1753, and they were therefore seeking for new 
alliances to strengtlicn their position. The Zamorin oTCalicut 
who for long had enjoyed the position of the premier prince of 
Malabar w’us not slow to miss this opportunity. When the Dutch 
first came to Malabar the most powerful prince they found on the 
coa.st was tlie Zamorin. ft was with the help of the Zairiorin that ^ 
they established their power in Cocliin. But the Dutch were 
always thwarting the political ambitions of the Zamorin on the 
plea of protecting their allies. By the treaty of 1717 the Zamorin 
had been compelled to cede Chettwaye and Pappanivattam to the 
Dutch and to allow them freedom of trade in his^ dominions. But 
ever since the surrender of Chettwaye, the Zamorin had been 
trying to testove it to his kmgdom. Chettwaye was so vital to his^ 
communications in the south that he could ^ not ahord to lose it. 
The Zamorin tried peaceful means to win back the lost territories. 
But the Dutch were not prepared to return what they had gained 
after so much of fighting. The hostility between the Dutch and 
the Zamorin was becoming keener. Chettwaye was not the only 
bone of contention.' The Dutch wanted 'to prevent the establish- 
ment of English influence in the Zamorin's territories and they 
were taking every possible step to,achieve this end. The Zamorin 
was meanwhile trying to strengthen his postion by forming a i- 
^ ances. In 1728 he sent Padraanabha Pattar to Kayapikulaffl, 
^'"''Uakkurnkur, Thekkumkur and othe^_places 



ances with tJiem. The main object of this alliance was to bring 
(low'll the power of the Dutch and coiuiuer Cochin. The Dutch 
also were not slow in eoiux-rling measures for the suppression of 
tlie Zaiporin's pow’cr. hi 1735 tliey occupied Inamakal and forti- 
fied it. But Uiey continued to maintain their appearance of 
friendship with the Zamorin ; therefore it did not result in the 
commencement of hostilities. The Raja of Cochiji invaded the 
lands of Chittoor Namboodiri in 1750. .but even this did not 
result in the outbreak of war. In 17.}^ a serious di.spute arose 
between the Cochin Raja and tlio Zamorin about the management 
of the Triparayar temple and the heir-apparent of Calicut who 
was lui inveterate- enemy of the Dutcli invaded Cochin, This 
prince, Gollenessee says, used to boast tiiat he intended ' to live 
and die as a mortal enemy of the Dutch.' He made a sudden 
raid upon the kingdom of Cochin without any previous declara- 
tion of war and captured the teritory kncAvn as Mangalain. At tliat 
. time the prince received ' information about the arrival of Van 
Imhoff and suddenly stopped all liostilities. Tlie Zamorin 
disowned his responsibility for this war and declared that every- 
thing had been clone without his orders. A peace was concluded 
on the 3rd December 17.^2 in the presence of two deputies of the 
Company, The Dutch " seriously warned the king of Cochin to 
avoid carefully every occasion of new disturbances and rather to 
bear and digest a small injustice than bring greater one upon 
himselfC"- 

Even though a temporary peace was signed between Cochin 
and Calicut in 1742, the Zamorin was making busy preparations 
for carrying out his great political designs. The Zamorin was 
watching the progress of Travancore and the steady decline of the 
Cojnpany’s power. "lie found that he could • insult the Dutch 
' with impunity, as although they sent remonstrances, these were 
unsupported by physical force'-*.” 

In 1752 the Zamorin attacked Iiiamakkal,. The next year 
they took Pappanivattom and obliged the Dutch to retire to 
Cranganore with the loss of eight pieces of artillery. The Zamorin 
had compelled many petty chieftains to- recognise him as the 
overlord of Malabar. The Cochin Raja had • always refused 


1 Gollenesse. Memoirs. 

2 Day. .- Land of the Feynmals. 
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to acknowledge the Zaraorin’s suzerainty, The Zamorin 'ven- 
tured on his aggressive scheme of conquest and invaded Cochin 
with a large army. In the meantime, Marthanda Varma' was 
steadily extending iiis dominions northwards. Attacked .on both 
side§ by powerful enemies, the Cochin Raja looked up to the 
Dutch-for help. He wrote many letters to the Dutch at Cochin 
and Batavip * reminding them of their treaty obligations 
to protect Cochin from outside attacks. But the Dutch were not' 
inclined to lend active assistance to Cochin. The Cochin Rajh 
realised thht. his kingdom would be reduced to extinction it he 
<iid not make a diplomatic move to secure a powerful ally. An 
alliance w'i th the Zaraorin was clearly impossible and therefore 
Cochin turned to Travancore for help. The leader of these 
_ negotiations was Paliath Komi Achen. a far-seeing diplomat of 
exceptional abilities. He had been taken prisoner at the battle 
of Ambulapuzha and taken to Trivandrum. He had realised that 
an alliance with Travancore would be to the best interests of his 
country and had cultivated the 'friendship of Marthanda Varma 
and the Elaya Raja during his stay at Trivandrum. ‘ He -knew 
perfectly well that depending on Dutdi help would be extremely 
foolish and persuaded the Cochin Baja to come to an agree* 
inent with Marthanda Varma. The Cochin Raja came to 
Mavelikara where he had an interview with i\Iarthanda Varma. 

A peace was signed between tlie two princes in 1757. The Raja 
of Cochin declared perpetual alliance with Travancore and volun-_ 
tariiy ceded all tJie places which the Travancore army iiad con- 
quered. He relinquished all his claims over ^ the petty principa- 
lities of the north with the exception of Aiangad and Parar. He 
promised to render no help to the enemies of Travancore and to 
refrain from all intercourse with the deposed Rajas of Ambala- 
puzha, Thekkumkur and Vadakknmkur, The deposed Raja of 
Ambalapuzha was permitted to stay at Trichur, 

The Zamorin -was steadily scoring victories at the expense of 
Cochin .and, the Dutch. In 175b the Zamorin invaded the 
territories round ahout Cranganore. The Zamorin s troops 
strengthened themselves at Pappanivattam throwing up earth 
.works at* ' Tripoonatty ’ holding posts at Madilakam. They erected,^ 
palisades at the river bank closing the* passages and preventing 
supplies from reaching the Datch^garrison at Madilakam. The 
Zamorin with 5000 Nairs advanced close to the Cranganore fort 
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and overran Parur. ‘The Dutch in Cochin' were greatly alarmed 
at the progress of the.Zamorin. The garrison at Cochin consisted 
of only 138 Europeans' and 75 Topasses.^ They enlisted some 
natives and wrote to Ceylon to send immediate reinforcements. 
But the Ceylon Government could not spare any soldiers at that 
time. The Dutch then requested the Rajas of Chettwaye, Ayroor 
and Cranganore to stop the advance of the Zamorin’s troops. 
But these chieftains had. already realised the futility of their 
alliance with the 'Dutch and they declined to comply with their 
request. On the other hand they entered into alliances with the 
Zamorin. "The petty princes perceiving" the Dutch no longer 
protected them ^against Travancore had recourse to the Zamorin, 
whom they persuaded to enter into hostilities against -the 
company. The Dutch" commander applied to the Raja of 
Travancore for help* but he replied that " he had told the 
Zamorin's ambassadors that they ought to advise their sovereign 
to stop." Perhaps the 'Travancore Raja did not want to inter- 
fere in the war at that stage. He knew that when the Dutch 
would be hard pressed they would be compelled to beg his 
assistance and then he would carry out his schemes of conquest as 
he pleased? 

1 Topasses A name used in the 17th or 18th century for dark-skinned 
half-caste Portuguese Christians It is held that the word is a corruption of 
the Turkish 'Top-chi’, (a gunner) Various other derivations have also been 
given. Thus Grine and following him Wilson, had derived the word, from 
■ Topy ' ' a hat ‘ and held it to mean ’ batman ’ or ‘ Topy-walas ’ gtill'another ‘ 
curious derivation is from the word ' Dubash f.a , inteipreter between the 
Europeans and the Indians. 

Possibly the first derivation is the correct one, because European gunners, 
Italians. Levantines, or Ottomans, were empolyed as artillery'men and for 
casting guns, from' very early in the 16th century, Portuguese gunniei 7 , i.e , 
Top-chis (Top-khana artillery department) were employed by the'‘Zamorin of 
Calicut,' as is frequently mentioned in the Annals of Correa wlip -weqt over to * 
India in 1512 and remained in' the country as latfe as 156f. Ref-*i~" Three 
Voyage of Vas Co da Gama and his Viceroyalty ” of Caspar Correa. 'Translated 
by E. J Stanley. . ' - 

The term Topaz or Topas was frequently in use from about 1670 in the 
records of the English factories Gradually, in “course of time .it cam’e to be 
applied to the sons of E-uropean men and black woman who affected European 
dress and wore European hat According to the high authority of James Mill, 

It denoted the Indo Portuguese, either the mixed descendants of Portuguese 
and Indian parents or^converts to the Portuguese from the Indian faith. They 
were also known as Mestizos (literally of mLxed blood). 



While the Dutch and the Zamorin were carrying on hdstHh 
^ ties, peace talks also .were indulged in. The main idea of the 
Zamonn was not to suppress the. power of the Dutch. He 
would have readily welcomed their* help for carrying out his 
designs over others. The Zamorin was also careful to prevent an 
alliance between Travancore and the Dutch, which he knew 
would only strengthen the power of Travancore. Further there 
were frightful rumours about the imminent invasion of Calicut by 
Hyder AH. Therefore* the Zamorin thought it would be a wise 
step to negotiate peace with the Dutch. On October i8th 1756 
the iZamorin sent a Jew— Ezekiel Rabbi — to the Dutch to arrange 
terms for peace. He promised to give the Dutch 2,000 candies ^ of 
pepper^ yearly if they would join sides with liim against 
Travancore. The Dutch did not want to wage a war wiUi 
Travancore. They sent a reply that as soon as the lands which 
the Zamorin had conquered were restored t^ them, they would 
consider the offer oT peace. They also stated that the 


new 


treaty ^should be on the basis of the old one, f.e., the treaty of 
E717. The Dutch did not want to commit themselves to support 
my party in haste. Before doing. that they wanted to ascertain 
vhat terms either ‘ party would offer. Governor Cuaes in his 
etter .to Batavia stated : “ Should Travancore refuse to join us, it 
lecomes the more urgent that your Excellencies should furnish 
sufficient forces to- enable us to assume a commanding position, 
merely to overawe these Malabar chiefs and thus to continue on 
the terras of most intiraatejriendship with Iravancore, without 
the slightest room for any misunder-standing, ' He also added 
that '* should the Zamorin give an opportunity for a renewal of 
friendship with him, on reasonable and honourable terms, it is 
advisable to at once close witli them.” Thus tiie Dutch uerc 
trying to'mtike the best use of these opporimiitics, 

Meauwiiile the Zamorin had occupied the m.'ijor part of 
Cochin's territories. He could capture Inamakkal without bring 
a shot. From there he advanced to Trichur which was vary 
poorly defended. The handful of soldters he found' tlaoc were- 
driven out’and Trichur was made the capital of the Zanionus 
territories in Cochin. Many local chieftains voluntarily siirrtn^ 
dered before tlie Zamorin. Chankarakanda Iv.uiual, Clutta- 

1 ■ Coeby Kaja Cbaniram' vay^ 4.000 candies v^crc oUcred. 

P. 299. 
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Nampooihiri aiKl N-vmbt.»r iiivitotl the Z-imorin to take 

possession of Our.ik.un, Arattuptuha ,intl MajnMu.un.' The 
kimoriii’s forces sfi/A'd the Mnliork.iv.i hdotupn,' to Paliam 

and coinpi-'Ucd many local cinoK to reco^ni-'e his su/.eraisjty. In 
175S the Zmnoriii’s forces atiaekod Chcnnamm^ahuii, the ^eat of 
the Pvdiath Aclions an<! tlrove away the [’aliam lioops. I’aliath 
xlchen and tlie members of hi'^ family wcie obliged* to leave 
Chennamangalam and settle -in Vypccit. 'fhis was the must 
critical period in the insiory of Cociiin. The Cochin Ivaja havl 
been deprived of the major pari of Ins tertitories. The majority 
of the Ra.ja’a feudatories luul joined sides with the Zaiuorin, 
Even some of the members of the Pahanr family were thinking 
of going over to tljc Zamorin, But Komi Achcu, the Bali, on 
chief, stood loyal to the Raja and tried his best to strengthen the 
Raja’s power in Cociiin. 

When the Zamorin was thus at tlie /enilh of Jiis power, he 
concluded u treaty with the Duicli by which lie agreed to give 
up Matilakam. Puttenchira, Chetiwaye and Fappmivauam. lie 
also promised to pay a war indemnity of 65,000 Rupi'c-> t<> tiie 
Dutch, ft seems strange that the Zamorin should ‘rlgn a tre.ity 
of this kind with the Dutch when he was victorimu in .dt in-, 
operations. Prob.ibly he feared a combined .Uiack «/f Trav.uu'ore 
and the Dutch. ‘ Perhaps it w.is Ids idea to onset the immcdi.ite 
prospects of a Travancore inva.sion by a treaty witli the DnicJu 
“ The Zamorin had no fear of the Dutch ; 'die knew wiiai tiieu 
strength was and whore their we;iknes.s lay. The immediate 
crisis tided over, and the advance of the Travancoreans stopped, 
he thought he could at his own copveruence recover Chetiwaye “ ■' 

The Cochin Raja knew that he could not resist the, advance 
of the Zamorin without liclp from outside. 'Hierefore lie retired 
to Ernakulam with his troops. The only effective lielp he could 
hope to secure at that time was from Travancore. In X75S the 
great Marthanda Varma died and lie was succeeded by his 
illustrious nephew I^na Varma. Rruna Varma had been trailed 
and brought up by Marthanda Varma and he proved himself to 
be a worthy successor of his great uncle. As heir-apparent he 
had closely associated himself with matters of state adniinistra- 

1 Cochy Rajya Charitrara by K. p. p, P. -305. 

2 K, V. I^rishna Iyer. Zamotjns of Calicut. 



tion and his policy as king \yas strictly in ^accordance with ’'that 
0 his predecessor. His long rule extending over a period 'of 40 
years, characterised by wisdom,, justice and kindness, was ex- 
tremely popular and won Jiim the title of , " Dharma Raja He 
, was endowed with great natural gifts and administrative abilities, 
which stood him in good stead under trying circumstances. 

The Cochin Raja sent Paliath Achen tO' Travancore to solicit 
the Maharaja’s-help for checking the aggression of the Zamorin. 
A fresh treaty* was signed on the 26th Decepiber 1761 based on 
the provisions of the former treaty. The Cochin Raja pri^ised 
to bear all expenses tiiat will be incurred in connection with war 
against the Zamorin. He relinquished his claims over the Karap- 
puram territories. ^ 

At the time of the signing ot the treaty Karappuram was a 
part of Travancore, but the clause about the surrender of Cochin’s 
claims oyer that territory was purposely included to prevent all 
' future disputes about it. It is stated that the Travancore Raja hesi- 
tated to place full confidence in the Cochin chief and delayed to 
talre action against the Zamorin. Therefore the Codiin Raja sent . 
his nephew to Trivandrum to swear his allegiance to the treaty’^. 

1 “ You inform me that the Samoory has entered youv 

country with his troops, e-xpelled your people and taken possession of it and you ' 
desire me to assist you by sending my troops at my own expense in order cto 
enable you to recover possession of your country by expellinlg the Saraoory’s 
troops from that part which extends liorth as far, as poocoidah river and east 
as far as Chitoor river as also the districts you formerly possessed in 
Vellapanad Karee. If I should assist you and put you in possession of this^ 
country you in return agree to make over to me the district Karappuram 
extending to the south of Pampolly river and north of Alipie and also Paroor 

and Alangadu with all their rights etc I my troops 

to he paid by me and will use every exertion and lender all the assistance 
in my power to defeat the Samoory’s troops and restore your country . 

Malabar Manual Vol. III. P. 112. 

2 A perpetual alliance was solemnly declared before the deity at 
Suchindram. It was as follows We, Veera Kerala Varma Raja, born 
under the star Rohini of PerUmpatappu Swaroqpam declare in the presence o 
Sthanu Moorthy, deity of Suchindram, that neither we nor our heirs will do 
or cause to be done any act against Siee Padmanabhadasa Vanchi Pala Rama 
Varma Kulasekhara Perumal Raja of the Trippappoor Swaroopam, born under . • 
the star of Kartbiga or agaifist his heirs. We will not join with those jvho are 
his enemies; neither ivill we correspond with them. Truly resolved an 
solemnly declared an the feet of Stbanumoorthy, ” 

(Sankuny Menon, History of Travancore), Chapter III. P. 1S9. 


Accordina to the terijis of this treatj^ the Maharaja, sent hia 
troops to the north to assist the Cochin Raja. The Travancore 
forcffi were under the command of Aiyyappan Marthanda Pillay, 
the Dalawa' and General De Llannoy. The first thing they under- 
took was the construction of the famous ‘ Travalicore Lines, , 
extending from Cranganore to the foot of the ghats. The cons- 
truction of -a nortliern barrier was found to be imperatively 
necessary as ‘there was the threat of a Jlysorean invasion of 
Travancore. The fortifications were constructed under the super- 
vision of De Lannoy • and the Dalawa who were specially, 
commissioned for this liy the Maharaja. The Maharaja had also 
a conference with the Cochin Raja at Annamanaday. As many, 
parts of the barrier had to pass through Cochin, the Cochin Raja 
ceded' these lands to Travancore. 


In 1762 the Travancore troops under the command of De 
Lannoy formed into three divisions and attacked the Zamorin's 
possessions "at Cranganore Parur and.Verapoly. The Zamorin 
was driven back from Cochin and the Cochin Raja was re-instated 
in his original possessions. The Dalawa'" even contemplated an 
^attack of^ Calicut, the Zamorin’s capital. But by that time the 
Zamorin had sued for peace and the Maharaja ordered his minister 
to return. The imminent danger of Hyder’s invasion had induced 


1 “ They (Travancore Lines) 'consisted of an'imposing earthen rampart, 
not very high, extending'over thirty tniles in length from Palliport along a great 
portion of the Cochin State cm a strip of land ceded by the Cochin Raja which 
served as check upon the Zamorin’s advances. Just flanking their western 
extremity were the Dutch forts of Cranganore and A.yakottah. The lines were 
fronted by a ditch on the North. Flanking towers were placed at intervals 
and a fort was constructed at the western extremity.” 


(Travancore State Manual, Vol. I ) Ch. VI. P 372. 

* Day gives the lollowing accounts about the Travancore Lines 

They commenced at Yellingayree to the, eastward of which the hills 
were supposed to afford some defenqe. They ’then extended 24 miles to the 
westward and terminated at Jacotay— a'name which was occasionally employed 
to designate the whole work. The latter consisted of a rather strong embank- 
ment and parapet of earth . the whole measuring at the highest part above 
fifteen feet, but the elevation was not always the. same.. The ditch was 
generally speaking about half that dfepth, and two or three feet broad An 
Abatlis composed of a bamboo hedge was planted, which in some plaSs 

It has been carefully preserved may stilhbe seen flourishing. "Along its Srer 
side ran a broad and level road and coafto.-o.q , ““ inner 

.»o small ,Lk " 
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both the princes to atop their hostilities and seek ' 

one another. Further, the Travancore Raja h/ Personal 

reasons for carrying on the war against theZamJ^'^' 

Obligation was to restore the Cochin Raja's territorf"' 
fulhlied that he was ready for’ipeace. The 
Padmanabhapuram to meet the Maharaja and a tri 
was concluded in 1765 (26th Idavom 938 M. E.) 
promised to maintain perpetual friendship an 
Travancore and to pay a war indemnity of 150.000' 
treaty protected the Jnterests of Cochin by prJ’ 
should be left uumolested by the Zaraorin. Anf 
m’ight arise between the Zamorin and Cochin was | ' 
the mediation 'of Travancore. The Zamorin anT Mahamjd 
promised to help each other in case of a foreign ai 

-v ^ 

V After re-instating the Cochin Raja in his restcj 
the Travancore Raja opened up xMieppey to ioreigri j 

which I was greatly ruinous to the interests of tj,*’ , , 

Dutch liad formerly prevented the Raja of 
this ^011 the ground that they would not havel 
exportation of cinnamon and^pepper. But now I 
not in a position to check the Raja of Travancof Cranganore 
made Travancore mas ter- of the whole country f| 

to Cape Comorin. - / ^ I , . , 

' . j , Cochin 

In the war between the Zamorin jQ^ed sidcb 

many of the feudatories and nobles' of Cochin 
with the Zamorin. The Zamorin’s authority hadj 
by many local chieftains of Cochin and they >ve 
porting the Calicut troops in their war with Coctj 

core the power of the Nair nobility had been cd jjjeieioie there 
.by the iron measures of Marthanda Varma an todiiii 

was no chance of any popular insurrection tl and 

Raja also' wanted to secure his position on a respect. The 

le biuuglit to the 
Uveal cUi oath of 
01 Cochin and 
of thc'^e pnnres 


kcl dominions, 
tr nlc, an event 


been recogm''ed 
|o a>.ti\ely &up- 
1111. in fravan- 
fnpletc]} biokcn 


sought the help of the Travancore Raja in 
principal leaders among the rebellious nobles Wj 
temple at Tiiiruvanchikulam and compelled do 
fidelity. They promised to'be loyal to the Raj 
Travancore and never to -entertain any enemiel 
in their' ‘territories. They undertook to break againsr tliv 

fipns with the Zamorin. and , to support Ibe j jj; 

Zamorin's aggression. The second chief of Pa! 
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active part in the rebellions. He was also compelled to swear an 
oath of loyalty to Cochin and Travancore. Pic ■ repented very 
much for all his' youthful misdemeanours and prayed that he 
should be forgiven and protected by the Rajas. He promised to . 
be obedient to his brother, the first Lord of Paliam wlio has 
always been loyal to his master. The properties of the rebellious 
chieftains were forfeited to the State and all their titles apd 
' claims were abolished. 

The part played by the Travancore Raja in annihilating the 
power of Cochin nobility is very significant. He saved the ^ochin 
Raja from the aggression of his hereditary enemy the Zamorin, 
and also from his own feudal nobles. The Rajas of Cochin were 
the feudatories of the Zamorins when the Portuguese first came 
to Malabar. During the Portuguese hegemony in Malabar; 
Cochin had secured its independence from the domination of 
Calicut, But ever since, 'the two States had been in perpetual 
warfare. The Cochin Raja had never be.en'able to suppress the 
power of his feudal chiefs. Like the Pillamars and Madampies of 
Travancore, these nobles had been enjoying more or less sovereign 
authrity in their own villages. The interference of Travancore 
^ brought to a close the war with Zamorm which was going on for 
about 250 years and also destroyed the power and influence of 
the local nobility. 

Even though matters were amicably settled between the three 
States of Travancore, Cochin and Calicut, a quarrel broke out 
between the Dutch and Travancore over the question of the 
possession of the Muthukunnu islands. According to the treaty 
of 1758 between the Dutch and the Zamorin, the latter had pro- 
mised to pay a war indemnity of 65,000 Rupees. By the year 
1762 more thandialf the amount had been paid by the Zamorin 
in different instalments. But there still remained a balance of 
30,00.0 Rupees. As the Zamorin was involved in expensive wars 
with Cochin and Travancore he could not pay the amount due to 
the Company. He mortgaged to the Dutch the islands of 
Muthukunnu which he had previously taken from Cochin as a 
security for the amount due to the Dutch. ._The Dutch resolved 
to take these islands as security on an estimated value of 16,000 
Rupees, If the Zamorin failed to pay his arrears within a period 
of two years, the Dutch were to take possession of the , islands. 
When the stipulated period Was over,, the Dutch resolved to 
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appropriate these ’ islands as the ‘Zamorin had failed to fulfil his 
obligations. 'But Travancore disapproved of this transaction and 
laid claim to the island on behalf of the Raja of Cochin. Moens 
the Dutch , Governor, says that before entering into the transac- 
tion, ‘thh Dutch hdd consulted the'^Travancore Raja and obtained 
his 'fiermissidn in a conference with him at Shertallai, The 
Xravandore Raja pressed his claims on behalf of Cochin and used 
to issue 'interdicts ' preventing sowing and harvest in the islands. ' 
Matters went on like This till 1767 when the Dutch sent troops 
from Chranganore to take forcible possession of the_ islands. 
Since ‘then no more ' interdidts ’ -were laid on the islands and 
no other "improper claims” were pressed on by Travancore. 
But special orders were given 'by the Dutch autho/ities about 
this affair 'as they were always afraid of the intention of 
"'Travancore who seldom forgets anything but alway knows well 
hOw to make 'the best of his . chances.” They knew that , 
"Travancore \Vill not^so easily let this claim slip away from him, 
but 'when occasion offers will formulate it again.” Both 
Trsivancore -and Cochin repeatedly sought -the permission of the 
Dutch Governor to build a strong fort there in order to check 
‘the Mysorean invasions. The Dutch Governor was aware of the 
usefulness of ‘‘the fortifications in these parts for common defence ; 
still he was not prepared to trust ‘the intentions of Trayancord in 
his request for permission to ’construct a fort in Muthukunnu 
islands. He was afraid that if the Travancore Raja was allowed 
to \buiid a fortress there, he may later press his claim for the 
whole islands because he kqew very well that " the Malabaris 
seldom let slip claims which they have once made, but keep them 
always in ■' reserve in order to make them serve as often as an 
opportunity offers.” 

, ! CHAPTER VII 

4'HE 'MYSOREAN INVASIONS ' ' 

i' 

T" 

'^HE Mysorean invasion under'^Hyder Ali was the most signifi- 
4 cant 'event which affected the history of Malabar m 
’general and the fortunes of the Dutch in particular. We ha^ e 
'ahready referred to Marthauda Varma's invocation of help from 
•Hyder-and‘ its political significance. We have also seen how t Je 
•Malabar princes and the Dutch were Jiving in great dread of an 
imfinmeht-'invasio'n from Hyder. 



Hyder Ali is said to have been a descendant loi the tribe ito 
'which the Prophet Muhammad belonged. The date'ofJhis ancestor’s 
migration from Mecca to India cannot'be precisely fixed. Neither 
is it a historical tact which can be accepted ‘without dispute. 
But the details about his' ancestors’ settlement in the Deccan are 
‘ well known and authentic. Hyder's great grand-father Wali 
Muhammad, migrated from North India to Gulburga m. the Nizam’s 
dominions. His father — Nadim Saheb — joined the service of the 
Mysore ruler and steadily rising to prominence became the 
Governor of a province and the captain of ten thousand horses. 
Hyder commenced his military career as an officer of a ‘corps of 
sepoy/, under his father at Devanahaili in 1749. He distinguished 
himself as an efficient soldiei at the siege of Devanahaili and his 
conspicuous abilities attracted the attention of Nanjaraja, the 
Sarvadhikari of Mysore, who secured for him a command of fifty 
cavalry and two hundred infantry. 

The government of Mysore was at that time in the hands of 
the two brothers Devaraj and Nanjaraj. The reigning monarch 
' Chick Kissen ’ was only the nominal head of the, administration, 
while Devaraj the Dalawa and Nanjaraj the Sarvadhikari were 
the de facto rulers. 

In 1750 Hyder joined the army of Barakki Venkat Rao 
that fought side by side with the French. The treasuries seized 
by Hyder in the course of the campaign had enabled him < to 
re-organise his army and equip the soldiers with better weapons ' 
of warfare. With the help of some French sepoys Hyder, began 
to train up his new recruits in novel methods of warfare. He 
raised a body of doo sepoys and 200 horses and further distin- 
guished . himself at' Trichinopoly. " Trichihopoly was Hyder’s 
great training ground. There amidst constant strife and turmoil, 
his fibre was hardened, His' observation, quickened; hisnesourceful- 
ness ' increased and his character developed* It was at 
Trichinopoly that Hyder gained his experience in the art of 
Western warfare which stood him in good stead throughout his 
career. Fighting by the side 'of the English, Hyder had many 
opportunities of securing firsthand knowledge of English stratagem 
and skill in siege warfare. In 1755 Hyder was appointed Foujdar 
of Dindigul. Hyder’s brilliant achievement in Dindigul was the 
subjugation of the rebellious Poligars led by Amminayaka and 


1 " Hyder Ah ” by N K, Smha, P, 14. 
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ApptnuyaJca. ■ Hyder also accumulated much wealtiraid m 
excised the stren^dh o/'his army at Diudigul. He is said to have 
obtained skiKuI Frencli engineers to organise a regular corps of 
artillery and to build up an arsenal and a laboratory. / 

' f Nanjaraj had made himself the undisputed master 

o the Mysore kingdom. 'In I 75 i Hyder'eame-to Seringapatam 
at the request of Nanjaraja to suppress a mutiny there The 
Government of Mysore at that time was in a bankrupt condition. 
Ihe salaries 'of the soldiers had long been in arrears. The 
diflereaces of opinion between Nanjaraj and his brother Devaraj 
only wor.sened the position. Hyder managed to bring about a 
reconciliation between Nanjaraj and his brother, Hg also 
persuaded Nanjaraj to pay off aU the salaries that were in arrears 
to tlie soldiers. Hyder further distinguished -himself by a- 
brilliant victory over the Marathas who invadecF Bangalore. The 
great imputation he had earned by his military exploits, his popu- 
' larity witli the Mysore soldiers and above all his position as the 
leader of a well organised and well equipped army had made him 
dii facto ruler of the major part of the Mysore territories,. From 
1751 onwards Hyder ventured on an aggressive scheme 'bf con- 
; quests and annexation. He annexed Sira and its dependencies .■ 
and Hoskbte and bther forts which had been occupied by the 
Marathas, The Poligars of Raidurg and the^ chief of Harpanhallu 
surrendered without offering resistance. The Chittaldur^ Poligar 
evaded Hyder's summons to surrender and therefore hife country 
was forcibly annexed. His outstanding achievement during this 
period was the conquest of Bednur. The Rani of Bednur is 
said to have offered 18 lakhs of pagodas, as ransom to Hyder. • 
But Hyder marched’ against the city which hO found almost un- 
defended. The Rani had fled to Bellalraydurg and the soldiers 
could offer little resistance. Hyder seized Basavarajdurg, 
Honave, Mangalore and "also BeUalraydurg. Hyder improved 
the fortifications of Bednpr which was renamed Hydernagar. It 
is specially noteworthy that Hyder proclaimed himself as the 
real master of these dominions, while in the other parts of the 
‘ kingdom, Hyder \^as carrying on the' administration in the name ^ 
of the Mysore king. It was at Bednur that Hyder for ^the first 
time asserted his right of strildng coins in his own name : he 

considered Bednur as his ‘ Swarajya^ 

" 1 N. K. Sinha— Hyder AH. P. 68. . . ' 
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PracticiiUy the wliuio of Can.ira was conquered by iiydu'. 
He cilso nude himself suony' on the sea by buildin;! ,i iU;ei \ iiu: 
expenses of which Nvere met by tlie foroibic loatis he exir.iciei! 
from the compicred |>c<.»ple. riie Portii.que^c wore auxioiu to win 
his friendship and assisted lam by allownvq their soldier.: ami 
ofneers to enter his service. 


Tlic Dutch afc this time had factories at B.isnir and .Man;;.i- 
lore, but Hyderdid nut interfere with them. He tried to in;t t;!e 
help of tiie Dutch for securing some cijUipments h)r Iii.s s."!d:'.i.' 
and applied to Wayennan. the Dutclit Governor at Cocihn, n)r 
one thousand muskets. The Governm wrote to the mipreim- 
Govenuneni at Batavia recomending that it might he " .voi tli- 
while to haxe him complimented on behalf of the Comp-uiv a.nd 
to cMUer into negotiation with him But the Supreme GoV'. rn- 
meat at Batavia “ understanding at once that he was not a m in 
with whom the Company could work, recommended that en-.ieii- 
Yours should be made to keep him in that dispo.siiion which -in; 
profes.ced towards the Company and ihat^his demands iijr w.ir 
material should be refused in the most suitable manner", li 
was not in the Company's interest to setup any further esi.iblish- 
ment between Surat and Cochin. They new that they could not 
depend on Hyder’s fricndsliip for long ; tlierefore llieir main policy 
was to observe neutrality. 


Hydcr had aggressive designs mr Malabar trom tb.e very 
beginning. The complicated poUticah-' situation in M.ilalur 
offered him a very good opportunity. 

North Malabar was at' that time in a state of anarchy, a 
sea of intrigues, conflicting interests and mutual jealousies, ’’ 
says N. K. Sinha-. “ The Kolathiri’s sway was now coiniiutl lo 
to the town of Chirakkal. The Mohomedan chief All Raja w;i.s 
master of Canannoru. The Kadathajnad chief ruled between liio 
Mahe and the'Kotta rivers. There was an offshoot of Hk- 
Kilattanad family north of the Kavvyi river. The Koiiaymu 

^ 1 Peixoto says that Hyder’s fleet consisted of 80 vessels, 13 topsail vessels, 
seveidl tnanchooes of' war, besides a great many skybars and snia/1 craft for 
the transport of war materials and provisions for the passage of the army 
across the rivers.' According to the Dutch accounts the fleet had 2 ships, 
7 smaller vessels and ^0 gallivats, besides more than 50 other vessels laden 
with provisions. 

’ 2 Hydet Alh by 1:^. K. Sinha, P. 252, 253. 
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Taluka was partly ia possession of Iruvalina^ 
partly of the PuranaO or Kottayam Rajas 


Narabiars and 


1 first ‘opportunity for Ryder to interfere in the ' affairs of 
Malabar was provided by the Raja of Palghat. The Zainorin of 
tahcut was expanding his territories at the expense of his weak 
neighbours.^ He attacked the dominions of the Palghat Raja in 
1756 and carved out, a country for him in the midst of Palghat 

territories, to which he gave the name Naduvattam. Tha 
' ^^alghat Raja in great despair appealed to Hydgr for help.' 
Hyder promptly sent his brother-in-law Mukhadain Sahib 
(Makhdum Ali Rhan) with 2,000 horses, 5*000 infantry and 5 guns 
to assist the Raja. The Mysore troops aided by the Palghat 
Nairs diove the Zamorin s troops out of the Raja’s ^dominions... 
The Zamorin's troops retreated and finding that th§y\ould not 
resist the Mysoreans, the Zamorin sued for peace. The Zamorin 
promised to restore his Palghat conquests to the Raja and to 
pay a war indemnity of 13 lalrhs of Rupees to Mysore. The , 

• Zamorin then opened -negotiations with Devaraj -do whorn he 
promised to remit the money in different instalments. Hyder 
relinquished his claim in'favour of Devaraj who sent a "Rajput 
corps under Hari Singh to collect the money. But before Hari 
Singh could collect any money from the Zamorin he heard about 
the death of Devraj and returned to Coimbatore, Hari Singh 
was murdered at Coimbatore by a band of Hyder’s soldiers sent 
there under the leadership of Mukhadam Sajiib. Thus Hyder 
established his claim on the 12 lakhs of Rappees which _ the 
Zamorimhad promised to pay him. This was a' convenient pre- 
text for Hyder to invade the territories of the Zainorin. 

In 1764, Breekport was appointed Governor of Cochin. He 
received a letter from Hyder Ali in which he expressed his hopes 
that he and the Dutch would continue as friends. Hyder propo- 


sed that the Dutc:^ should send a resident factor to, i^asrur to 
establish trade relations and promised all help to the Company 
in this respect. Breekpoyt sent a polite reply saying that the 
Dutch had no ided of extending their trade at that time, but 
that they would gladly avail themselves of his -friendly offer as 
soon as they had resolved on doing so. 


The Dutch authorities at Batavia had ordered the destruc- 
tion of their fort at Cannanore. But as the fort was in a sound 
condition and as it was advantageously situated for their trade, 
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the \vork of demolition was not carried out,. < They had ■ reduced 
theii- establishments at Canannore and some ammunitions and 
goods had been transferred to Cochin. The Dutch were prepared 
to sell the.fort to Hyder Ali if he would offer a good sum .for it. 

' But it was to be on condition that a Dutch President should bo 
.allowed to live there to carry on trade. The . Dutch Governmeijt 
at Batavia seems to have given similar instructions fqr destroying 
their fortresses at Chettwaye, Quilon and Cranganore. Breek- 
port's predecessor,- Wayerman, had refused to jobey the order for 
destroying the Dutch ’fort at Chettwaye as he believed that it was 
“a most impolitic order”. Breekpo^t ajso realised the folly in 
destroying the forts ; he therefore merely reduced the establish- 
ment there. 

When Hyder had made himself master of Mangalore and 
other places, the Ali Raja*^, the ^Mahomedan chief of 'Cannanore 
went over to his court promising him his loyal help for his 
Malabar expedition. The Mahomedans of North Malabar, com- 
monly known as ‘ maplas ’ were having a virtual monopoly of the 
" commerce and industries of the coast. These rich merchants 
used to lend money to the Malabar chieftains and princes at 
. exorbitant rates' of interest, sometimes upon pawns and some- 
times in advance upon the harvests of pepper, cardamoms and 
rice. Ali Raja, the chief of the Moplas of Malabar, was making 
attempts to strengthen his position by acquiring political power. 
When he heard about Hyder's proposed scheme of a Malabar 
invasion, he led a ‘ deputation ’ to Hyder at Mangalore placing 
himself under the protection .of Hyder. Hyder received the 
Mopla ‘ deputation ' with great courtesy' and loaded them with 
magnificent presents, assuring them of his protection and good- 
will. Ali Raja had a powerful fleet at his command which ' he 


I -There is a local tradition that Ali Raja had obtained possession of 
Canannore by virtue of his marriage with daughter of tfie Nair chief of Canan- 
nore. M.M.D L T., in his ' History of Hydeif Shah Elba's , Hyder Ali Khan 
and“of his son Tipoo Sultan’, gives the same story “ This Ali . son of one of 
the most rich knd powerful Mapelehs had the good fortune in his youth to be 
beloved by the daughter of the Raja of Canannore, a Nair prince. The father 
in spite of the diversity of religion and the prejudice of his nation, which 
forbids'‘all alliance with a different caste and much more with strangers of . . 
another religion, consented to the marriage of hjs daughter with All and 
dying, left him his principalities or the small kingdom of Canannore 

II 


- , '-'julu -'suujugaEe. Malaba'r./wfth • ■ 

ojjJy stm-led -.the ■ expedition- ' 
~ged.i^ this welcome-offer of 

I f C, t td-M.M;DiL.T.V(anthor.;;of .'<Histo^^ 

llyckr Siiaii'and 'Hpoo Sultan-f Hyder appointed' 
ills HiglrAdmiral and Air Raja's! brother/Sheii-AU.as:dhe/ rhi-ten^^ ! 
dant 'Of tile marine, of the -ports and of the^mlritime'-conimerce - 

of ius pores. - • Hyder aisogaye AU Raja a; 'cdnsiderable-isurii.t.of '; 
inohey for purchasing or. building new vessels; t; '> r 'h 


-.pdf ore uiidertaking’iiis Wpedfeion to Mlabat; 'iHydbi'‘^Md ' 
ffiadd extensive preparation^ to sttengflien his army! '- He'f'ffejjt ’a’ 
corps of observation consisting of 3,000 cavalry, 4,000 'infantty 
and 10,000 peons at Baswapatna in order to^ watch, the Marathas,- 
The army which Hyder took for his sou'tfierft expedition cpiisisted 
of 40,000 soldiers among whom were 450 Eih-opeans. - • ■ 

nr,> In 1764, Hyder sent liis emissary Ananta R^p/^with a.., letter ; 
to the English chief at tellicherry to announce his intentions,, of ’ 
mnquernig Malabar.-' He expected the English not to-, oppose - 
li.uHn his conquests of the iRoIathri,, the, Zamor'm Cochin >n,d 
)fciier- Raj as of Malabar,). The , English , at Tellicherry j sent- ,tNyo 
epreseiitatives to Hyder , All’s camp.,,-'? to point . out tp; him .whaf 
lowers, were in, alliance with tho Company and- should; be 
.loiested ,”. But in their treaty .with Hyder they did hot demand 
roui him any promise for-not .molesting the;; powers, whichj .vypte 
1 alliance with .them.. The English had, undertaken ,.to,.pfpteGt 
be Kolathiri from all his enemies by-, a -previous treaty.. .But,in 
beface-ofa formidable enemy like Hyder, . the, Kolathiri .>vas " 
irsaken hy the English and left, to protect. himself. , In f^pbrijary 
766'the Mysore troops took possession, of the temple ^ aty .Kuiijii-, 
langaiam and laid siege to Matai, -The .Kolathiri-s palace at 


t Pet.i-oh: The aatbeiitlcity of the -‘redofd.- is' generally -reliable' since, 

e events narrated dnd support from other sources for the-.-histop’ of .Hydp 
id since also it is apparent that the aUtbor has written with a healthy frauh-; 
!ss and in a language quite in a'ceo-rd with-his -European- nativity'. , . . . .' •. • 
hile’chi-onicling the events he h'as'in no way e'sa^'erated artd.wheie h'e has 
ifca his opinion, he has faeeii judicious. ’An account of-Hyder.from a pen o 
ch an unbiassed person as the author of thin Mss. -would set at liahght t le 
itihgs of English critics and Indian- enlbgisfs wh'yhave- made .much o ,t 
m and too liitle of their en'einies’ activities or achievements . • ^ ^ , 

Archeological Surveyiof Mysore ■■■Anh'uaFRepprtV-^i937.'P:'8f~8p;; 
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Chirakkal was seized by the Alt Raja and his troops., ,He .fled >tQ 
Tellicherry with the members, -of his family, but the Englisli 
refused to give him refuge. The Kolathri escaped to Travancore; 
and his kingdom .was entrusted to the Ali Raja of Canannore, 


Hyder gfter overthrowing the Kolathiri arrived near the 
Dutch* fort at Canannore. He gave orders to put to death all Nairs 
and Hindus who wore ‘kudumi’, but he issued special instrpctions 
to*spare the ‘ Company’s servants. The Dutch commandant at 
Camianore reported to Cochin that Hyder " had been so civil to' 
' their possessions and dependants that not a cocoanut had • been 
picked'from one of their trees, nor even a leaf abstracted”. On 
March 15th, Hyder visited the Dutch commandant, H. Kroonen- 
berg, at Cannanore and invited him most courteously to his camp* 
at Chirakkal. The Dutch commandant was consigned to the 
care of Ali, Raza Khan who told him that Hyder preferred the 
Dutch to all other European powers and would grant them special' 
favours.. Ali Raza Khan informed him of Hyder's great anxiety 
at the rapid expansion of the English ’ in the different parts of 
India. The English were already masters of- Bengal and the, 
greater part of the Coromandel Coast, and they were trying to, 
bring Malabar under their sway. If things were’ to develop at 
this rate, mnless a change did take place within two years 
there was every possibility of the English becoming the masters of 
the whole of India. H^der Ali was determined to check the, 
progress of the English, but he wanted the able assistance of the 
Dutch and others in his attempt. 


The.object of this conversation was no doubt to compel the 
Dutch to seek his friendship. Hyder thought of securing the help ; 
of the Dutch by emphasising the danger of., an English invasion,' 
Hyder knevv perfectly well that the assistance of the Dutch would 
be extremely valuable to him for his conquest of Malabar. 1 What 
he expected from the Dutch-was only neutrality when he com- 
quered the Malabar states. ' . ^ 1 


After conquering 'the kingdom of the Kolathri, Hyder marched 
against the Zamorih.’ He sent envoys to the Zamorin to demand 
the sum due to hjm by the treaty of 17561. But the Zamorin 
was hoi in a position to pay th,e amount as his trpsury had 

r The Zamoiin had promised to pay a war indemnity of 12 lakhs of 
Rupees to Hyder by the treaty of 175Q. * ' ' > , , 1 ' 


™ttT-va„co«- 

.rant "■ r Prepared to 

grant any. In 1766 he mvaded the Zamorin's territories with ani 
array of 12,000 picked troops. ' ' . < 

ti, »■> side of the river whieh separated 

the Kolathiri s kingdom from the Zamorin’s. The Zamdrin and 
the Kolathn princes pitched their camps on t/ie other side of the 
river in order to prevent Hydef crossing it. But the Zamorin's 
. attempts were in vain. Hyder crossed the river' and marched 
straight through the Zamorin's troops slaughtering the Nairs in 
large numbers. Hyder's task was made easy by' the help he 
received from the Muhammadans of Calicut. The Ali Raja appeared 
before the Zamorin s capital at the head of 1000 soldiers and 
summoned him to surrender, but the Zamorin refused. He tried 
to make peace with Hyder by a personal appeal. He offered all 
his treasuries and properties but Hyder demanded a crore of gold 
mbhurs as the price of peace. Obviously the Zamorin could ‘not 
satisfy this demand. Hyder arrived at Calicut and established 
his camp at Palayam on the 20th April. The Mysore troops , laid 
' siege to the Zamorin's palace where he was taken prisoner, ' The 
Zamorin sent the princesses and the Eralpad to Ponnani and put 
an end to his ‘own life^by setting fire to the powder magazine in 
the ^palace* where he was imprisoned. The Eralpad who had 
retired to Ponnani with the princesses became the Zamorin. He 
ordered his Hairs to. harrass Hyder as best as they could and to 
carry on a guerrilla war against him. Several skirmishes took 
place, but Hyder destroyed all the Nair rebels in Calicut with his 
powerful army. Hyder pursued a policy of iron repressioii in 

Malabar. The Nairs were not allowed to bear aras; his soldiers , 

i^ere' ordered to kill all the Nairs who violated his orders. * tiuy 
Were /‘taken slaves and transported to Mysore. MeAiuvue, 
Hyder's Mysore dominions were^attacked by^ the Marat las an 
the Nizam and he was obliged to return tQ his capital immcai- 
ately., Hyder restored the conquered dopinions , to the new 
Zamorin who agreed to pay him an annual tribute, 

‘ .‘-'if _ 

The Dutch were watching with anxious eyes the stc.ady pro- 
gress of Hyder. They were afraid that Hyder would e.xten( 1 ^ 
fonquests to south. Therefore, they resolved to comp 
■him on his conquests by special commissioners and to uu ^ a ^ 
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me extent of his intentions. TheJDutch sent their commissioners 
to Calicut where they were received politely by Ilyder Ali. ^ The 
chief -object of this commission was to ipform liim of the rights 
and privileges they had enjoyed in the Zainorin's territories. They 
also informed him that the Rajas of Cochin and Travancore were 
their allies and therefore these kings should be left unmolested. 

’ Hyder's replies were made in the form of seven propositions as 
follows* : — 

1 

(f) He was prepared to make a perpetual alliannce witli the 
Company and to supply them with the products of his country, 
but he also should be accominodated whenever he stood 'in need 
of anything. 

(2) If the Dutch required assistance he was willing to furaish 

them 30,000 "land forces and his fleet, but he might expect the 
same from the Company. , < , 

(3) If he should advance further south, the Company should 
provide him with 1000^ European soldiers, whose pay and expenses 
he would defray. , 

* j. * < 

, (4) If he passed through the territory of Chettwa^e he would 

not molest the Vassals and subjects of the Company and would not 
disturb the possessions of the king of Cochin, out of respect for the 
Company. ^ t 

' (5) He was prepared to cede more territories to the Company. . 

(6) He would allow the Company the freedom to' trade s6' 
far as his territory ^stretfched to the" north, or in course of time 
might streetch. 

i > . 

. (7) The Dutch might restore their residency at Basrur and 

build a new residency at Ponnani or at Calicut. 

Commenting on the fourth proposition Moens observes that it 
is striking that Hyder did not mention Travancore, but only- 
Cochin. This goes to prove that Hyder had his eye on Travan- 
core and Its pepper. > It is also' significant to' note that Hyder did 
not promise to refrain from marching through the Company’s 
terntorieS. His only promise was that he'wouRdo no harm to , 
the inhabitants there. This was conclusive’ proof' that his inten- 
tion were not to respeeV the Company’s terrLries'. What hX 
: LJ ' ' ' I 


1 Memoir^ o{ Moens. ' * 
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Wpted was, sa^S Moeijs, a defensive^ and offensive aliiange with, 
tile Company. Hyder also wrote to, the Dutch Gofemment at 
Batavia, about his proposals. " The Cochin authorities replied with’ 
the greatest politeness that they were unable to give an answer- 
tohis^ ‘most important proposals C as they- were ^ beyond their 
jurisdiction, bpt they would address, the Batavian Gov'emment 
about , it .and get their reply without delay. But Hyder could 
not be put off with their elusive reply. He modified his promises 
regarding -the Raja of Cochin. ^ He wanted it to be made condi-- 
tional as he expected the Cochin Raja' to contribute towards the 
expens^ of his wars. He also offered to enter into a similar 
agreement with Travancore and the Company was to prevail upon 
these two Rajas to fulfil his demands. Hyder’s demands were 
four laklis of Rupees and eight elephants from the Cochin Raja 
and fifteen lakhs of rupees and., and, thirty elephants from 
Travancore Raja. He also added that’ if the Rajas were not 
inclined to pay, he would “pay a visit ” to these countries ! 

" ’ i t 

The Dutch Governor informed both the princes about Hyder's 
- proposals. The Travancore Raja replied that “ he was unaware - 
thaf^ Hyder went to war to please him' or "in accordance with his - 
advice and was 'consequently unable to see the justice of his- 
contribifting towards his expenses". Further, he was a tributary 
to Muhammad AH, Nawab of the Carnatic and therefore he could 
not afford to be a vassal to two powers at the same time. Still 
he was prepared to sen^ envoys^witli a present to Hyder Ali, but 
Hyder Ali should re-instate the Kolatfiiri and the Zamprin in 
their dominions. He said that the dispossessed princes were 
prepared to pay large amounts to Hyder AH, but he should then 
leave Malabar and return to the north. The Raja also added 
that the Dutch.should send their -envoys along with his to Hyder 
to represent these matters before him. The Cochin Raja, replied 
,‘that “ he left his affairs in the hands of the Company and 
trusted that whatever conclusions were arrived at, the Kolathri 
«.nd the Zamorin should be restored to their dominions, ^ 

The Dutch, Gpyernor was afraid to send these replies to 
Hyder. They knew that nothing could come out of such negotij 
atipns except that they would get themselves into a difficult 
situation. Therefore they resolved not to send their envoys along 
with the envoys of the Rajas, They wanted |o leave things as 
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they wereand wait tor instructions from Batavia. They informed 
Pochin and Travancore about their altitude and they also dec- 
lined to send envoys to Hydor. The Cochin Cfuvernor tlien wrote 
to Hyder that he '' had commnnicate<l his terms to Batavia, 
Travancore and Cochin and trusted all would be arranged in a 
satisfactory manner 

Meanwhile the Travancore Raja . was taking dcfciwivc 
rrieasures to meet Hyder's invasion which he knew was unavoid- 
able. lie informed 'the Nawab of Carnatic and tiie Englidi 
Governor at Madras about the intentions of ilyder. DeLannoy 
and the Dalavya were ordered to fortify and sirciigUien the 
northern, barriers. The Travancore liue.s svere cxtciicied to tiie 
neighbourhood of the Cranganorc fort. The Dutcii fearing that 
the extension of these lines would offend flydcr Ali, bout notice 
to the Travancore Raja that he must stop his wuik- They al.-o 
informed him that no armed Nairs belonging to his fort could be 
permitted within the territories of the Dutdi, 'fhe Dntfh a etc 
anxious not to^ offend Hyder Ali in any respect. They h^^ul 
already rebuked the Cranganorc Raja for giving refuge to the 
Zamorln and his family. The Dutch Governor fold the Cr.in pi- 
'nore Ra.ja that “ according to/a lawful contract Ijctwevn hinw .uui 
the Hoh'ble Campany, all the land from Cheiiw.ive to Cr.tug.uun'c 
, was under the overseership of ‘the. Company and ahu that His 
Highn^'ss'and his whole country were under the proteciiou of the 
Company , that therefore his reejuest to sciui vtiv.ty tlie Zanuniii 
Wasmot unreasonable, and that hereafter HjgJme.v:, Lnu:.t 
abide implicitly by the good advice given him by Uie Comj;.uiy^ 

The Raja of Cranganore immediatelv obeyed and dedred ih a the 
Zamorm should, leave his counlry'. TiL ac's o^he Uu 'ch 

' authorities show how much they stood ill niort.u feat of Hyder. 
They were afraid to inlorm Hyder 0/ the u.lplctsaut replies the 
Rajas of Ttavaucore and Cochin liad given (|k„„ They were 
not prepared to allow the Tnivantore Rija to extend his lorthie- 
ations to Cranganore. .N'ow ti.ey were not prepared eve,, to rile"' 
the«ded,Zamor.„ to live in the territories ol 'me of their dej«n; 


dants. This policy they called -strict ncutr.ilitv '. But i' 
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a ne utrUitywhi c.^i„.p„,,, M,*-- 

1 Official report to the u .r.’/ " 

^ ^ -*.6, ci uf/chia, quoted b,. ' 



. In October ,176,6 there, was a strong rumoun that .;Hyder.. ,w^ ■,> ’ 

! going to, attack Trayancore' and Cochin. ;/fbut ,;,Hyder/ heard .ne\ysi • 

of an. attack of, his country by the Marathas a:pd.,the ;Nizam; and;/, 
therefore he 'hastened to .Mysore. , Hyder managed to avert ,a ' 
crisis by, winning over the, Nizam to his side. /.In, February,;^, 7 , ; 
Hyder’s fleet, consisting of 28 vessels appeared,.,, in. .Cochin,; , 
envoys- from the fleet came on shore and 'informed the Dutch . 
authorities that their fleet had come in search of the'. Madathas' . 
and to protect the' Malabar coast. But they left for ' the. nortF . 
the .next day itself. ' - 

Hyder was now engaged in a serious war with the, English in 
the north (First Mysore War, 1768—1769)'. Hyder and' the Nizam, 
were d'efeated by ' the English at the battles of Changama and, i 
Tiruvannamalai. These reverses compelled the Nizam to abari-r ,> 
don' his alliance with Hyder and join sides with- the English. , 
The -English captured Mangalore and other places-' on the. west - 
cbast. But- Hyder soon •re-establishe'd his position there;.- :He' 
how took the offensive and invaded the Carnatic and'inarched 
against Madras. ' A peace, was concluded at Madras 'between 
Hyder and the English in 1769.' One of the clauses of this treaty 
, was that Travancore should not he attacked by Hyder as ^t w.as ; 
under the protection of the Nawab of Carnatic. The Trayancofe 
Raja was no doubt greatly relieved 'to*'hear this good news frof? 
the ;English at Madras. But he, knew - that Hyder's promises 
would be -easily broken, and therefore did not desist from. his 
preparations - for defence. The Travancore Raja deputed an. 
Officer 'to' the Mysore court to watch the' further movements of 
HyderAlid-' "" ' '"v '/ ^ ^ , 

, ; The . Travancore , Raja^ .had, sent his Dalawa to Cpchin to 
hav^ an' interview with the Commander as. soon as he heard 
about' Hyder's plans to -.uiyade Travancore. ; The Raja, wanted 
to ascertain how far the Dutch would helf) him in his attempts to 
check the progress of Hyder, ■ The following terras-were agreed 
upon as a result of the' interview® : — ■ • • • 

1 History of 2' mvancora by Sankuriny Mienon . 

’ 2 A free translation from the '^laiayalatn document. 
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Facts represented by the 
Balawa Uforeihe Commander. 

I. 'Some evil minded par- 
ties may try to bring about a 
rupture in the friendly rela- 
tions between the Company 
and Travancore by tellmg all 
sorts of falsehoods to the 
Commander. The Maharaja 
requests that the Commander 
should not believe any of these. 

2. It is rumoured that . 
Hyder Ali proposes to lead 
his invasions on four sides 
through Manappuram, through 
Trichur, through the hUl sides 
. in the south and through the 
sea. The Maharaja wishes to 
strengthen' his position after 
consulting the Commander, 


3. The Maharaja requests 
the Commander to send some 
rifles, guns and ammunition. 


The Commander’s reph 
' to the Dalawa. 

I. Tlie Commander wil^ 
not take into account any of 
these falsehoods spread by_ 
interested parties. The Com- 
pany will always be friendly 
towards the Rajas of Malabar 
as they are to the Company. 


2. The Commander has 
also heard about Hyder s 
intentions to proceed to the 
south. But he does not know 
anything as to the truth of it. 
He will try to prevent Hyder’s 
invasion by way of Hanap- 
puram and the sea. He was 
at that time expecting orders 
from the authorities from 
Batavia. Meanwhile, he will 
try to effect an understanding 
between Hyder and the 
Malabar princes. 

3. '"The Commander wih 
send a few, which he has 
received from Batavia. 


4. The Maharaja would 4. Rs. 23,000 will be given 
like to receive some money for it the agreed quota of pepper 
his pepper. is subnaitted. 


By this interview between the Dalawa and the Commander 
nothing definite was settled. But there was a mutual under- 
standing that they will not betray each other in case of, a 
Mysorean invasion. When Hyden’s fleet sailed ofl to the north 
after visiting Cochin, the Dutch Commander informed the Raias 
0 Cochin and Travancore that he had persuaded them to leave 

the fort. Tte Raias of Cochin and Trayiicote sent their 
mnnsters to the Dutch Conmiander to discuss about their futto 
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plan of action, The following is the text of the discussions that 
took place in the conference between the Commander and the 
two ministers^ : — ' ■“ 

“The Dalawa said that the Maharaja was very pleased with 
the Commander for persuading ■ Hyder ’a fleet to leave .Cochin. 
The Commander replied that the Company \vould do nothing on 
its paf t which might hinder its good relations with Travancore. 
But Travancore has not paid to the Company the 3,000 candies 
of pepper which had been promised in the treaty. The Company 
has received only 3,300 candies from Travancore. The Dalawa 
replied that it was because of the unexpected failure of crops. 
The Maharaja was too willing to give all the pepper in his 
territory to the Company. He wanted to enter intb a new 
agreement with thel Company concerning pepper transactions. 
The ^Commander replied that he could not do this without the 
permission of the authorities at Batavia. He would be pleased 
to see the terms of the existing treaty being fulfilled. Then the 
l!)alawa told the Commander about Hyder’s activities. The 
Nawab's troops had settled in Malabar for a long time. They 
have dishonoured the Brahmin priests and the Malabar princes 
who have now sbught refuge in the Maharaja’s territories. Their 
maintenance has cost the Maharaja very heavy expenditure. The-^ 
Malabar chieftains were of opinion that it was ’ the best 
opportunity for re-instating the Kolathri and the Zamorin in 
their lost dominions. The Dalawa wanted to know what attitude 
the Company would take in such a move as this. The Commander 
replied that he was not permitted to get involved in the wars of 
the Malabar princes. His instructions were to settle the affairs 
' relating to Travancore and Cochin only. Therefore it waS not 
possible for him to interfere in the affairs of the northern States. 
The prospects of a war are always uncertain. Any way Travan- 
cbre is bearing heavy expenses for these northern princes for 
which act of kindness, they are always indebted to Travancore. 
Then the Dalawa asked the Commander what attitude the 
Company would take if Travancore and Cochin were to be 
attacked by Hyder. The Commander said that the Company 
would see that the Nawab takes no such aggressive steps. The 

1 A Translation from the Malayalam document This document is 
published in Malayalam in K.’P P Menon’s “ Cochy Raja Cbaritram VoMI. 
pp. 365 — 370,1 



.Commander believes that the l^awab would pay heed to the 
orders ofdhe Company as has already been proved by the with- 
drawal of the fleet from Cochin. ^ The Dalawa asked him what he 
would do if the Nawab refused to comply with his request. The 
Commander replied that he was sure that the Nawab would not 
attack any one unless he was attacked first. If the Nawab 
proves to be imprudent he will, of course, suffer the consequences' 
The Dalawa sought the advice of the Commander about the 
the question of re-instating the Kolathiri in his dominions. ^^Thg 
Commander replied that the Maharaja should decide such ques_ 
tions- using his own discretion. But he_ was afraid that it may 
precipitate a conflict with the Nawab. The ^Dalawa asked the 
Commander whether it would not be possible for him to persuade 
th^ Nawab to restore the conquered dominions to the Kolathri 
and the Zamorin. But the Commander replied that nothing 
could be donq at present as the Nawab was away in the north^ 
Any way, he .promised to correspond with the Nawab on this 
question, but he was afraid it might take some tithe. The 
Commander wohld inform the Maharaja about the results of his 
attempts some time later. ’ The Dalawa then asked whether the 
Company would extend its support to the Maharaja if he were to 
start the war on behalf of the Kolathri and the Zamorin. The 
Commander advised that the Maharaja should hot take such a 
step. If he does so, he will have to suffer.its consequences by 
himself. The Company would never come to the help of the 
Maharaja on this account " 

This documfent shows tfie' real attitude of the Dutch with 
. regard to the Mysorean invasion. The maximum help that the 
Dutch could promise was tp try peaceful mkhods of persuading 
Hyder A}i to drop the idea of extending his invasions to the 
South. 

. The relations between the Dutch' and the Raja of Cochin 
were not very friendly during the period. There was a dispute 
between the Company and the Raja over the ownership of a strip 
of territory known as ‘ Pathinettarayalam The ^rouble over 
this territory had started as early as 1719 when it was" appro- 
priated by the Dutch.' The Dutch were iii possession of this 
territory till X740' during which ppriod the Raja had been 
persistently complaining to the Batavian Government’ about^thd 
. great injustice done to him. In 1740 when Van Gollennesse was 
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the Governor of Cochin, this territory was ceded back.to theRaia 
But in 1757 It was captured by the Zamorin who later transferred 
It to the Dutch Company. After the Zamorin had been driven 
out of the Cochin territory, the Raja pressed his claim over 
Pathmettarayalam and demanded that Jt should be restored to 
him. When the Cochin, authorities \yrote to Batavia about the 
claims of tlie Raja, they instructed the Governor to try his best 
to persuade the Raja to give up his claims. In their secret 
despatch dated 17th September 1763, the Governor was asked to 
refute the claim of the Raja, . If the Raja was found to be 
persistent in his claims the Dutch Governor was to 4 offer some 
other territory as a compensation. But the Raja seemed ' to be 
“adamant in his claims and he could not be persuaded to give them 
up. Finally in February 1769 the Dutch ceded the territory to 
the Raja, -- 

The Tripoonithurai Granthavari relates an instance when a 
war was averted between the Dutch and Travancore by the 
mediation of Cochin. In 1770 (Vrischigom 7, 945 some 

Dutch soldiers attacked the Travancore Fort at Kuriapilly without 
any provocation from Travancore and the latter made preparations 
for a war. But the Cochin Raja interfered in the affair and 
brought about a reconciliation between the two by arranging" 
a conference of representatives from both sides. 

The unfriendly relations between the Raja and the Dutch 
'^became worse over a dispute on their respective jurisdictions ^n 
" Cochin. In 1770 the Dutch claimed jurisdiction over AmaravatHy, 
Mattancherry and Chellaye. All the Konkanies in Cochin were 
claimed to bemnder the special protection of the Company. The 
Dutch Governor proclaimed that the Raja had no right to collect 
taxes from the aforesaid territories and therefore the inhabitants 
should not make any remittances to the Raja'a officers*. 

The Cochin Raja complained before the Raja of Travancore 
about the hostile attitude of the Dutch. . The Travancore Raja 
wrote to the Dutch Governor that he should not do any injustice 
to Cochin. He also oSered to be the mediator between' Cochin 
and the Dutch to bring about'a reconciliation. The Travancore 
Raja'sent one thousand five hundred soldiers for the protection 
of 'the Cochin Raja. The 'Raja of Cochin built a new, fort at 

Anchikaimal to whi ch place fie later retired. ^ . 

1. Press List of Ancient Dutch Records. No. 882. > 
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The Dutch created further troubles for Cochin when they 
posted Kaiika Prablm. a bitter enemy of the Cocliin Raja as 
their trade agent in two important settlements in the Cochm 
territory. The Cochin chiefs could not suffer these o\itrages. 
Paliath Achen attacked the settlements of the Prvibhu, killed him 
and captured his followers as prisoners. The Dutch Governor 
was thoroughly infuriated at this action and demanded an expla- 
nation from the Raja, ’fhe Governor demanded that the Raja 
should apologise for his past conduct and give an undci taking to 
be loyal to the Companj' in future. ITiJ was to destroy the newly 
constructed fort at Anchikaiinal and to send b.ack the soldiers 
that he had taken from Travancore. All prisoners taken by 
Paliath Achen were to be immediately restored ; and the Raj.a 
was- to bear all the expences. The R.ija was prepared to abide 
by, all these injunctions, and he promised to settle the matter 
with the Governor. But the Governor was determined to wreak 
vengeance on the Paliam chief. Paliath -\clion wa.s proclaimed 
to be a rebel and his properties were seized by the Company. 

The Raja tried his best to pacify tlie Dutch authdritic.s in 
Cochin. He was fully prepared to comply witli all their demands. 
But the Governor took up a very hostile attitude towards the 
Raja, The Raja wrote to the Governor General at Bat-avia 
relating all his grievances. (Letter dated Tlmlam 9 jG .M.E.) The 
Travancore Raja also wrote to Batavia complaining about the 
outrages of the Dutch authorities in Cochin. He informed them 
about the Dutch raid of his fortress at Kuriapilly and also 
championed the rigMs of the Cochin Raja in Mattancherry, 
Chellaye and other places. He pointed out that all these would 
affect the pepper trade between the Rajas and the Company and 
would be ruinous to the interests of both. He reque.sted tlie 
Governor General to send two representatives to Malabar to settle 
these disputes. The Batavian Government recalled the Governor 
of Cochin and appointed Adrian Moens in, his place. Before 
Moens took charge as Governor he received two letters from the 
Cochin and the Travancore Rajas explaining the causes of the 
trouble once again. The Cochin Raja informed him of the 
troubles he had taken in bringing about a reconciliation between 
Travancore and .the Dutch in connection with the Kuriapilly raid. 
He complained that in spite ohall his efforts to maintain friendly 
relations with the Company, the Dutch authorities in. Cochin had 
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.been gmng him ceaseless trouble by seizing his territories asad 
' appropriating all the customs and duties due to him. He earnest- 
ly hoped that the- new Governor would* see the justice of his* 
cause and redress all His grievances. The Travancore Ra^a also 
complained about the hostile activities of the Dutch, towards his 
State and Cochin. He too expressed his hope that /the new 
- Governor would restore the friendly relations between the Com- 
pany and the two Swaroopams. 

The Governor General of Batavia in his reply to the Travan- 
,core Raja (dated ist October 1 771) expressed his great desire to 
maintain amicable relations with Travancore. He said that he 
had instructed the new Governor of Cochin to settle all matters of 
dispute. But he could not entirely^ approve of the claims of the 
Cochin Raja as they were against the previous agreements entered 
into with Cochin. In his reply dated ist October 1771^ to the 
Cochin Raja^ the Governor General reminded him of the previous 
agreements by which the Raja had 'relinquished his claims over • 
the Ronkanies and other foreign merchants in- his territories. 
Still he expressed his hope that everything would be settled in a 
friendly way with the arrival of the new Governor whom he was 
sending to Cochin. " ' ' 

Moens, the new Governor as soon as he arrived in . Cochin, 
enquired into the points of dispute between the Company and the 
Raja. He was of opmion that the Raja’s claims over Mattan- 
cherry, Chellayee and other places could not he justified on the 
ground of previous agreements. He also insisted that the Raja 
could exercise no jurisdiction over the Konkanies and other mer- 
chants as his claims were definitely against all the former under- 
takings he had entered into with the Dutch. Moens pointed out^ 
that the Raja was then in possession of more tenitories than 
those stipulated in the treaty of 166-3 which his great ancestor 
had signed with the Dutch immediately after the expulsion of the 
Portuguese from Cochin, According to clause (13) of that treaty, 
the Raja had promised not to appropriate any of the waste lands 
surrrounding the Cochin fort without the permission of the 
Company. But now all these waste lands had been seized by the 
Raja and his terrritories had extended as near as a stone-throw 
from the fort. The Company should at least have a gun range of 


1 Letter dated 10th February 1773 
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waste lands round about the fort , * The Governor asked the Raja 
on what authority he had planted'^cocoanut trees in these waste 
lands. Conld the Raja produce any documents authorising him 
to do so ? Everything would go to prove that the Raja’s actions 
were illegal.” Moens, refuting the Raja's claims on Mattancherry,. 
said that the whole trouble arose out of the Raja’s excessive 
demands yf customs and duties from the merchants at Mattan- 
cherry. He asserted that the Company’s territories extended as 
fdr as Che^laye and that he won’t yield even a single plot of land 
to the Raja. All those ^ who were resident in these 
territories" must necessarily be under the protection of the 
Company. The Konkanies had been imported into Cochin by the 
Portuguese from Goa and they had always remained ' under the 
protection of the Portuguese. By the treaty of 1663 it had been 
specially laid down that the Toapasses and Konkanies should be 
under the jurisdiction o^ the Dutch. 'The Dutch had always 
asserted this right and the Konkanies themselves were not pre- 
pared to accept the domination of any power except that of the 
Company. Therefore, the Raja’s claims were thoroughly 
unjustifiable.^ 

< After a series of correspondence like this between the Raja 
and the Company a final settlement was arrived at in 1772, The 
Dutch Governor made the following declaration on behalf- of the 
Company : — “ From this day forward, as long as the Government 
of Cochin exists, I do cede and transfer unto-you and your descen- 
dants the right ot collecting the income from Mattancherry and 
Chellaye, to collect the farms and customs of Amaravathi and to 
conduct the affairs bf Mattancherry, Chellaye and of the Konka- 
nies and their temple ” ” But the Raja shall impose 

no new demands upon the Konkanies ; they_shall have full liberty 
to complain to the Dutch Governor if aggrieved ; the Raja shall 
-^not interfere in any maters of the temple without, the knowledge 
and consent ot the Company^ ”. The Dntch no doubt ceded 
these rights wery grudgingly. As Day observes : — “ Giving up 
these rights must have beer! a great trial to' the Dutch as they 
had guarded them most jealously ever since 1663 

1 Dutch Government Records. Quoted by Day. 
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K,tii T'* iVc ;n it ns o»**l*;i h> :ii lira iijiu the Ziruurin's tcrritorica. 
i:.~ K.ni.'unj •"e.sh.''! In tj.e hfeunj ,ti iihihe to htdp him .uid he 
•Vn* hist;: i n treaty ’.vith G'jvi ra.ii it un tha I'jih Jaiuidry 


' 'Uh’nitJin.* hiui 'i'B, lu.^ c-vuntry* uud ‘•uhjecb’ to the King 


*'i hn- i-fr'd.'h under It. vk to pjotect him from Ids 

••isJ^une* ?nd Ihjpnst t»idi ol the Zamorin'.s territories 

-•rnd ho*>!«;d the hjiifch if.: ’ in the Catkuit lh>rt. Dtipnii informed 
Hvji r Ai}'4 ,y,'n!:r.d ili.it the trnisrui jj.i',1 been taken inuler the 
ptottxdon ot tisc Kit! ' uj i-r.mce .uui thereft^rc he .sitould tjot be 
.itte'ked, lUii iiydvr'o tii.op.'i onild not he persuaded to desist 
ffotn tiivk uhjevt and ih'jy marched ayainst Calicut, When they 
ejttered C.iliVuc, Dnpt.n left liie fort asid hurricfliy returned to 
M.ihf. Di'sertei! by the KrcjKl}, the Zatiwriit also left Calicut. 
He .aunrpteti to uke reiuye with the Craiiyanoro Raja, but the 
Duidi wetc -adaiti to yive imn protection. Therefore he retired 
with* hk f.ijtiiiy to Trav.urcor-^ in a n.uivc boat by sea. 


Hyikr dcrUKUided from the CocJiin Raja two Jakhs of rupees 
and a fuv,* elfph.mt.-i. The Raja of Cocidn consulted the 
Tr.ivancore R.ija who adv*i.sed iiim it was better to satisfy Hyder's 
tiematKb. d'hc Travancorc Raja himself lent the money to 

Cochin iu that Hyder iniyh I bo persuaded to drop Ids ideas of a 

southern conquest. The Tiruppunithurai Grantliavari says that 
wJtfu llyder pressed hLs demands on Cochin the Raja requested 
the Coinp.auy to setid its captains to Hyder to tell Jum that he 
sjiould be lenient to Cochin. But the Dutch were not prepared 
to undertake any such reponsilniities on behalf of Cochin and 
therefore the Raja had no otlier alternative but to satisfy Hyder s 
demands. 
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Hyder now demanded two' lakhs of rupees and two elephants 
from tlie Cranganore Raja. The Dutch Governor tried his b^t 
to .save the Cranganore Raja as the .latter was under the 
Company’s protection. But the Nawab’5- general sent his troops 
tOj Cranganore to compel the Raja to make the payment. The 
Raja agreed to pay 50,000 rupees to Hyder in two instalments. 


The Dutch were trying their best not to displease Hyder Ali. 
But the latter was making use of these opportunities, to press his 
demands further and further. In order to pick up a quarrel with 
the Company, Hyder complained that the Dutch had allowed the 
ZamoHn to traverse their territories and that the Zamorin had 
concealed his treasures with the inhabitants in diSerent places in 
the Dutch possessions. The Dutch Governor asked him to point 
them out to him and assured him that he would make a search in 
the.se places ih''^the presence of the Nawab’s representative. The 
Governor used all Ins wits to maintain friendly relations with 
Hyder, but, the latter was very cold in his attitude towards the 
Dutch, 'rhe Governor • thought that'Hyder’s unfriendly attitude 
was due to the fact that he had not received any presents in 
return for those he had sent to Batavia in 1766. The ’Governor 
feared that Hyder might have taken it as an insult and wanted 
to rectify the mistake. The return presents had actually arrived 


iroiu Batavia, but they could not be sent to-»Hyder as he was at 
that time engaged in war with the Marathas. On the 23rd 
i*ebru<iry 1775 the Governor sent two envoys with presents to 
iiyd<.r who received them with great courtesy. The envoys 
reUuned with letters and presents from Hyder which were sent to 
Batavia by llie ship ‘ Princess of Orange.* Meanwhile the 
Governor was trying to keep Hyder Ali in good humour and 
induce hitn ^ to make a treaty of friendship with the Company. 
I lie hriucess of Orange had an unusually long voyage because 
of .uluT-.c monsoons, therefore there was considerable delay in 
the repty from Batavia to Hyder’s letters. The Dutch 
Govinior c,'<piaiut-d the cause for the delay to Hyder ; but Hyder 
nut iu a friendly mood to receive these explanations. Hyder 
in have lK.cn under the imprc.ssion_that Moens, the Dutdi 
UuVerjar, hjd actually received instructions from Batavia to 
m.atc oittfudve ami defensive alliance with Hyder, but that 
Wa. Ocnmr.ttily keeping them av.^y from Hyder as he did not’ 


like thciC ptopoials. 
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iiydf-r now fkjnandsd Iroin, {he* kiij.qs o£ Cocliit) and Crania- 
nore 4 mw m^LiUmm nL mWulks. But the Butch Governor 
5 »uaeciic<j ui persuading Uytkf to refrain irom furthei requisitions 

0 Riouey. Hyder >“k‘i(hHl.to tin's a<^ he vras engaged in a war with 
the .darathas at tnat tiuKo But soon iic revived his deniands on 
toelan and Cfanganurc, Cochin was asked to pay 8 lakhs of 
nipces and Cf.snganofc one lakh. In order to enforce his demands 
he sent hh general Sard.u* Kiiau to seke some of the territories of 
'ttm Cocinn R.qa. 'fim Raj.r sent his envoys to Hyder at Seringa- 
|.’atain. ihey trietl their he*t to escape from the obligation of the 
pavnieni of this amount. But Hyder was v'ery stubborn Jn his 
tieinands. Finally a compromise was arrived at by wiiich Cochin 
pfornised to give four iardi.^ ot rupees .lud four elephants immedi- 
and in future an annual tribute of one lakh .and twenty 
thou-jand rupee.", The Cranganorc Raja had to pay one lakh 
•00.1 twenty thon.-'and Rupees immediately and in., future lui 
annual tribute of twenty thousand nipec.s. 'Die Dutch -would 
have ver^’ mucii liked to save Cranganore from this obligation. 
Cfiingatiore had been a vas.>ial of the Butclj ever since 1717 and 
toe Dutch kmnv that its acknowledgment of Hyder's suzerainty 
would involve the los.s of their own. But, as ifoens frankly 
admits, he could not prevent tliis and tJicrefore he had ‘ to shut 
his eyes to it'. 


■ In October £775, die Dutch tried to placate Hyder by sup- 
plying him with clepliants and fire arms.- The Dutch factor at 
Calicut worte a coaxing letter to Hyder in which he apologised 
ior die dre anus being of an inferior quality. He promised^ to 
.scud better weapons os soon as he could get them from Europe. 
The elephants, he said, were the best procurable, and';' hoped that 
they would rui^wcr the purpose for which they were intended ”. 
Ile'complamed about die axtortions of Hyder’s agents at Calicut.. 
But, lie tried to please Hyder by writing to him that he had sent 
carpenters and iron smiths to assist in die construction of the 
Mysore tieet. Hu wished Hyder healdi, long life and success m 

his underta.kings. 

In 1766 Hyder demanded a safe passage through the, terri- 
tories of the Dutch Company for' attacking Travancore. xMoens 
evaded a reply as he. had no definite instructions from Batavia. 
But Hyder was highly incensed by the conduct ' of the Dutch an 



threatened a forcible march' through the Dutch territories. Sirdar 
Khan was ordered to proceed against Travancore with lo.ooo 

soldiers. 

Hyder now demanded from the Dutch a full account concern- 
ing the administration of CKethyaye, He pressed liis claims on 
Chettwaye as it formed a part of the Zamorin’s dominions, whose 
suzerainty he had assumed. The Dutch sent a regular account 
to the Nawab, but he was bent upon taking possession of these 
territories. On October 9, Sirdar Khan crossed the Chettwaye 
^ river near Tulicarra and seized the customs house tnreating a 
writer of 'the Compahy. The general demanded twenty years' 
revenues from the Dutch officials at Chettwaye. The Dutcli 
protested in vain- against the activities of Hyder's general. The 
Mysore forces were divided into two bodies, one of which pro- 
ceeded south" towards Paponetty while the other took possession 
of Chettwaye. Paponetty was burnt, pillaged and plundered ; 
and the Dutch retreated to Cranganore. Sirdar Khan took up 
his quarters in the residency at, Paponetty from where he sent a 
letter to the Dutch Governor explaining the causes that had led 
to the hostilities. He stated that his master had been insulted 
by Moens’ silence in replying to his letters and that he had received 
orde'rs to invade the Company’s territories. At the same time 
his master desired to live in friendship with the Company, Any 
way he insisted on getting a free passage through the Company's 
territories- towards Travancore. The prospects of friendship, he 
said, would depend on the Company's attitude with regard to 
this demand. Moens replied that he was glad to understand that 
Hyder wished his friendship ; but he could not but observe that 
Hyder's conduct had been very strange. 'He trusted' that Hyder 
would put a atop to all hostilities and respect the Company's 
territories. He also offered his mediation between Hydet and 
Travancore. But before this letter reached Hyder, Sirdar Khan 
led his troops against Cranganore in order to take it by surprise. 
But Ms attempts proved a failure. Sirdar 'Khan now wrote 
, another letter to Moens stating that he had taken possession of 
Chettwaye and demanding twenty years' revenue from the lands 

which he had seized ; "'he actually demanded a tribute from the 
Company". 

The Dutch Governor found himself in a very difficult posi- 
. tion. He did not have sufficient .troops to resist the ‘ invasion of 
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' Hyder. Therefore, he thought invise to get the'^ assistance of 
Cochin apd Travancore and proposed to these Rajas a plan of 
joint action against Hyder. The Travancore Raja replied that 
he had entered into an alliance with the Nawab of Arcot and the 
English Easf I^dia Company by which he was to act only on the 
defensive. He had been promised help by his allies only if the 
Mysore-tfoops toolcdhe initiative of attacking his territories. His 
allies had definitely stated that they would send no help if he 
were to be the' aggressor. Therefore he regretted his inability 
to join sides with the Dutch. 

"However, busy' preparations were made by the Dutch 
and Travancore to meet the invasion. The Dutch received 
re-inforcements from Ceylon and fortified Ayacottah near the 
northern- boundary of tjje island of Vypeen. It was rumoured 
' that Hyder would, first launch his attack on Ayacottah., The 
Travancore Raja sent some soldiers tO' Ayacottah, but they we're 
strictly following a defensive policy. Hyder attacked the Chett- 
waye fort, and the Dutch resident informed Moens that he could 
not hold the fort without immediate help from outside. Moens 
decided to send an expedition by sea for the relief of Chettwaye. 

* But Hyder’s troops prevented -the Dutch from landing. The 
Dutch were compelled to- surrender the fort on the 13th November 
and the garrison withdrew to Cranganore. Hyder had promised 
to allow the Dutch to withdraw safely to Cranganore, but con- 
trary to his pledge Hyder's general took the whole garrison as 
prisoners. 

The fall of Chettwaye was a great-below to the Dutch. The 
Zagiorin decided to keep his forces at Cranganore and to launch 
a joint actiop -with the help of Travancore and Cochin for recover- 
ing Chettwaye. Moens wrote to the ministers of Travancore and 
Cochin about his plans' and asked them whether they were pre- 
pared to join in the operations. The ministers replied that they 
had no orders to take any offensive. They added that any sucli 
step should be taken after mature consideration as their hiiiure 
would mean the subjugation of the whole of Malabar by Hyder. 
Moens believed that their offers and boasted readiness were 
nothing but big talk and decided to march againsc Hyder 
without waiting for their help. At that time the Travancore 
Raja informed Moens that he intended to pay a visit to discufr.«' 
with him the steps to be taken and therefore he should delay luii 



attack for W more time. 'But ^ater, the Raja informed Moens 

that he could not pay the promised visit as he was ''' 

soie domestic affairs. However, it;was the. Raja s tl'4 ‘h® 
Dutch should not launch an offensive as he feared, that the defeat 
of the Dutch would soon lead' to his own. 


Meanwhile the reply to Hyder’s letters arrived from Batavia 
(January 9, 1777). It was forwarded to Hyder with ‘Some 
customary presents and also an apologetic letter from Moens. On 
the 25th February Hyder’s commandant and resident of, the 
Chettwaye fort came to Moens. They told Moens that some of tlre^ 
Dutch' soldiers who "were taken prisoners had joined the services 
of Hyder and others had been set at liberty. ‘They informed him 
that Hyder was still anxious to enter into a treaty of friendship 
with the Company. Hyder’s letter to Moens' disowned Sirdar 
Khan’s proceedings and stated that his instructions were only to 
enquire into the administration of some of the Zamorin’s terri-. 
tories in Chettivaye. He said he had no “ unfriendly feelings 
towards the Dutcl and trusted all matters of dispute would be 
rapidly and amicably settled.” 


Moens clearly understood . that his troubles “ with Hyder 
would finally lead to the strengthening of the English Company’s 
power in India. The English were no doubt interested in 
preventing Hyder Ali becoming too powerful. But they were 
“ laughing in their sleeves ” when they found the disorders in 
Malabar and “ trying to fish in troubled waters.” They were . 
prepared to allow Hyder^ to capture Cochin and cfther forts from 
the Dutch as they were sure they could capture them from 
Hyder’s hands before long.; Moens anticipated all these events. 
Left to himself, Moens wouldL have joined with Hyder All" 
in his attempt to subjugate Travancore. Day"^ observes: 

Had this ambitious capable Dutch Governor of Cochin been' at 
this period possessed of sufficient troops at his own disposal 
untramelled by Batavian orders, there can be little doubt; 
he would have' joined the Mysoreans. Had he done so, Travan- 
core must have fallen and the Cochin State would have become 

a desert, Then who could have foretold what course events on 
the western coast would have taken*? ” • ' ' ■ ' 

1 » -S 

1 Starovinus " Voyages to East Indies, P ; 255—56.^ ^ ~ 


/ 
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, Moens got a convenient opportunity for, launching his attack ^ 
onChettwaye. The Zamorin’s Nairs in Calicut were carrying' 
on-a. desultory warfare against Hyder’s troops. The Nairs were 
joined by Hydros Kutty, a Mohomedan chieftain of Chavakkad 
who had been ‘appointed by Hyder as his Governor there. Hyder 
had demanded from him an exorbitant sum as annual tribute ; 
and unable to satisfy the excessi'ke demands of Hyder, he joined 
sides with the rebellious Nairs. Hyder’s troops were engaged in 
putting down the rebellion m Calicut and everything appeared 
favourable to the Dutch to attempt a recovery of the Chettwave ^ 

’ fort. • - ^ 

The expedition was launched on the 8th of January 1778! 
The Dutch stormed the Cranganore Raja’s palace wjhich had a 
garriscfh of 400' men. They pursued the enemy to Paponetty and 
. from there to V^appattam. They reached Chettwaye on the nth 
evening. The fort was heavily bombarded, but the Nawab’s 
forces held out valiantly. The siege lasted for seven days, but 
finding their attempts useless, the Dutch retr^ted to Cranganore. ' 
But Hyder attacked the palace of the Cranganore Raja' which the 
Dutch had seized and compelled them to retire to the Cranganore 
fort. 

The minister of the Travancore Raja paid a visit to Moens 
who urged upon him the necessity bf defending Cranganore, 
Moens " pointed out to^him that on the preservation of Crahga- 
nore and Ayacottah depended his master’s safety or ruin ; that 
his master should meet part of the expenditure for otherwise 
they could not’ maintain'^ a large force; that without this his 
master would be exposed to the greatest danger of losing every- 
thing"^’. But Moeiis says that his arguments were addressed* to 
deaf ears. • ' 

Hyder’s attentions were now turned to Mysore where he had 
to wage a war with the English and the Nawab of Arcot. The 
Travancore Raja had informed the English and the Arcot Nawab 
about the aggressive policy of Hyder in Malabar. Moens made 
another attempt to win the friendship of Hyder, He was pre- 
pared to sign am offensive and defensive alliance with Hyder ; but 
the latter refusedAo -listen to any of Moens’ overtures. On his 
way north. HyderVundeped the Dutch store-house at Porto Novo 
and made the Dutch ^Resident there a prisoner. 



In 1781 Van Angelbeck became tbe Governor of Cochin. 
The Cochin Raja had allowed the Travancbre Raja to strengthen 
the fortress at Palliport as a measure of common defence. Van 
Angelbeck could not approve of the extension ot Trayancore 
influence in Cochin territories and' wrote bitterly about this to 
the Cochin Raja.i He asked the Raja to put a stop to all 
measures of fortifications which he feared would lead tp disasti'ous 
consequences. But the 'Cochin Raja Was not prepared to abide 
by the instructions of the Dutch. 


' In the Second Mysore War between Hyder and the English 
the Travancore^Raja assisted the latter by sending a large army. 
Hyder Ali died in the course of the war (December 1732) and he 
was succeeded by his son Tippu. Tippu a ’worthy son of his 
warlike father, continued the war. The English sent a strong 
army under JColonel Fullerton^to Malabar. He was to be assisted 
by the Malabar Nairs and the troops of the Travancore Raja, 
The commandant of the 'Engliah army at Calicut, Major 
Abington, informed the Travancore Raja that “ the only safe way 
was to exert every means to shut the door against the enemy 
and it could'" not be effected while the passes of Canom were left 
open and Palghatcherry remined in their possession.” The Raja 
accordingly sent a strong force to fight side by side with the 
English who managed to seize the fortress at Palghat. At this 
time the Zamorin of Calicut, who was spending his -time as an 
exile, placed himself under the protection of the English and 
^ invoked their help for recovering his lost possessions; The 
Zamorin was placed in charge of Palghat, but he was so dread- 
fully afraid of Tippu’s soldiers, that as soon as he heard about' 
their advance, left the fort and escaped. The British seized Tippu’s 
fortress at Canannore engaging the Mysore soldiers in many 
pitched battles. The war^came to a close by the treaty of Manga- 
lore^ which recognised Tippu’s suzerainty over the ’ territories of 
Northern Malabar. The „ Raja of Travancore was specially 
mentioned as an ally of the English and guaranteed protection. 


1 Letters dated Nov. 10, 1782 and Nov. 14, 1732 

2 Treaty of Mangalore. March ’l+, 1784 



Tippit ^ .idmiiiistiMtba of tiic Malabar provinces wa^. severe 
m iis -extrcinty.* Tfie ancient system of Government was 
coinplctely set aside .;uid was substituted by unrestrained auto- 
ciacy, i ippi! s fanatic attempts to convert the people of Malabar 
to fslannnadc matters wmse. Tippu wanted to "improve the' 
moiaih ol the Mdlayulecs who he believed, " were more shame- 
lexi in liwir immorality than the beasts of the field". Tippu 
wanted '* lo'houour diem with Islam" and started a regular policy 
of forcible conversion. His religious persecutions led to a large- « 
sode rebeilidu in M.ilabar, The movement was led by Ravi 
ViiriJi,iii of the X.uuurin's bouse. Supported by the rebellious 
Xairv', Kavi Vanmut tncuie himself master of some territories and 
aitemiUt'd to ,-:u!^e Culicut. Tippu immediatoh'^ sent Lally and 
Mir A.n'r A!i Khan to .sujjpress the revolt. The Zamorin was 
driven out of Calicut. Large munbers of Hindus left Malabar and 
sought refuge in Travancorc. The Travancore Raja afforded 
them protection and <dl the expenditure for their? maintenance 
was borne by the State. The Zamorin also fled to Travancore ' 
and sought refuge there. 

In April :iud May of lySS there was a strong rumour that 
Tippu was marching against Cranganore with a huge army. But 
the Hutch seemed to have entered into an understanding with 
Tippu in that ycar'^. . ' . ' 


1 Day dtiiiCTibab the ntrochies of Tippu thus : " Many of his victims -"were 
hung, even mothers with their children around their necks, others were 
dragged to death by elephants. No mode of e.xecution w’as too terrible, no 
torture too great, to satiate his fiendish vengeance. Chuiches were plundered, 
.and the roofs of .all place of worship blown off whilst Hindu and . Christian 
women were compelled to accept Mohomedau husbands. No HindH was 
.allowed to wear the lock of hair on his head. The rack- and starvation were 
used as instruments of conversion and those obstinate unbelievers who^ refund 
to be co.ivinced by these persuasive arguments'- were put to death" This 
description of Tippu’s activities is no doubt exaggerated. But the conster- 
nation he created in Malabar was by no means small, Tippu’s name could 
strike terror in every part of the countrv. Even to-day he is .remembered as 

' Mysore Kaduva’’. ■ . r. j 

2 Day says " Some correspondence occurred between Tippu Sultan and 
the Dutch with reference to Hyder's old wish of entering into an offensive an 
defensive alliance with them. ^ But many of the letters ^ appear to ° ® ^ 
There is one dated September 1788 in which it is stated t at ippu s 

will shortly be at Cranganore to assist the Dutch against ^ 

writer who is at Calicut ends by saying time will show if he ( ippu) 
wishes to assist us or is merely serving bis own interests. 


iisQ T&u was^planningloi^ying th^^ 

theDutcljTlil^^^^^ 

' in tocMn;- C , ; TipP^ ^Iiad jdeput . 

Se Ichiii^Raja to negotiate on his Behalf, but before,, any thi^ , 
/douid be^finally settled the \yar >yith Travancqre was prec|itated, 
^v^'jhejconque^ of Tray^ was a long cherished ambition 
bf the'Mysoreans. Tippu was only waiting for an excuse to lead 
his armies against Jravancore. When the Travancore Ra]a ^avq 
asylum to the Brahman' refugees_of Malabar— about- 30,000 fami- 
iigs—Xippu was higlily. incensed and demanded their surrender. 
But the Travancore Raja politely replied that that vvould be qgainst 
the traditional principles of hospitality which his family bad' 
" observed.ahd as such he eould not' oblige hii'u. T.ippu decided to 
take his vengeance on Travancore even, though he had promised 
to recognise the independence of Travancore in the treaty of . 
Mangalore. Tippu encouraged the Zamorin to put forward his 
claims oh Travancore and promised him all , support. , But ' the 
Zaihorin did not join in this scheme. . 'Tippu then induced, the, 
'Raja of Cochin to put forward his claims on Parur and Alangad- 
which were the part of the Travancore State. Tippu ad\dsed: 
tbe Cochin' Raja to meet the Tra'vancore Raja to -see whether 
peace could be concluded between Travancore and Tippu. The 
two' Rajas met at Anna-nada, north-east of Cranganore. The 
Travancqre Raja said he could not do anything without consult- 
ing the English and the Nawab of Arcot. 

■ Tippu sent his envoys to Travancore with valuable presents 
, to the king. The Raja received Tippu’s envoys in the^presence bf 
Major Bannerman, the representative of the English Government, 
at Trivandrum'. Tippu wrote to the Raja in. a coaxing.' way how' 
hn alliance ,«?ith Mysore would be, to .the great ' advantage of 
, Trayancore. The Raja politely replied .that he could not enter 
• into any alliance without, the permission of the English Corhoahv 
Tippu. was Mghly offended at this rfeply and made busy, preoara’ 
wns or his; invasion. ‘ The English Governor wrote to Tipbu 
that an, invasion , of . Travancore would ' be considered as^T 
.deplaration.pf war against the English He Dromitspfl j 
or three battalion/ of the : 

Travancore. At the, same -ttae he ffiforS^L* rS / 

, be-bn;ihe defen^ivelaid'lney* ^ap 4 / 


as 



^ In 1789 Tippu marched from Coimbatore with 20,000 
m an try, 10,000 spearmen, 5,000 cavalry and 20 field guns, 
iippu had already expressed liis desire to buy the fortress of 
tranganore and Ayacottah which the Dutch were prepared to sell 
He opened negotiations with the Dutch at Palghat about the 
purchase of these forts. The Travancore Raja knew that the fall 
of* Cranganore and Ayacottah into the hands of Tippu would be 
highly dangerous to his interests. Therefore, he started negotia- 
tions with the Dutch for purchasing these forts for /Travancore. 
He sent his minister Kesava Piilay to negotiate \yith the Dutch. 
The Dutch decided to ^ell their forts to- Travancore as they 
thought that Travancore would be able to check dippu’s piogiess 
to the south. The bargain was struck in July 1789. The Dutch 
possessions weie sold for three lakhs oi Rupees to be paid iu 
several instalments*. 

Even though Cranganore and Ayacottah were'sold to Travan- 
core, the Dutch retained their right over the Christians in these 
places and also over certain buildings and churches there. 
Special provisions were made in the agreement by which the 
“ Lepers House ” at Pallipoit, “ the Romish Church " at Cranga- 
nore and Ayacottah, and “ the Parsdli's house ” at Palliport were 
to remain in' the possession of the Dutch. Also " the Christians 
were to remain vassals of the Company and they were not to be 
burdened with any/ new tax, " 

It need not look strange that the Dutch sold these forts for 
three lakhs of Rupees to Travancore. This transaction was made 
after s^mature consideration by the authofities in Cochin and 
Batavia, From the very beginning^ the Malabar settlements have 
been a matter of considerable anxiety to the East India Company 
as the income derived from the Malabar trade was never commen- .3 
surate with the expenses ot Government. The Company's 
authorities in Batavia and Holland weie always regretting that 
they had staked so much of their interest in Malabar. Governor 
General Mqssei in gieat disgust wrote to Gollenesse, (who 
maintained that Malabai was one of the'’ most important posses- 
sions of the Company,) that he “would rather wish that the 
ocean had swallowed up the coast of Malabar a hundred years 
^go As early as 1696 the Dutch authorities had decided to 


J See Appendu. 3. 
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reduce their fortifications in Cochin. Cranganore, Canannore and 
Quilon. The Batavia Government had passed a resolution on the 
19th of August 1697 recommending to the Cochin^ Government 
the reduction of all their fortifications to the minimum level 
necessary for the interests of the Company. The sale of these 
fortresses .was always welcomed by the authorities as an advant- 
ageous and necessary step. 

> The transactions concerning the Dutch forts were carried out 
in the presence of the English agent Powney, When the Madi’as 
Governor heard about the transaction, he disapproved of it under 
the wrong impression that these forts belonged to the Cochin 
Raja. He wrote to the Raja of Travancore as follows ^ ; — 

V “ I lament that you have taken the indiscreet step which 
may possibly involve you in much embarrassment if Tippu should 
be disposed to wrest from you these late acquisitions, I cannot 
rapprove of your, having entered into a treaty with the Dutch for 
the extension oT territory without the consent of this Government, 
This very impolite conduct makes you liable to the forfeiture oi 

the Company’s protection I therefore think it necessary 

yoil should immediately give back to the Dutch the places you 
have thus indiscreetly ^received from them and thereby esta- 
blish your affairs precisely upon tlreir former footing. I again 
recommend to you the greatest caution in your conduct towards 
Tippu.” The Maharaja immediately explained to the English 
authorities at Madras, Bombay and Calcutta the propriety of his 
conduct. He p&inted out to them that the Dutch were the real 
owners of these forts and as such the transaction should be valid. 
He explained to them that Cochin had no right whatsoever over 
these forts and therefore^ the Governor’s assumptions were not 
right. He refuted the 'allegation that the transactions were made 
without the knowledge of the English as it was arranged in the 
presence of Powney, the English agent. Further, Major Bannerman 
li^d personally inspected these forts before the transaction was 
made. He also explained that his object in purchasing these 
territories was not mere extension of territories, but only the 
security of his dominions. 

S 

When Tippu heard about the attitude taken by the Madras 
Governor, he put forward his claims to the two forts on the ground 

1 Letter dated 30 Aug. 1789, ~~ 
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The correspondence netween Tippu and the Du ch Governor 
ihows that Tippu treated the Dutch as no better than ordinary 
merchants and'the latter were not'at all prepared to offend iim . 

■In December 1739 'TipPU commenwd his march against 
Travancore. He established- his camp six miles to Ihe iioitli o 
the main-entrance of the Travancore lines wlierc he erected many 
batteries. Tippu marched with 14.000 infantry and 500 pioneers 
by a circuitous route guided by a native of the country towarc s 
the Travancore. , He succeeded in taking possession of a 
considerable extent of the ramparts while the Travancore troops 


1 Tippii's letter to the Dutch in Coahin. 

!Eiri0 sgOucst isi-^^siiiriTasr -■s/raU'r^yti 

suuLiL-Siiiriresr 6rAa)/rsu/rr5@tb si5i)u.xir ,st_^^a/i5Uir/rOT Bir<§ipta0 tsiTstr 
Q^lUld QiiT^0i<f3r ej0SpaJU'/r(5ir <3fsi^iTcar funoiTGO 

’jr^ssuuilf-fflJir/ra Qsrrff9s Q^irilaoi-uSIso g!0%d) 
ait_ie5/rir0 jiji:SajQ6^sisn^uj^{rsii^, ^uutrso isif ffihto-BirQiriTQL. 
SQtFaLDirs 'u0'i5irGtrirs Qsir^9 irir^ir SsaLou^sv Q<::rr(d‘Sj<Bse§iurir 
Qsrril.ea}t-.u3^ Gsrr^3QairLLtjf.S) sihQfisau.ijj (^isf.\u!Tcsrmck ldititu 
Q uireo S(^u> Q'Sfr®iB<3eo^[fl&i n.u>(ipQi— 

^uQuir^ Sir crrrmiTiTiuQ^-iQa 10 

Qsir®^^ ^siiir.QsiT^aQsirLLi^eo s.sfTmir a^^sirird^ ^^^ircsr Q-S(r®fl^ 
ffirasirir 9 sb)ii3uSsO asssru-u^sarih Qs^iLi^ (sSfi^sQairoSBi® 

a,ii)(joao£_iu ^Qis-ii^a^w Q^w e&dcsrw, 

suiE^Quirssr^, Qs/r^S/r/r^/r aireOirjruujLoir^i 3^irdj>irQir ^^iresi 
Qsfiu^ Bi(^Qps>i(!^Qu.iu 9 ^u)u 3 ^ /f0U) ^ 0 uupirso s=irJ"Sir(^Qi— 
@ffuj/r63rQ;@)ff^(o^. ^msturrso Sir s^/rifo/r^-s© ‘ an©©,© 

Qs^GiiSi^lQ^p^iiSso g^ihQpirei^ih eu©^^ 

luirs iFi_/E^Qsfl'sfrsfra/u). SLUJQpi© iscaioawiuirs @( 5 *<s 6 jJto 

Qffiitijih,, ^uQurr^ jijupir ssrpQtr jy^oSi— <i.^'i(5 jfi^uiS'eiasuss 
^su^stoL—iu (ipa' siiffsrrppirei} 3 =ise 0 (ipii e> 9 Qpii .^©Gid. 
j|^®srui^uS(6s)G60 Qsir®iEjseo^ir QairuLisni—uSdi) ^q3^(S‘^ iririoirir^ir 



(SuQ^i(g g)i_u) Qsir®ss!rp iSL^m^Qsirsasn—ir.^' leuaQpQt—iu piuneij 
a,to=s© Q:5mi_irsse>iU3 Q^iuajii. ^rSiueijii, sirear^eBT u)/r<?u) 

u^^EsrkpiTih ffinrpfQiTpsir ea/fa^u) 1217 ^ ^ssflsniriu 

isiruJQp (j^earS, 
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fteawd. Soon the Travancorcans made their stand in a small 
syiare enclosure- and vigorously attacked the Mysore troops 
lippu brouglit re-inforcements to put pressure on the Travaiicore 
forces. But in the course of this ‘encounter the officer command- 
ing tlie Mysore army was killed and his'whole army was thrown 
into confusion, Ihe codfusion became so great that the Sultan 
himself was thrown down into the crowd from his palanquin. He 
was only saved by the exertions of some steady and active 
, Chelas who raised him on their shoulders and enabled him to' 
ascend the counter scrap, ''after having twice fallen back in the 
attempt to clamber up ; the lameness which occasionally 
continued until his death was occasioned by the severe contusions 


* l The ti'ply of the Dutch. 

^uuT^t ^msiKSwr stHTiSiTLiL^csT uirunr^&jLD tzirr^iT^is^sfrakna^ir^ 

SGcarath srLjQu!r.^Ui^ inUUiSs^ff^s 

;5i;u:(g5ea)i_aj ^^(ou/Tin) srrsku)^^^ '^slds^ 

•s^isQ^r&f.unr^ir^. ^Qesnsui sesirf/s^ sifSsut^Bp 

,tlT(l/)u} GoUSev Qs^ibsSdSp^^' (gen pwQ^® p^^siQ^ 
(i3dsQsi>H:^uf.uj^. QsirtS’B^s^gurrr GsirtLemu. ^Qi~ airirium QsirskrQ 
er(!^0 <s}dp^ ^rflGiu/ sjip ^<-d) iTfru3ffir^ir^.sjsnd&<^ag Qiraju 
Q-urdc^^, ^<d^L-iT =g Qair(3dafrS 

^irJamr ^&)u\uSeJ pcktu-ppeivih eSdir^dsirSl 

oym ^siidadr ffdiw^dauanLi-irM. iswtnir 

eOiraj^ utLl0u> s^dQpira^th eSaairppg p>aa(^Qi- 

K * A (rirmrir^fT sr(ip$ jfj^uHeSdsr 

trfr^fr u-ppu> ppetrtr ^^fouih Qucl@B,^9p 

eS9puu(f)p^ emsxiuuiriradr srdrpi isirw Sd^uSp^gd^Ggw. ^snirasrr 
s/r/rtup^Qso .g:irs!r^iiSd<s pdsprra piisg^Q(— uirtsur^pp^ pujeh.(gp^ 

er0>^ '^aigsnpirA ^Bidadr iswQpeni^uj gthu(^9 ^miriruiu 

uars s-sfretr ud.^ 2 n/rssr^s^u> st dp Qsn'BsndgU) sr^u) ^ppirans= enmjp^ 

%L^p^eSdsr Qsirdrr^Sppm en^ S 

swm/rd) Qsnsmty.uj airdujms^sgid er(i§p.sS3=3f 
uip. ^a/s«ri5L£U^. Gffl/ssrii QaM Qa,r<:.onu.Se^ 

msnmud uyir^id uppirch Qp^ 1789 41^® srQgpSty ' . . 
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he received on this occasion Tippu lost his state sword, signet 
ring and many other personal ornaments 'which were taken to 
Trivandrum by Dewan Kesaya Pillay as trophies of victory,'- 

The Travancore Raj(i informed the English and the Nawab 
of Arcot ' everything that had taken place. But the jMadras 
Governor was very lukewarm in his support to Travancore, He 
wrote to Tippu on the ist of January 1790 assuring him that if 
his claims ’ on Cranganore • and Ayacottah were to be found 
equitable, ‘ the English would cause those forts to be returned to . 
the Dutch and placed on the same footing on which they were 
previous to the late purchase of them by the Raja of Travancore.' 
But he also warned Tippu that any aggression on Travancore 
^ would be-considered as a breach of friendly relations between the 
Company and Mysore. “It is our firm intention to do you 
justice on this occasion,” he wrote “ and it is scarcely necessary 
for us to say -that we are equally determined to do justice to our 
own reputation and honour and it will be wise for you to wait the 
issue of a fair enquiry, ' If you are desirous of settling the points 
in contest by the investigation of commissioners, we will appoint 
one or more to meet such persons as may be appointed by you at 
any convenient place on the borders of our respective countries 
and. you will then judge whether our intentions are fair,” Tippu 
received this letter soon * after his dismal defeat at 
Travancore. But he wrote to the Governor an ante-dated letter 
pretendmg to have written it before he received the Governor's 
letter^. Tn this letter Tippu stated that his troops while searching 
the fugitives were attacked by the Travancore forces ; but as 
soon as lippu heard about the war between the two troops he 
ordered his soldiers to return. He requested the Governor to 
a vise the Raja to maintain friendly/ relations with him. 

'Attitude of the Madras Governor was in no way helpful 

ravancore. But the Maharaja’s ‘appeal to the Governor 

^ “ — — - 

1 History of Mysore. Wilks Vop II P 145. 

History of Travancore Sankunipg Meupn P. 228 
3 Travancore State Manual Vol. I Ck VI P 396. 
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Generi had its desired effect. Wheri the news of TippuV attack 

Cornwallis, he sent an urgent despatch to 
the Madras Governor instructing him to consider if as a decla- 
ration of war against the Company. He accused the Madras 
Governor of “a. most criminal disobedience of the clear and 
explicit orders of the Government by not considering themselves 
, to be at war with Tippu from the .momenh they heard 
■of his attack on the Travancore lines.” In his despatch 
to the Madras Government dated the 30th of March 1790 

Cornwallis stated ” i I sincerely lament the 

disgraceful sacrifice, which you have made by that delay of the 
■''honour of your country by tamely suifering an insolent "and cruel 
enemy to overwhelm' the dominions of the ^ Raja of Travancore; 
wliich we were bound by the most sacred ties ot friendship and 
good faith to defend”. ^Cornwallis seat two battalions of'sepoys 
and one company of artillery under the command of Colpnel 
Hartley to assist the Travancore army, ' 

Tippu commenced his second attack on Travancore early in 
March 1790. He was ‘ deeply mortified a'nd enraged ' a£ the 
‘ disastrous failure of his first attempt and he had taken a vow 
that he would not rest until he had rased to thp .ground the 
Travancore lines, ” that contemptible wall”. He had been 
strengthening his army by getting down re-inforcements'from 
Seringapatam and Bangalore. Hostilities started with a skirmish 
between the Travancore and Mysore soldiers outside the walls on 
the 2nd of March. The Travancore army could not defend the 
fort in the face of the fierce artillery attacks of the Mysoreans.. 

•The English battalions did not give any help to the Travancore 
soldiers on the ground that they had no instructions to join the war. ' 
Therefore they were compelled to retreat. Tippu then turned against , 
the Dutch fort of Cranganore. Crangaripre was defended by die 
Travancore soldiers under the . command of Captam Flory, But 
finding resistance fruitless they abandoned, the fort and retreated 
to Travanoore. Tippu's army under the leadership of- L^y 
turned against the tort of KuriappUii which was a sq a 
by the Travancoreans. Tippu falfflled tas vow by 
the fortifications as soon as he captured these forts. ippu 
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self took a pick-axe and inaugurated the destruction of that 
" contemptible wall* 

■' Cochin fell an easy prey to the aggression of Tippu. Tippu 
established his head quarters at Trichur and carried on his work 
of devastation “.desecrating the Hindu places of worship as well 
as both the public and private scliools inside which cows were 
slaughtered to pollute them, the bodies ot some of them being 
after^vards flung into the tanks, behind Uie bathing liouse of the 
Raia of Cochin.” -The Mysoreans seized the monastery at 
verapoly and plundered the religious establishments there.'* The 
Cochin Raja, frightened at this course of events sent the woinen 
and children of his family to the fravancore Raja entrusting 
them to^his hands. , » . 

■ Tippu marched into the Travancore territories and encamped . 
on the northern side of the river Periyar, in Alwaye. But, his 
■ march to the south was prevented by the floods in Periyar 
consequent on the outbreak ot the South West Monsoons. Tippu 
waited for the'flood to subside, but it only increased causing great 
inconvenience to Tippu and his soldiers. “ His army had no 
shelter, no dry place for parade ; all their ammunitions, accoutre- 
ments, etc., got wet. Even the very necessaries of life were 
washed away by the impetuous current of the flooded river'-*’*. 
To add to his troubles Tippu heard about the advance of Lord 
Cornwallis against Seringapatam. Tippu thought it wise to 
collect all' his forcess and retreat so that he could save his own 

1 “'He (Tippu) took a pick-axe himself and set an example which was 
followed by 'everyone present and the demolition of the wall was completed 
by his army without much delay. After this, the lawless force was lei lose 
In the villages. They committed various atrocities and the country was laid 
waste with fire and sword Sime of the inhabitants fled for shelter 4o the 
'wild hills of Kunnathnadu while many were taken captives, Hindu temples 
and Christian churches were equally desecrated by the followers of Mohomet. 
Towers of Pagodas, the houses of the rich and the huts of the poor all were 
burnt to ashes and the scenes throughout the districts of Alangad and Para- 
voor.were heart rending -The ruins which may be seeit up to the present 
date testify to the ferocity of the invaders. Records of antiquity' secured- in 
the archives of Pagodas, Palaces, Churches and the houses of thenobles were 
all committed to the flames ”. 

Sankunny-Menou. TIistory of Travancore P. 232, 233, 

2 Bartholdmeo. A Voyage to the East Indies P. (141—42.) 

3 History of Travancore. 'Santunni Menon. p. 234 
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I. Ill Uie course of his hasty retreat, his army suffered 
leavy losses. Like Napoleon 'retreating from Moscow 

Tippu had to leave Travancore without realising his cherished 
dream. 


capital. 

many 


The war between the English and Tippu came to a close^ in 
February 1793 by the treaty of Seringapatam. Tippu was 
compelled to cede one lialf of his dominions to the English. 
xVmong the districts he promised to cede he had included Alangad, 
Faroor and ICunnathunadu also which really belonged to 
Travancore, ihe Travancore Dewan Kesava Pillai made a represen- 
tation to the English Government asserting the rights of Travancore 
over these districts. . It was supported by Powney, the English 
Resident at Travancore who explicitly condemned the cession as 
•' altogether unwarrantable Lord Cornwallis also realised that 
it would be an act of great injustice on the part of the Company 
to deprive the Raja of these districts. Two commissioners were 
deputed to enquire into the disputes about the ownership of these 
territories. MeanwJiile, the 'Cochin Raja also had put forward his 
claim on these taluqs. But, finally the Cochin Raja made a 
frank declaration acknowledging the legitimate claims of Travan- 
core and the territories were recognised by the English as part of 
the Travancore State, 


After the retreat of Tippu from Travancore the Malabar 
princes and Chiefs ‘ were restored to their original places. Dewan 
Kesava Pillai was deputed by the Travancore Raja to execute 
tins grave task. He entered into special treaties with these 
princes that they should each supply a fixed quota of grain to 
Travancore and the English, 

The Cochin Raja entered into' a treaty with the English on 
the 6th January 1791. The Raja recognised the sovereignty of 
the English East India , Company renouncing his allegience- to 
Mysore. The Cornpany undertook to restore to the Raja the 
territories seiijed by Tippu, but the Raja was to administer these 
provinces as the vassals of the English. The Raja was to pay a 

1 The list of Rajas and Chiefs who took refuge in Trav.iiicore : - 

Rajas 1. Zamorin. 2. Cherakkal. 3 Kottayam -l. Kurunibanad. 

5. Vettathunadu. 0. Beypore. 7, Tanmore 8‘ Palghat 

Chiefs of 1. Koulaparay 2. Konngote 3. Kowghat 4 Elathary 

5. Mannore. 
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tribute of 70,000 Rupees in. tlie first year, 80,000 rupees in the 
second year, go, 000 Rupees in the third year and 100,000 rupees 
in the fourth. He was to pay 100,000 rupees in all* the subse- 
quent years in equal quarterly instalments. The sixth clause* of 
the treaty dealt with the Raja’s relations with the Dutch. The 
English expressed their wish not to disturb the amicable relations 
of the Raja with the Dutch East India Company and expressly 
stated that their sovereignty was to be recognised only on those 
territories with which the Dutch had no concern. Before con- 
cluding the transactions with the Raja the English had requested 
the Dutch Council at Cochin to let them know the existing 
engagements between Cochin and 'the Dutch so that they could 
" avoid doing anything which might subsequently interfere with 
the good understanding that existed between the two 
Companies”. The English deputed- Powney. to ascertain 
the details of the engagements of the Dutch • in Cochin ; 
but the Dutch Governor does not seem to have submitted 
the necessary particulars. However the English expressed 
their wish to maintain friendly relations with Dutch in 
- Cochin. The Dutch Governor in Cochin was very anxious 
to. prevent the extension of English influence in Malabar ; 
but as circumstances did not allow the Dutch to take up a strong 
attitude against the English, he had to wink his eyes at these new 
developments. The Dutch realised perfectly well that “ if the 
_ English were allowed to insert their little finger into the affairs of ' 
these regions, they would not fest until they had managed to 
thrust in the whole arm® ”. The English had already thrust in 
their arm and it was only a question of time for them to thrust 
out the Dutch from Malabar. Anglebeck gives many glaring 
instances of the .interference of the English in the affairs of Cochin. 
The Raja of Cochin was asked to submit all the documents 
dealing with the treaties he had entered into with Travancore ’ 

1 Clause 6 of the treaty : — 'i 

"That owing to a treaty which exists between the Dutch ComtJany and 
Rama Varma Raja of Cochin the Governor in Council of Madras, not wishing 
to enter mto any engagements between these parties, resolved that Rama 
Varma Raja shall become tributary to the English East India Company, only 
in respect to such districts or places as are above enumerated and are af 
. present in possession of Tippu Sultan and with which the Dutch East India 
Company have no concern". • 

g Memoirs of Angelbeck. ' < 
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,and. the Dutch The Raja replied that he had no objection to 
produce them if he could get the Dutch Governor’s consent 

documents in a locked box and told 
the English agent that he could get the key from the Dutch 
Governor. ^ The ^English agent Duncan approached the Dutch 
. Governor and said in a very ironic way : “ Well, sir,* the Raja' 
places much confidence in your great kindness, but it occurs to 
me that he in this instance misuses it, by forcing upon you the 
trouble of unlocking a box". The Dutch had to suffer many 
such ipults. They were perfectly conscious of the rapid decline 
of their power in Malabar. 


' CHAPTER IX 

THE DESTRUCTION OF DUTCH POWER IN MALABAR 


T he Mysorean invasion brought about radical changes in the 
political 'system of Malabar. The most important of all 
was the transfer of sovereignty from the hands of the Dutch to 
the English. We have seen how the English managed to thrust 
‘ their little finger ’ , in Cochin which was the headquarters of the 
Dutch in Malabar. The Dutch lost practically all their influence 
in northern Malabar as the princes and chiefs there including the 
Zamorin had entered into new alliances with Travancofe and the 
English: The northern princes clearly saw how helpless the 
Dutch themselves were in Malabar and naturally sought the 
protection' of the stronger powers. Travancore also understood 
the value of a friendly - alliance with the English and a treaty of 
' perpetual friendship was signed on the 17th November 1795, 
The treaty stated “ if any power or States nearer or remote, by 
sea or land, shall, without aggression on the part of the Raja of 
of Travancore, attempt or begin hostUity and war upon the 
country of the said Raja- or of his successors under .such 
circumstances the expulsion of and the protection the coun ry 
against such enemies rest with the Company s ^ overnmon . 

The sixth clause of the treaty stated The reignmg Raja of 

Travancore for the time being shaU not keep m his se^ce m 
any' civil or mflitary capacity nor allow to remain " 

dominions as merchants or under any other p ea or pre e.\ ^ 
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subjects or . citizens of any nation being at war with Great Britain 
or .with', the East India Company nor under any circumstances of 
peace or war allow any European nation to obtain settlements 
within the same- nor enter into any new^ engagements wdth any 
European or Indian^ States without the previous concurrence of 
the British Government in India.” This treaty clearly meant 
•the establishment of the English sovereignty in Travancore and 
the destruction of the Dutch influence there. 

The , Dutch , were following an entirely selfish policy in 
Malabar .at that time. Their main policy was to keep friends 
with the , most powerful state or prince and they did not care at 
all for previous treaty obligation or undertakings. It was this 
policy that alienated the support of all the princes of Malabar. ■ 
When the power of Marthanda Varma was in the ascendancy, the 
Dutch sought his friendship and betrayed the interests of other 
Malabar States. When Tippu’s power was dominant, they tried 
to cultivate, his friendship by a meek policy of submission. But 
when they found Tippd thwarting all their overtures for friend- 
ship they turned to the English for help. The English were 
their greatest rivals in Malabar, stilT the exigencies of the • 
situation compelled them to seek their help. The Dutch 
wrote, to the Bengal Government saying that they were 
^ prepared to join sides with the English against Tippu. ‘ But 
the English did” not take serious notice of this offer of .help. 
The Dutch volunteered to give help to the Travancore Raja, 
the ally of .the English and sent two commissioners Cellarius - 
■ and Everydyck to the Raja’s .court. In August 1793, the 
Dutch .Governor sought the assistance of the English again. 
Colonel Hartley who commanded the, English army at Chettwaye ‘ 
informed the Dutch Governor Anglebeck that he would send help ' : 
if the Dutch would bear all the expenses. Anglebeck replied 
that he only required two regiments — one of Europeans' and 
another- of native sepoys— to protect the coasts and he was 
prepared to share half the. expenses in that connection. 'He 
pointed out to the English that even though these soldiers were 
required for the protection of Cochin, , their presence would be 
helpful to the English also and as suchitwas but proper that the 
English should bear part of the expenses. Colonel Hartley 
replied that the troops had been already " sent and the Dutch 
should bear the whole expense. Anglebeck fitaye .rio reply, to this . 



•md evaded the cjueslion of meeting the expenses. He even 
mstructed ins successor in Cocliin to evade the question of 
bearuig the expenses by following the tactics he had followed 
v^z., writing to the English frequently without committing to any. 


The relations between Cochin and the Dutch were, by no 
means cordial. ■ The chief cause of -dissension at this time was 
the claim of the Dutch over the Christians especially the Roman 
Catholics in Cochin. The Roman Catholics were carrying on a 
large scale policy of conversion among the " heathen vagabonds , 
who had consented to this course to escape the punishments 
which their crimes deserved ‘ . When they became Christians 
they claimed immunity from punishment and thus the Raja 
realised the grave error of recognising the Company’s authorities 
over all Christians. The Raja examined the original text of the 
treaty^ between Cochin and the Dutch and understood that there 
was a serious mistake in the Dutch version of the treaty. 
The treaty had recognised the rights of the Dutch over’ the 
' Mundukars ’ or the Roman Catholics. ’But the Dutch version 
of the treaty contained in it a clause interpreting " Mundukars ” 

' 'to mean all the Christians, The Raja held that that interpretation 
was wrong and it was not contained in the Malayalam text of the 
treaty. The Raja was supported by Mr. Powney in this claim, , 
but Anglebeck refused to yield. Finally the question was settled 
' in favour of the Dutch through the mediation of Mr. Powney. 


Another cause of dispute between the Dutch and the Raja 
was about the slaughter of cows by the Christians in Cochin. 
The Raja wanted to prevent the slaughter of'cows in his terri- 
-tories and wrote to Governor Anglebeck how the Christians were 
violating his orders. Anglebeck promise'd to give suitable punish- 
ments to the offenders. 


The dispute between Cochin and the Dutch over the question 
of the Konkanies''was a long standing one. The Konkanies had a 
sacred idol at Thiruraala Devaswom. The Raja demanded from 
theDevaswom a substantial contribution for the celebration of 
the festival at Thripoonithurai. Whea the Konkanies refused 
to comply with the Raja’s demands, the Raja ordered them o e- 
punished. Captain Pannikkar and two soldiers seized Dev - 


r -ire.-! — TVTarch 20. 
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resekini a' of the.Devasthanom. and beheaded him. The 
Raja’s soldiers plundered the 'Konkanies’ possessions and seized 
all the treasuries ot the Devaswom. The temple priests managed 
to send their sacred^ idol to the Dutch fort to be kept in their '' 
custody. The Dutch were infuriated at the conduct of the 
Cochin soldiers against the Konkanies who were in their protec- 
tion and demanded an eKplanation from the Raja. The Raja 
boldly replied that all the Hindus in his territory were under his 
authority and the Dutch^should mind their own business and not 
interfere in the affairs of his *adminisfration. In October 1791, 
the Dutch marched against the Cochin Raja’s palace at Mattan- 
cherry. There was a skirmish between the Raja’s troops and the 
Company's soldiers. The Raja was planning to attack the Dutch 
fort at Cochin. But the English agent Powney interfered and 
brought about a reconciliation, avoiding an open conflict. 

Van Anglebeck was succeeded by Van Spall as Governor of _ 
Cochin in 1794. He was the last -.Dutch Governor of Cochin 
The power of the Dutch in the east was steadily declining while 
their home country itself was subjected to foreign invasion. On 
January 8th the’ French Repulican army invaded Holland and 
the Stadtholder fled to England. The English and the* Dutch 
were allies in Europe fighting against the common foe the French 
Republican Government. When Holland was invaded by the 
. French, the English took measures to prevent the Dutch settle- 
ments 'from falling into the hands of the French. On February 7 
1795 1;he following proclamation was issued by the Dutch 
authorities to all their Governors'and Commandants in Oversea, 
possessions: — “We have thought it necessary to -write to you 
that His Britannic Majesty’s troops shall be admitted a’nd take 
possession of the forts in our colonies, and that they are to be 
considered as the troops of a kingdom in friendship and alliance 
with their Mightinesses, in case the colonies should be summoned 
by the French ”. But the danger to the Dutch in Malabar was 
not from the French, but from the English.. The Dutch Governor 
was making busy preparations in Cochin anticipating an invasion 
of -the English. .The English also made no secret of their 
intentions. They warned the Cochm Raja that he should in no 
. way assist the Dutch, but on the contray should prevent their 
domination in. his territories. .The Raja, being a tributary of the 
English, promised to do as directed. ' ■ 
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of English influence in North Malabar. When the exiled chieftains 
of North Malabar and the Zamoriii of Calicut returned to their 
respective countries, they understood that the Dutch no longer 
held any pretence of suzerainty in Malabar.* The Zainorin realised 
that he owed liis position entirely to the English and Travancore 
and that the former were destined to be his masters. Lord 
Cornwallis sent General Abercromby, the Governor of Bombay, to 
settle the affairs in Malabar. Abercromby sent two commissioners 
to enter into agreements with the Malabar chieftains on 
behalf of the English. The commissioners allowed the chief- 
tains of Chirakkal, Kottayam and Kadathanad to be in charge 
of their own territories, but signed special agreements with 
them which recognikd the rights and privileges of the English. 
The Zamorin of Calicut, the most prominent of the Rajas in 
northern Malabar, had enthroned himself “ witliout the concur- 
rence or assent of any officer of the Company's Government.” 
The Zamorin had assumed authority claiming all his ancient 
rights and privileges. But the English entered into a treaty 

'^[^^j^l^^Zamorin on August iS, 1792 which practically placed 

1 With Cochin, there also passed into the hands of the British the Dutch 
(formerly Portuguese) settlements of Tangassen on the point of land lying 
'vest of Quilon I3av and the following petty places : — 

. 1 ■ Thumfaoli 4!attam 

2. Kattur Pattam 
^Usl^kkad Pattam 
Manakodat Pattam 
Antony Fernandez Pattam 

6- Thekke Purupunkara Pattam 

7- Kundenvelli Pattam 

S. Domingo Fernandez Palakkal Pattam 
^^"tiago Pattam 
10- Taiveppu Pattam 

Blicho Rodrigues Pattam 
^^vat Loius Pattam 

Dar=» Pattam 

^aaaathurutfai Pattam 
^5. -oadikalguvankurie Silva Pattam 
Palltport Hospital Pararaba 
^Aiahar Manual. Logan- P 717 
Id 
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■ Calicut at the disposal of the English Company. Xhe &moria 
was to administer his territories as a lease holder of the English. 
]i.ven in the matter of appointment of his ministers, the Zamorin 
was to obtain tiie previous consent of the English. In 1795 the 
English signed a new treaty with the Zamorin. which further 
placed the Zamorin at the mercy of the English. In 1798, the 
Zamorin practically relinquished his sovereign rights ;.in July 1800 
his territories were transferred to the Madras Presidency. 


/ 


CPIAPTER X 

Tnii Dutch- and thdir European Rivals in Malabar. , 


'^f’PlE Dutch settlement in Malabar was only one among the 
‘ many they had in the East. They had established their head- 
quarters in the Malaya Archipelago and strengthened their posi- 
tion in Ceylon before they had ventured on an attack on Malabar. 
But their European rivals in the East had concentrated their 
attention mainly on their settlements in Ini^^^, To the Dutch, 
the loss of their Indian settlements did not mean the loss of their 
Empire in the East. They continued their suzerain authority hi 
otlier parts of the Oriental World. But, that was not the case 
with the Portuguese. When the Portuguese were driven out of 
Malabar, they were driven out of India. And when they lost 
their possessions in India, they held no more in the East. The 
two important European rivals for the Dutch in the East were 
the Portuguese and the English. The Dutch gained the mastery 
of Malabar by seizing it from the Portuguese ; they lost it when 
the English seized it from their hands. Even though the French 
had political designs over Malabar, they could not. achieve their 
objects as their ingenious plans came to no good. 

When Holland liberated herself from the shackles of Spain, 
the decline of the Portuguese power in the East commenced. 
The Dutch, flushed with a new enthusiasm and consciousness 0 
their independence turned their attention towards the East, 
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determined to oust the Portuguese from their territories. 
The Portuguese— the pioneers of European ^ colonisation of the 
East— had been enjoying a position of undisputed sovereignty in 
India for a period of ono hundred years. The profligate wealth 
the Portuguese had amassed in India and the great case with 
which they could carry on their administration had fostered 
degeneracy. “The Portuguese policy of conquest, conversion 
and commerce had its halcyon days. Now, elements of deteriora- 
tion and decay had begun to eat into the vitals of the Portuguese 
'Empire in the East. The sudden acquisition of illgotten wealth 
and easy subjugation of vast tracts had turned the heads of the 
proud Portuguese offloials. The race of heroes such as Albuqucr- 
ques and Pachecos had given place to a base set of captains and 
admmistrators whose only thought was 'money.' But as Hunter’ 
observes if the system produced bitter fruits in .‘Vsia, it had its 
roots in Portugal itself. The Portuguese Empire was ill-managed 
both at home and abroad. This was the condition of the 
Portuguese power in the East when it was challanged by its 
powerful rival Holland. The Portuguese “ who aimed at an 
Empire in India both spritual and temperal, at wholesale conver- 
sion effected by conviction, bribery and fraud or violence, wlio 
considered no expenditure too large to effect their object, whose 
aelf-loye had alienated all friends, and injustice created many 
enemies, were now on the eve of resigning their authority to 
others. Another power was now to become predominant in the 
East, another race was to try their hand at supremacy and 
-another religion to be introduced’.” 

When the Portuguese saw the appearance of a powerful rival 
in their undisputed domains, they knew that they should strengthen 
themselves for self-protection. In the early years they seem to 
have been confident of keeping their own position. The Portu- 
guese Viceroy wrote to his king in 1633 that he would easily get 
the better of the Dutch as •' the Dutch were every where cordially 
hated and only succeeded in carrying on trade by means of the 
forces at their disposal.” But the Dutch were more confident of 


1. K. P. P. Menon. History ot Kerala Vol; I. p. 133, 

2. Hunter. History of Br. India, Vol : I. P. 133 

3. Day. L^nd of the Peruntal. P. U4— 115. 
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securing the supremacy in India. Dee Weert had very early 
clearly foreseen that when the Portuguese were turned out of 
Cochin they would be out of India. As early as 1658 Van Goens 
was making busy preparations for ousting the Portuguese from 
Malabar. He wrote to the Governor General for re-in torcements 
and assured him of easy victory over the Portuguese. “We could 
make an attempt on Cochin where the Portuguese could collect 
their strongest naval forces,” wrote Goens, “ and if we are so 
lucky as to defeat them. ,the whole coast of Malabar and the 
pepper trade will be ours.” When the Portuguese realised their 
dangerous position, they wrote to the king of Portugal for further 
reinforcements. They clearly acquainted the’ king of the real 
state of affairs in India and informed him that unless they were 
properly assisted, the whole of their possessions would be Ibst.i 
“ We earnestly implore Your Majesty,” the Portguese Governors 
wrote, " to send us by next year adequate re-inforcements, other- 
wise, we shall not be able to resist the enemy at all.” But the 
re-inforcements which the Portuguese received were not of much 
avail in their attempts to maintain their possessions in Malabar. 
We have seen how the Portuguese were compelled to surrender 
the “ town of Cochin with all its jurisdictions, income and lands 
with all documents and papers referring to the same and what- 
everelse that may be there held in the name of the king of 
Portugal*.” The Dutch allowed all unmarried true born 
’ Portuguese to be sent back to Europe. The married Portuguese 
and Mestizoes were to be sent to Goa. After the surrender of the 
Cochin fort the Portuguese did not make any serious attempt 
to assert their power in Malabar. The Dutch were left almost 
undisputed masters of the territories they had acquired by con- 
quest. 

The Dutch, however, seem to have been carefully watchmg 
the plans of the Portugue.se. They knew that if they were to quit 
Cochin, the Portuguese would endeavour to obtain possession of 
it. Visscher^ says in this connection, “They already affect to 
have claims upon it, and say arrogantly enough that the 
‘ Company are keeping it for their king,’ Moens also in his 


1 . Letter dated 18th December 1658. 

2. Treaty dated 7th January 1663 

3. Vissch^r letter No. 3. 
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• f-hit there were various rumours regarding the 

Lives in India. The Portuguese svere re^ly 
preparations by strengthening their array ui Go.i, But ivhc 1 er 
it was for an attempt to regain their lost possessions or only lor 
defensive purposes, is not certain^ 

The Danes were comparatively insignificant rivals for the 
Dutch in Malabar. The Danes had some trade settlements in 
the Malabar Coast, but their interests in Malabar were purely 
commercial. Sometimes they supplied the local Rajas with arms 
in return for which they received pepper as is evident from the 
following letter ‘ by an English chief at Anjengo (1757) • — 

" As the Dutch on one side supplied him (Travancore) with arm.s, 
etc., and the Danes and other Europeans at times did the same 
at Coletchy (Kolachel) for which they got pepper, he withheld 
pepper from us under the pretence that we showed ourselves less 
friendly to him than others- ”. The Danes had only two factories 
in Malabar— one at Edava and another at Colacliel. Hamilton 
describes the Dane settlement at Edava as follows : — “ The Danes 
have a small factory here standing on the sea-side. It is a 
thatched house of a very mean aspect and their trade answers 
every way to the figure their factory makes Their Kolachel 
factory also was nothing more than a small store house. Still 
the Dutch were complaining about the ‘ jealousy ’ of the Danes 
at Calicut who were furnishing the Zamorin, the enemy of the 
• Dutch, with arms and ammunition. 


Vadulandsche D. Historie, Pagi; 378 says that in the 
year 1669 it was agreed between Portugal and Holland that Cochin and 

Cannanore would remain Dutch as a pledge for arrears which were still due 

to the States by Portugal Why so. i.s a puzzle to which I can suggest no 
solution The history does not say whether these arrears have ever been mkl 
or whether any fresh settlement effected. But it is said that o. ^ 
would have got the town if they were willing to IZ r . 

expenses incurred by the Dutch • bnt compensation for the 

could not pay". amount was so large that they 

Quoted by Mr, K. P. P. Menon in History of Kerala. 


?. Pinkertog " Collection pf voyages and Travels ' 
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The greatest of European rivals for the Dutch in Malabar 
as vve have seen, were the English. The main reason for ^the 
n^ry between the Dutch and the Enghsh was of course the 

W ^ ^ ^ monopoly of eastern, trade. , The 

rge profits made by the Dutch had excited the jealousy of the 

mghsh and induced them to try a hand for the monopoly of 
trade. Visscher^ writes The trade of the East fndia Company, 
so famous throughout the world, one ot the main stays ot our 
country , and the resource of thousands of poor creatures who 
jnake their livelihood by the employment it affords them, has 

been greatly undermined by the English At Cochin we see 

at least thirty English vessels, large and small, in the course of 
the year which perform the transit between the neighbouring 
regions and put in here chiefly for the sake of provisions 
Visscher also observes that the English trade at that time was 
not so vigorous as the Dutch. The Dutch Company had the 
complete support of the home Government, while the English 
East India Company was a purely private concern. “ The English 
Company ivas the weakling child of the old age of Elizabeth 
and of the shifty policy of King James ", observes Hunter, 
while, the Dutch Company was the strong outgiowth of the life 
and death struggle of a new nation with its new Spanish 
oppressors.” The patronage of the Netherlands Government 
strengthened the Company's position in India and the Dutch 
were able to maintain their supremacy unchallenged throughout 
the 17th century. But soon, the "weakling child " of England 
grew up into a sturdy youth and the position of the Dutch was 
seriously endangered. Even though England and Holland were 
at peace with one another in Europe, their Companies in the East 
were making use .of every opportunity to rum each others 
prospects. Both Companies restorted to all methods— fair or 
foul — to achieve their objects in the East. 

The Comparative position of the two companies in India 
• rho rtfh centurv may be nnderstood from the followtng facts 

fp„.r--.Anmustration^^^^^^^ 
at the beginning of the latfi cemuiy 


Y»sscher’s Letters Vlf. 
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unpublished manuscripts in the British museum that possesses 

some claim on the attention of your readers Ifc appears 

tliat on tlie 23rd November 1709, two Dutch sliips, one of 30 guns 
and the other of 20 and the Dutch brigantine arrived off Calicut 
and anchorod opposite the British factoiy there. On the 24th 
they approached nearer the shore, dropped anclior and promptly 
fired about 300 shots at the town, but did no damage beyond 
killing ‘ one Muckwa ’ boy and one goldsmith’s boy and 
wounding a moor woman. The Dutch Commodore now called 
upon the masters of tliree native vessels in the roads and the 
Portuguese master of a British Ketch to proceed on board his 
ship. The master of tlie British Ketch obeyed the order and 
was then directed to land and warn the British factory to take 
care of themselves, for the Dutch were resolved to burn, 
sink and destroy all tiiey could and that if the factory 
wanted goods, they might go with tlie ships to Cochin, but 
the Dutch could suffer none to be shipped at Calicut, The 
factory sent an English representative to the Dutch Commodore 
to state that no notice could be taken of his verbal message and 
to desire that if he had anything to say he would communicate 
it iji writing and in Englisli too as the}* were unacquainted witli 
Dutch, But -the Commodore replied that lie was unacquainted 
with English, so he again sent a verbal message and warned the 
factory to be careful for •' powder and balls liad no eye”. . . .The 
Dutch sailed away from Calicut to Chittoa where they 
encountered no opposition as the Zamorin had been unable to 
raise a force to protect the place. They landed, raised palisades 
and laid the foundations of a fort on a spot of ground formereiy 
granted to the English East India Company. They pulled down 
the house wherein the Company had been wont to store its 
purchases of pepper after sifting it of all that was in it, while 
they threatened the servants of the company whom they found 
there, that if they did not leave immediately they would be put 
in irons and shipped off as prisoners to Batavia. Then the 
Dutch returned to their ships and sift saib for Anjengo where the 
English company had another factory The Bombay Govern- 

ment found it difficult to believe that, during the maintenance of 
a strict alliance between England and the Netherlands the Dutch 
would venture to publicly aid the ‘ King of Alleng’ ■ in his designs 


J 
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on the English factories at Aajengo 'although by underhand 
dealings they have created a difference which they strove to 
lonnent info an open rupture."jt 

The following accounts given by Mr. Grose who had an 
extensive travel in the Malabar coasts, give an idea about the 
rivalry ofothe Dutch and the English in the i 8 th century, “As 
mere traders, the English would never have got the footing they 
had, if they had not added to that character the profession of 
arms both at land and sea., ..The Dutch especially insult us in 
their insinuations to the country Governments of our inferiority 
in that we are not possessed, of a head place of arras, such as 
Batavia is to them, from whence our operations might be more 
timely and more effectually applied to any exigence than as 
there now exists a necessity for waiting for orders and. aids from 
Europe. They do not consider or at least do not add a candid 
confession of the treacherous and cruel supplantment of us in a 
time of full peace in the Spice Islands which are the mines, from 
whence they draw the means of supporting the extraordinary 
charges of that their boasted capital place in India, a competi- 
tion with which our trade, circumstanced as it has been since 
that fatal epoch could never well afford. . . . One of the reasons 
that the Dutch East India Company flourishes and is become 
more rich and powerful than ail the others is, its being absolute 
and invested with a kind of sovereignty and dominion more 
especially over the many ports, provinces and colonies it 
possesses in those parts. For it appoints magistrates, admirals, 
generals and governors, sends and receives embassies from kings 
and sovereign princes 1 makes peace and war at pleasure ; and by 
its own authority administers justice to all. The power of the 
Dutch by sea and land is very great in the East Indies, where by 
force, adress and alliance they raised themselves and still support 
a great superiority in spite of the English Portuguese and other 
Europeans that have some trade there j but so inconsiderable are 
those that all of them logether do not enjoy what the Hollanders 
enjoy. The Hollanders gave law to the very English, in 1662, 


1 . Ref Article entitled "Dutch Ascendancy in India. Its enforcement 
in Malabar in 1709” Published- in the Madras Mail of the ISth Feb. 1902 
quoted by K. P. P. Menon in History of Kerala Vol. I. P. 3S5— 390. 



obliging them to a peace very advantageous to Holland and their 
East India Company in particular after a bloodly and expensive 
war tbit arose from jealousy and the rivalship in commerce.”* 

Even though the Dutch and the English did not openly 
come to a conflict in the early stages, there was a bitter competi- 
tion bet\yeen the two for the establishment of trade and political 
prerogatives.-- The Dutch suspected the English to be intriguing 
with their'^enemies and inciting the local chieftains to rebellions. 
Visscher speaks of Mr. Adams the head of the English in Malabar 
as an '• enemy ” of the Dutch Company, “ Being an. enemy 
to our company", Visscher^ writ'es, "he incited the Zamorin 
to the late war, himself lending in order to promote it 100,000 
rix dollars with which that prince defrayed the expenses of the 
Nvar. We have no reason to doubt this story, since he even sent 
English Officers to assist the Zamorin to defend fort Paponetty 
against our arms. Nay, more, when Chettwaye was conquered 
' by the Zamorin and our people expelled the English immediately 
erected a factory there in order to secure the pepper trade ” 
Visscher concludes frpm* all these that the Dutch “ have but , 
little good to expect from the English " The English cannot 
but look \vith envious eyes upon the great influence our company 
possesses in India and the ^confidence .they inspire among the 
nations with whom they trade. It would be better if our -neigh- 
bours would examine more closely into their own behaviour and 
see whether their arrogance is not the cause of the mistrust and 
dislike with-which they are regarded”. Visscher’s allegations 
against Mr. Adams are further substantiated by the accounts of 
Hamilton and others. Hamilton clearly asserts that part of the 
ihoney spent by the Zamorin in his war with the Dutch was 
borrowed from the English. The Tellicherry records also prove 
that loans were given by Mr, Adams to the Zamorin, the 
Punnathur Raja and the Kolathiri prince. 

Even though the^^Dutch and their European rivals were 
‘Jlintnguing against one another, with native princes, supplying 
one another’s enemeis__and harbouring one another’s deserters”, 
there was general peace between them. The Dutch at Cochin 

f 
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2. VisBchers letter No. 3. 
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were very polite and courteous in their relations wth their 
European rivals. Foreign ships could visit .their port at Cochin 
-and theylised to -receive toreigners in their fort with great 
courtesy. Galletti in this connection makes reference to one 
James Forbes a servant of the English East India Company who 
wrote in his Oriental Memoirs that during his visits to Cochin 
on his company’s business he alvvays received the kindest atten- 
tion from the Governor and the principal inhabitants. The 
English and the Dutch^seem to have joined in a combined 
expedition against the 'pirates in 1750. When the English at 
Tellicherry were attacked by Hyder Aii, the Dutch Governor 
vvrote courteous letters to the English and even complied Avith 
their requisitions for supplies. This may, be because of the fact 
that Hyder was the common enemy of both the English and the 
Dutch. Later when Tippu invaded the Travancore lines and 
threatened an invasion of the Cochin Fort, we find the Dutch 
" applying to the English for help. The Dutch proposed a joint' 
action against the Mysoreans. But, the English gave only an 
evasiveureply to the overtures of the Dutch. 'Before the Mai 
expulsion of the Dutch from Cochin, the English had gained a 
depot there. Galletfi quotes a, letter from Col, Hartley which 
States "having a greater quantity 0^ stores and ammunition 
than is immediately wanted to the field, I have made a depot 
at Cochin, the Governor Mynheer Anglebeck readily offering 
every assistance.” ‘ , '■ 

The Dutch and the English in Malabar blamed each other 
for raisgovernment and tyranny.' Visscher's letters contain 
descriptive details of the high handed policy of the English in 
Malabar especially in Anjengo and Attingal. Visscher also tries 
To' bring out details -about the oppressive administration of 
Tellicherry and other* parts by the English.-^ Ihe English also 
were laying special emphasis on the unpopularity of Jhe Dutch 
in the west coast. We find the Governor of Fort Marlborough 
writing to the Governor of Fort St, George that the Dutch 
Government was everywhere abhorred by the country people and 
that the appearance of ships alone at -some settlements would 
occasion a revolt. ' The fact is that the ^Malabar people liked 

1 . Military consultations. Vol. 133 in tha Fort St. Georgs Records 
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neither the English nor the Dutch even though both claiihed the 
/ support of the people. • ' . ' . 

The. Dutch had very little to dQ,\Yith the French in India. 
The settlements of the' French- in India were too weak to be 
counted as rivals' for the Dutch. Their factory as Dr. Fryer-says 
3 was better stored svith monsieurs than with cash. The French 
hid established a temporary settlement at Tellicherry before the 
English had established theirs. But their business in Tellicherry. 
was very insignificant. Occasionally we find the Dutch 
Governors complaining of the supplies of arms given by the 
French to the native chieftains. But the French attempted to 
contest for supremacy in Malabar only after the Dutch had left it. 


, CHAPTER XI. 

■ : Political and Social Conditions of Malabar in the ■ ' 
' Dutch Period. 

' v' ■ ' .. 'l, ' • . 


" ; '^ISSCHER’S letters contain interesting details about the 
^ ^ and social conditions of Malabar in the i8th 

"century. Even though most of his observations are correct he 
showed a tendency* to stress those facts which he thought \yould 
provide interesting , reading to his countrymen in Holland. In 
this respect his accounts suffer front the usual defects as are 
.characteristic of the records of all foreign writers.'" 


: Malabar has never been a single political unit, if we ignore 

the . traditional , a,ccount of ' Cheranian PerumaL’s sovereignty." 
Foreigri travellers in. Malabar in the 14th century note that the 
, country was divided, among twelve kings., Ibn; Batuta observes ' 
in this Country of Malabar are twelve kingSi the greatest of 
whom has 50;g6o troops' at his command.*' The , reference here 
^to the greatest of the, Malabar kings Js probably, the Zambrin. 
When the Portuguese visited '.Malabar, they found the . country 
divided among a iriultiplicity of princes and chieftains. ' Golle- 
' nesse in his, memoirs inentions about more . than -forty five 
; chieftains in Malabar.; ; Moens. notesf that the chief princ^ of ' 

■ Malabar were the ; Zamorin of ‘ Calicut, ' the Rajas of Cochin and . 
' Travancore and .the Kolath^: ' He-hlsb makbs,^ m 
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iiirge number of local chieftains and .nobles in Malabar who 
enjoyed a partial degree of sovereign authority. But these 
chieftains wore subordinate to the four principal Swafoopams of 
Nediyirippu (Calicut), Perimbatappu (Cochin), Thrippappil 
(Travancore) and Kolathunadu (Kolathiri), 

- have seen how these different princes were in frequent 
wars with one another. The accounts of Fra. Bartomomeo 
' relating to the political situation in Malabar are worth quoting. 
■‘The princes who were not unanimous among them.$elyes 
attacked e<ich other’s territories ; carried away their subjects 
as captives, e.xcited the chief men against one another, deprived 
several families of their property and as they were too weak to 
subdue an opulent and high spirited people gave to some private 
individuals full freedom to revenge the injuries which- they had 
suffered In some respects the political condition ot Malabar 
in the beginning of the ' iSth century bears resemblance to that 
of Italy before it wa.s united under the house of Savoy. But 
Malabar had no Cavour with lofty schemes of political unifi- 
cation or no Garibaldi with a daring zeal of selfless patriotism. 
Tiic military activities of Marthanda Varma were the outcome 
of an inordinate personal ambition. He was never inspired 
by any sentiment of national unification or patriotism. His great 
acliievements were the annihilation of the feudal nobility and the 
creation of the powerful State of Travancore. The Raja of Cochin 
no doubt had to concede some teritories to Marthanda Varma. 
The Zaraorin of Calicut had to give up his political designs over 
southern Malabar, Towards' the end of the Dutch period we 
find the powerful State of Travancore in the south with extensive 
territories. Cochin shorn of her possessions in the south, and the 
Zomorin confiined to his territories in the north. The Kolathiri 
ceased to be a ruling power. It was only a question of time for 
the Zamorin to bear the fate of the Kolathiri. 

The Dutch period in Malabar is significant as it witnessed 
the fall of the Nair nobility, TheNair chiefs of Malabar even 
though they recognised the authority of the Ivshatriya princes, 
were de-facto sovereigns in, their own estates, Logan says that 
the position which was occupied by the J^airs in the civil and 
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military organisation of Malabar was the central point of interest 
im any descriptive and historical account of the Malayaloe race. 
“ It was a position *' he says " so unique and so lasting that but 
for foreign intervention there seems no rea'son why it should not 
have continued for centuries to come. Their functions in the 
body politic have been wisely described in their own traditions as 
" the eye ”, “ the hand ” and ” the order.” L<^an also refers to 
the martial spirit and traditions of the Nairs. This martial 
spirit was kept u]^ by'their frequent wars with one another. 
Tliey had also their own systems of duels and ' kutippaka. ’ The 
latter was a custom by whicii the chieftains took revenge for any 
murder in the family. There were institutions known as ‘ kalaris ’ 
to give training for the people in the art of warfare. The Kalari 
was a gymnasmin where practical instruction in fighting was given 
by an ‘asan’ or experienced veteran teaclier. The Malabar 
princes had large numbers of trained Nair warriors in tiieir 
services. The strength of a prince depended mainly upon his 
Nair force. We have already seen the great part played by the 
Nair forces in the wars of Malabar. The Nair soldiers were 
directly under their Nadu Vazhis whose services were requisitioned 
by the princes. “ The Nadu Vazhi was the military chief of the 
district and was bound to attend the Raja on the hold, or marqh 
whereever he was directed with all the fighting men of his 
district, under the Desavazhis or' heads of their respective 
villages. It was also his duty in times of peace to assemble the 
^airs of his district every two or three years in order to e.vhibit 
in the presence of the Raja, a mock or rather real fiiglit with the 

Nairs of another district These combats were 

instituted with a view of keeping up the martial spirit of the 
, Nans.”* ' 

-v 

With the destruction of the power of the Nair nobles, their 
martial spirit also declined. We have seen how Marthanda 
Varma succeeded in stamping out Nair predominance in his 
country. ' The destruction of the Ettu Veettil Pillamara marked 
the end of Nair hegemony in Malabar. This policy was" followed 
by the Cochin Raja also and we have seen how in his country 
too the power of the Nairs came to an end. The distraction of 
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the power of fh'e N-airs in Cdieut Was not the work of its kih. 
It was carried; out I)y ' the Mysorean' invaders\' l By :u vigoro^^ 
policy of persecution, ' TippU ; broke - the backbone of the ; Naj 
nobility in North Malabar. , VThe - destruction of' the::p6wer. of th 
feudal nobles brought abo.uta oqmpletWchange in the; social an 
political system of Malabar. "■ Its direct result was the cehtralisa 
tion of the political power; C. It "strengthened: the ; tyrannica 
position of the ruling' chieftains. As'Logan observes the Nai 
nobles had formed tae bulwark'against the;'tyranny and oppressioi 
of their own rulers. this bulwark was destroyed.^ : - 

Even though the Nairs were the predominant people ir 
Malabar, the Namboodiries too. were fairly prominent. Visschei 
notes, that the Namboodiries' were ' exercising secular authority^o^ 
They were. “ the possessors of -certain .domains with Nairs'.oi 
soldiers in their service oyer whom they had, the power"^ of capita] 
punishment.”* ; “They had also the patronage of all; bffices:and 

dignities within their territories .-they {were also ■'sometimes 

lords-over certain territories exercising the right of making war 
The Namboodiries were generally rich land lords and as such.'they 
commanded great influence in. the country,. Some Namboodiri 
brahmins were sovereign kings> for mxample the. , Namboodiri 
Rajas of Etapalli, Pora]kkad, .Parobr^ etc. , . - , ; ; • 

Besides the . Nambaadide^^ there %vere - the : '/_Cainials ^/- 
and' /Rasidpors.’ The Caimals, . were^v temporal y potentates, 
possessing- the right of making war. . Some of them' were subject 
to .the princes in whose . territories they . are. situated,'; biit 
others were independent ; the . difference . depended . om .the. 
privilege they received in ancient > times. . .. Yisscher says there 

1. Visscher letter No. XIII. ■ . ■ 

2. The“ tradition ,of\ Malabar is that the country ,.Ayas.. given to the ■ 
Namboodiries by Paras'uraina. . The Namboodiries ruled oyer the , country- for.;, 
some time/. Later t^lth the rise of monarchical system the Namboodiries had to' 
jive up much of their secular authority. There were however a few sovereign 
rulers among them ejj : the Rajahs of 'Edappalli, Porakad & Pairur.- .v ■ . 

3. The Caimals were ’(he princlpar nobles -’of the country, Some p^y 
rulers^.were also, known as.'* Caimals ' and - ' Karthavus eg. '‘ Kodaser. 
Efarfbavu" ‘’Mangattu Kainj^^l,’^ ] 



\vere about fifty Caimals in Cochin alone. "Rasidoors were lords 
who have been raised -by the Raja’s to certain commands over 
the army or country. In may places they were appointed to 
govern a district or town in .the name of the princer.” Besides 
these chieftains there was another class of Menons whose chief 
work was to write the letters of their Raja.* Menon was the 
title conferred by the Rajas on the Nairs. ' Visscher says there 
were higher titles than Menon like • Menon Mare and ‘ Goerype ’ 
(Kurup). 

Special mention has been made about the Syrian^Christians 
of Malabar by all the' Dutch witers, Visscher writes that all 
Christians in Malabar were divisible into three classes — “ the 
Europeans, the principal of whom were the Portuguese, the 
English and the Dutch ; the Topasses, who sprang from mixed 
races..of whites and Indians and the native Christians of unmixed 
race.” The native Chiristians were divided into two groups, 
viz., new Christians and St. Thomas Christians. The new 
Christians were mostly converts from low castes. The St. Thomas 
Christians or Syrian Christians believe that they have been 


1. The Malabar Raja's used ^to employ large number of scribes to look 
'after their secretarial work. Palmyra leaves’ were used for writing purposes/ 
These royal scribes were hereditary dignitaries having special rights and 
privileges' traditionally attached to their ofSce. Barbosa gives the following 
account about the royal scribes at Calicut:— 

“Thp King of Calicut keeps many clerks constaintly in his place ; they are 
' all in one room, separate and far from the King, sitting on benches and they 
. write all the affairs of the Kings’ revenue and his alrns and that which is given 
at all and the complaints which ace presented to the King and at the same 
time the account of the collectors of taxes. All this is on broad stiff leaves 
of the palm tree, without ink, with pens of iron.” 

Ref. B.irbosa "Description of the coasts of Africa and Malabar in the 
beginning of the 16th century” P 110. 

2, ' Menon Mare ' “This-is no higher'^ dignity being .aimply the plural 

' form of the singular Menon, meaning scribe! The title of Menon is conferred 
by the Raja on Nairs' The applicant pxgsehts himself before the Raja and pays 
. a small sum of money, not exceeding Rs 6 and the Raja if the. application is 
accepted, calls him by his name with the term 'Menon’ added three times 
over, and he is' thenceforward styled Menomby all.” 

Ref. K. P, P Menon, History of Kerala Vol. II P. 435— 
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originally converted by the Apostle St. Thomas himself— a tale 
in Visscher’s' opinion, not to be scoffed at. TJiey are called 
Syrians because their churches were under the supervision of 
Syrian Bishops and they followed the Syrian language for their 
churcii rites. Among ' the Syrian Christiana there were /Roman 
Catholics also. The Syrians had suffered many persecutions from 
the papists and Visschar notes that many of their churches have 
been seized by the Roman Catholics in the time of the Portuguese. 

Moens makes some observations about the history of the 
Syrian Christians in Malabar. In 1751 three Syrian'-'bishops were 
sent to Malabar by the patriarch of Antioch. When they first 
arrived at ' bassora in Persia * they were kindly received by the 
officers of the Duch Company there. They were -brought to 
Malabar in one of the Company’s ships. " During their stay in 
Cochhi they were assigned suitable lodgings by the Dutch Com- 
mander and shown every courtesy, Mar Thome, the local Syrian 
bishop, refused to pay respects to the visitors. The Dutch com- 
mander \?^as going to have him brought to Cochin by force, but 
he came to hear of it and fled inland and they could not lay 
hands on him ”. In 1753 on the occasion of a meeting between 
the king of Travancore and the Dutch Commander, the three 
Syrian bishops were introduced to the king and recommended for 
his special protection. The Syrian Cffiistians in the Dutch period 
were always engaged in party quarrels and fights. 

The Roman Catholics were numerically supperior to the 
Syrian Christians. Visscher notes that in his time they ' had two 
Bishops and one Archbishop. The Archbishop had his residence'" 
at " Ambekatt a few leagues from vCochin." The Dutch Com- 
mander used to show * great respect to the Romish Bishops- 
“ saluting them with a - display of arms and firing of cannon, 
showing to them the same honour as to Kngs.” There wag a 
^oman Bishop at Cranganore who was under the protection of 
he Company. There was no fear for the Dutch that the Romish 
jriests would intrigue with the Portuguese against them as the 
Portuguese and these priests were- always at variance with one 
mother. ^ / 


X. Visscher’s letters 16. 
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Among the Roman Christians was inchuled the class oi 
Topasses.’ Muons notes that a gtcat number of these Topasses 
were to be iouiul near the forts of the Company, 'ilic.ywerc 
proselytes of the Portuguese. “They were .so much attached 
to their religion that nothing would induce tlunn to give it up. 
Tiicir superstitions out did oven those of the Portugue,se and the 
Spaniards.” Topasses were the oh'-.spring.s of Portuguese marry- 
ing natives.* 

There were many Jews in Malabar especially at Cochin. 
The Chief Jew settlements were at “Cranganore. Parur, .Maday 
an.l Paluthi.” The Jews Ii.kI alway.s found protection at llic 
hands of the Malaleir princes. During tlu: period of Dutch 
suprem icv', the jew-, at Cuohin were under the leader.ship of a 
chief-tain called the ‘ .Mmlaliar.* When Cocjiin was captured by 
the Dutch, the Jews came under their pruteoiion. The Jews had 
assisted* the Dutch when they were carrying on their seige of 
Cochin. 

The Jew.s had alway.s been persecuted by the Portuguese 
and tiiat was the main reason iJiat induced them to .side with the 
Dutch iu their .lUempts lu capture the fort of Cochin. The Jew.s 
in ilalab.ir were distinguished into two cla.s>es, white and black 


1. Moca make;, the fMSnv.inj; ob;.erv.atjons .about tlicm ' On the taking 
of Cochin there ere many Tojj.eisc;. here anti alongthcco;ejlv.'hov.'et«tho 
dcscend.ints of tile roiingue'.c. Some were ;.lavc> wlio h.ad bc-cn given thgir 
frecdon), others v.cre the oli-:.i^i‘i!),;s of native women witlt wJiom their ntaaters 
!md formed temporary alti.ince;.. After the roriuguese left the place they 
assumed the .•.urn,ime.» of their mastcr.s Prior to 1C(>3 tliey had a Uishop of 
their own, and a ci.ihedral within tho town of Cochin When the company 
look the place they came under their protection and were allowed the e.xcrcise 
of their religion. Tney were placed under a captain and four ensigns as well 
as other subordinates,'' 

2. Moens observes as follows : — “They furnished tho troops of tho Dutch 
company with victuals and all other assisi.ance hoping that they would enjoy 
under this company the greatest civil and religious liberty. But when our 
troops were compelled before the end of the good monsoon to leave this coasi 
without having b en able to take Cochin, the Portuguese did not fail to make 
the Jew's feel the terrible consequencc.s of their revenge. For no sooner had 
the Dutch retreated than a detachment of soldiers was sent to tho Jewish 
quarters and pillaged it and set it on fire. The inhabitants then fled to tho 
high-lands and only returned after Cochin was taken by tho Dutch,’’ 

18 
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jews. The white Jews claim to be the original settlers in Malabar. 
They were mainly foreign immigrants into Cochin from Europe, 
Arabia and Persia. The black Jews, larger in number than the 
white Jews, were mostly natives or of a mixed Jewish-native 
origin. ‘ ' 

The Dutch writers make special mention of the ‘ Moor ’ or 
the Mohomedans in Malabar. The Moors were the chief foes the 
Portuguese had to encounter in Malabar. The arrival of the 
Portuguese in Malabar roused the jealousy of the Mohomedans 
who had the monopoly of trade. The Mohomedans^ were there- 
fore vigorously attacking the attempts of the Portuguese in 
establishing domination in Malabar. They were very influential 
at Calicut and “indeed were almost masters of the place.' 
The Dutch company used to enter into an agreement with the 
chief Mohamedan chieftain every year for the supply of turmeric. 


1. Visscher makes the following observation about the White and Black 
Jews in Malabar: — ‘The black and white Jews inhabit the same District, the 
latter occupying the banks of the river. The white are much richer and more 
powerful than the black who are mostly of the slave race and amount, I have 
been told, to 2,000 souls in Malabar. The number of white jews who have of 
late come here from Europe, Bagdad and Cairo is small ; but there are some 
also who have been settled here for many centuries. They try as much as 
possible to prevent inter-marriages with the black Jews, although these some- 
times take place.’’ Ref. Visscher's letter Wo. IS. 

2. A very good authority for the origin and early history of the Muslims 
in Malabar is ’Tufat-Al-Mujahidin’ of Shaiykh Zaynud Din, translated from 
Arabic into English by Lt, M. J. Rowlandson of the Madras Army in 1833 
and published for the Oriental Translation Fund of Great Britain ; a revised 
and annotated translation was recently published by the Madras University, 
the translator being Dr. Mohomed Husayn Nainar. 

3. Day makes the following observations about the Malabar Muslims 
(who are called Mappilas), ’’At the end of the last century when Malabar 
was distracted by wars and desolated both by tlioSe who called themselves its 
friends as well as its avowed enemies, the Mappilas were divided into two 
distinct classes, those residing along the sea coast who were traders or large 
farmers; and those inland called ’Jungle Mappilas’ who lived by rapine, 
murder and kidnapping children some of whom they sold as slaves to the 
supper-cargoes of vessels, but to the greater part to the French at ’Mahe and 
the Dutch in Cochin.” 


*1 Visscher's letters XIX. 
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The most powerful of the Moors was the Ali Raja of Canna- 
nore with whom the Dutch had entered into many treaties. 

Moens observes that there were many “foreign heathens in 
Malabar*” during the Dutch period of hegemony. “They were 
divided into four classes,” he writes— “Pandits Canarians (Konka- 
nies), Banias and silver-smiths.” There were about 25 Pandits 
in Malabar according to Moons. They were Tamil or Telugu 
Brahmins proficient in some branch of Sanskrit learning. They 
were actmg as priests to the other three classes. About the 
Canarians, Moens makes the following observations : — “ They get 
their living chiefly by trade ; for most of them are traders. But 
there are also many who apply themselves to agriculture. Some 
of the trading Canarians are prominent wholesale merchants 
trading with foreign nations, others native traders, others are 
retailers and supply everything domestic except live stock. For 
this purpose they have their stalls or little shops underneath the 
houses in the town, which th^y rent from the residents. For the 
use of these stalls they have besides the rent to pay certain taxes 
annually to the poor house. They keep in stock all kinds of 
fruits, vegetables, flowers, betel leaves, areca, rice, clothes and 
Chinese goods and articles which they have exchanged with the 
Maco^ traders for other goods or brought from them.” The 
Canarians or Konkanies were under the protection of the Dutch 
and subject to their jurisdiction. (We have referred to the 
frequent quarrels between Cochin and the Dutch over the ques- 
tion of this jurisdiction). The Banyas were a trading caste in 
Malabar, not, so numerous as the Konkanies. They were also 
under the special jurisdiction of the Company. Moens also makes 
reference to the silversmiths, dyers and shoe makers. 

Visscher*^ gives an interesting account about the mode of 
Government prevalent in Malabar at that time. “ The Ram is 
supreme in those dominians which were subject to him, but\:: 
in the free inheritance which belonged to the minor fii'asaai 

Caimals They know httle of assemblies, councils — i 

parliaments. The Raja chooses his favourites at his u'easme- 
consulting them in particular cases, but generaUy beinis^— 


1. Portuguese town in China. 
Vissch^r letter No. XI 
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solely by his own will, unless that will should entirely counter to 
the ciistums of the country.” No doubt the Rajas were arbitrary 
^in the exercise of their powers. But the arbitrary authority of 
the Raja was only a later development. The Malabar Rajas 
originally were mere feudal chieftains depending for their power 
on the allegiance of their feudal nobles. The nobles held lands 
on feudal tenure and undertook to support the Rajas with men 
and money in times of war. It was the arrival of the Europeans 
that brought about the radical change in the political system of 
Malabar. The foreign merchants assisted the Rajas by supplying 
them with arms and ammunition and soldiers trained in new 
methods of warfare. This strengthened the position of the Rajas 
as against their feudal nobles whose support they required no 
more. The Rajas realised that they could carry out their designs 
with the support of foreigners and launched on a new policy of 
suppressing the power of their feudal nobility. The foreign 
merchants helped them in this task as they found that the power 
of the feudal barons was not coducive to the advancement of their 
commercial enterprise. In 1723 the English at Anjengo “resolved 
inspite of money expenses to put down the enemies and subject 
the country to the King.” The foreign merchants “ preferred to 
have on the throne a despotic sovereign unaided by council or 
clergy who could of his own accord assign them monopolies of the 
produce they come in quest of and enforce the same with a 
strong arm.” As we have already seen, Marthanda Varma was 
the first prince of Malabar who struck the fatal blow at the power 
of the feudal barons. When he organised a powerful standing 
army and trained the soldiers in novel methods of warfare under 
the supervision of western generals, the power of the local 
borons ceased to exist. His policy was successfully followed in 
other parts of Malabar. 

Before this scheme of centralisation of power was carried 
out, the national assemblies were playing a prominent part in 
State administration. The system of village republics existed 
in Malabar from very ancient times. “Socially and politically 
they exercised considerable infl.uence on the community. They 
formed centres of local self government. They managed all local 
affairs, possessed common funds, levied cesses to meet certain 
local expenses and acted as arbitrators or judges in matters of 



di?|nilc avi.<i5ii; bittwren por.-.ons liviiu; within the limit;', of iljcir 
local jnrisdu’Uun.' ® lim Naiifm.d a^-'icmblic"' fium a rcciiHar 
Icatnrc in the early |>oiitical i.r^.udsitiort of Maiali.sr. They were 
inexistence, tutm pic-histmic da\:. ami hmi .dwa-y.^. e.cted hs a 
curb on. liu- d.espotic tei'.d.eiicle.s ol tiu’ .uhnini^tv.itors. The 
powet o{ these assemblies wa.s eo c.u'at that the Kaj-u, were 
boumi to con.sult them for all imi ortant irsUteiri, f)r. h'rver 
[17th ceiilnry) de.sciii.ic.N the S.ites o! ?<Ial.dMr as “haviny a 
’oveinmeiU most like ari nicracy o; sus' iti tlie c.a.t, each State 
baving .1 rcp-ri scntaiive and lie to act arcurdiag to the vote.'* nt 
the N.sir gentry in full aa*-emblv.’‘ I}ut tin; power ti! t]iei*e 
assemblies h •.»! gctterally <!eeline<l rimii g Vis-'clies T* time : they v.cie 
“ never held exceni in casca ot ciuergeiu v." VissrluT notes tiiai 


tla-re were two kiiuls of ;is'ioml'!i<'.'-' -t/m.- .'.'■sembling urah-r ordeis 
of tl'a* Kaj.i and asiutlier by liie sj.uni.uieou.s will of the pujplc. 
But the K.ijas were doing eveiuhitsg in tiieir power to put tluwti 
the inrtuence of vJu\''e a^;-.cinbli^;.<*. Tlie ;u rival of I'htropi'.uia, 
the assistaneo tiiey rema i- .1 to ila- K'j..-., ija* is.vi'.-ion c.! il.e 
Mysoreans — all tiuse rcsulteii in tiie annijiiiation id the old tcudal 
system in M.dabar and its rejilaeeim nt in* a powerfnl moitarcjicai 
despotiam. The olKervaiions of Mr. Murdoch Brown to 
Dr. Bnclianan are worth quoting iti ih.i;; caineciioJi. " By this 
new order of things the R.q'.is were vested witji licsjiutic autho- 
rity over the other inhaldtaiit.'^, instead of the very limited 
prerogatives tlrat they had enjoyed by the leudal sy.stem under 
which they would neither extract revenue from the land.s of their- 
vassa.Ls nor e.xurcise any direct aullmrity in titeir districts. TJm.s 
the ancient con.stitution of Government v/as in a great measure 
destroyed witlioui any other being substituted in it.s room. 
The Raja was no longer what he had been, the head of a feudal 
aristocracy with limited authority, but the all powerful deputy 
of a despotic prince, wlio.se military force was always at his 
command to curb or chastise any of the chieftains who were 
inclined to dispute or disobey his mandates. 


1 . History of Keralii by K. P. P. Mcnon, "Vol. I, P. 259. 

2. Canara & Malabar by Dr. Claudius 13uchanan, Vol. I(~ p. 19U. 
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which might in some measure extend the jurisdiction of trade by 
sea but they could not do so against private rights.” 

People used to assert their rights not only in cases of 
contracts and treaties, but in matters of taxation also. A 
notable instance of this kind may be seen in the resolutions 
passed by the ‘ nattars ’ of Nanjanadu protesting against the 
illegal impositions of the Travancore Raja. A resolution passed 
by the Nattars in December 1713 says “. . . .Hereafter we should 
in accordance with the Royal commands of our sovereign 
Kulasekharaperumal continue to pay ‘ Anjili ’ and ‘ Melvaram ’ 
alonej but not any ' Kottappanam ’ and unusual taxes and 
should protest against such attempts by unitedly malting a bold 
stand and (if necessary) by emigrating. We should honourably 
keep up all the privileges or rights which our ancestors enjoyed 

in old days In thus asserting our rights if any Pidagai or 

village or any single individual is subjected to loss by acts of 
Government, we should support them by re-imbursing such loss 
from our common funds. If at such times any one should get 
into the secrets of Government and impair the privileges or rights 
of the country, he should be subjected to public inquiry by the 
“Nattars.”! Flight to the mountains abandoning cultivation 
seems to have been the retaliating step taken up by the people 
against excessive taxes. A resolution passed in a meeting of 
ryots at Nanjanad dated i6th Karkatakam 8g8 M. E. (1723) says 
“ On account of the heavy taxes imposed on us and the cruel, 
treatment ' we were subjected to till the Kumbhom harvest of 
895 M. E„ we were forced to leave our fields uncultivated during 
the whole of the year S96 and retreat to the mountains.” The 
following resolutions passed by the ryots of Nanjanad will prove 
their great zeal for popular rights : — “ We will be prepared to 
make a bold stand and resist by force if any meanness be taken 
to enforce the unjust imports and even be w illin g to migrate into 
another country, leaving our Kumbhom crop behind.” “ If any- 
body were to betray the proceedings of this assembly being 
bribed by the Government Officers or consent to pay the unjust 

1 . Quoted by Nagam Aiyya from the edicts found among the records of 
the Periavittu Mudaliar. 

tte : Trav : State Manual Vol. I, Ch, VI. P. 319—23. 
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taxes he shall be liable to pay with his person and property the 
penalty for such gross treachery.” "If any person from Nanjanad 
north and south servo as an accountant under the Government 
or betray our affairs, he shall pay the penalty by forfeiting 
his property.” The r3mts of Nanjanad concluded their resolu- 
tions by swearing by their deities " Thammalaya Perumal and 
Bhoothalingam ” that they would preserve the rights of their 
assemblies. 

Thr* spirit and enthusiasm shown by the ryots of Nanjanad 
were characteristic of the people of Malabar in the 17th century 
and the early half of the i8th century. We have already des- 
cribed the circumstances by which popular rights had to give 
place to royal authority. 

The system of administration in the countries of Malabar 
was e.ssentially of an orthodox Hindu pattern. According to the 
traditions of Malabar, the country was originally entrusted by 
Parasurama to the Brahmin Namboodiries. They followed the 
typical traditions of the Hindu polity. 

The joint family was the unit of the social system. A 
number of joint families constituted a village. Villages were 
administered by autonomous republics or village assemblies. 

The country was divided into Nadus which were sub-divided 
into Desams. The village headman was known as Desa Vzshi 
or Madambi. The Desa Vzshi was in charge of the administra- 
tion of the village temple and its properties. He had the general 
superintendance of all the affairs of the Desam or village. Some- 
times two or three villages were under the jurisdiction of one 
Desa Vazhi. lie assisted the Government in the collection of 
revenues and other dues. He had to supply a fixed quota of 
soldies to the king in times of war. He exercised certain police 
and judicial authority in the village with the help of the 
‘ Pramanis ’ or leading citizens. The ‘ Pramanis had no here- 
ditary rights. " Any respectable man in the village who was 
considered as more intelligent than Ids neighbours and who was 
on that account resorted to by the inhabitants for the adjust-' 
ments of their little differences gradually acquired among them 
the title of Pramani.”* If a village had no Pramanis to settle 

1 . K. P. P. Menon. History of Kerala. Vol. II. P.378. 
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disputes, the inhabitants used to carry their complaints to the 
Pramanis of the neighbouring village. The Desa Vazhis and 
Pramanis were paid by the litigants for the settlement of their 
disputes. The Desa Vazhi had other sources of income. He was 
entitled to the produce of one plantain tree and one cocoanut 
tree from every landlord besides contribution for ghee, sugar, etc. 

The Nadu Vazhi was an officer superior to the Desa Vazhi. 
He was the chief of a Nadu or district and e.xercised jurisdiction 
over all the villages in his Nadu. He had a share in the royal 
revenue besides numerous other sources of income. He was the 
chief police, judicial and military officer of the district. 

The Nadu Vazhi was subject to the jurisdiction of the Raja 
to whom he supplied soldiers in times of war. The Rajas were 
assisted by their prime ministers in all matters of administration. 
Prime Ministers in Cochin and Calicut were hereditary officers ; 
the Paliath Achens were the hereditary prime ministers of Cochin 
whde Mangat Achens were the hereditary prime ministers of 
Calicut. In Travancore, however, the office was not hereditary. 

Concerning the administrative system of Calicut, Buchanan 
says that the business of the State .was conducted by the Zaraorin, 
with the help of four hereditary officers called ‘ Sarvadhikariakars.’ 
They were (i) Mangat Achen (2) Tinancherry Ellayatu (3) 
Dharmothu Panikker (4) Paranambi. There were inferior 
Kariakars appointed by the king for the collection of revenues 
and customs. The defence of the country rested entirely on such 
of the Nairs as , received arms from the Zamorin. In cases of 
emergency certain tributary chiefs were summoned to supply the 
king with soldiers. 

Mangat Achen, the Zamorin’s hereditary prime minister, had 
his original seat at Chattodathu Idom in Vattoli where he enjoyed 
the title of ‘ Valunnavar ’ under the Rajas of Kottayam. His 
services were permanently transferred to the Zamorin by one of 
the Rajas of Kottayam. 

Dharmoth Panikker or Tamme Paniicker was the com- 
mander-in-chief of the Zaraorin’s army. He was in charge of 
the Zamorin’s kalari where instructions in warfare were given 
to Nair youths, Tinayanchery Elayadu and Paranampi were 
Brahmin ministers of the Zamorin. ‘ ‘ A distinction was obeserved 
19 



Ih-'S'.vtrn Use f <tn«i the X-uhi thoii.i^h both held 

siseir by Ju-rrditory u;;ht. Whth t!w imnktvp- like t)jc 

X.mlu {!,s 4 t'! the lecoj'nitian oi the Z.ufiodn in the 

h;fJ5s «>r .1 v.dt ur '.a?5!S.v 4 bef'ire they csrald .♦>tid-.cu5 to their 
in the*vty th«nr .t};|Khiilrnciiu cc;Jl^t•d with the 
ilcnlh »>i the Z.nntnis), 4» bmij-; .itucli'-d to hit |)er.>Oii. ;ind Ihere- 
infe h.i'.l to I',' sojsrvov.i .a the Ariyittu V.uciio by hia iucceaior.’* 

’rii*’ adtivnu di.itive -y'A'- m \>l TrAvancove wse; dittefent hum 
th,d (.4 r.O'.-iiiss or (..tlicut. ‘I'he li.ij.i Appointed hk Dev/an or 
D.tlsw.i these Wn* ?io i%ere<ls{Ary rale of auccewaion. Sochij 
iHetsfS'diuiSj or mnk '.vete ssssvs/r the ipi/dirscation for the .ippoiat- 
ss3<'!Jt of the O/.lsv.a^ sts Tr.{va:ii.'Ofe, Tise ^re^ittwl luiniaterj of 
Ttav,niCore--U.inM iyen .utd Ivo<>s,va Ihlt.st — were peraons who 
soao ftusn U>w‘ n'.iici vt i.oU'Oi to isi-tit pooitioua o{ enhssence by 
virttie <ff thc'.r coss .j-icuotsa .dhlilica. The following accuusits 
nbosita the .sdsuini^arntive sy^wten of Trnv.iacorc ere taken from 
the Keptat os hhnitesi-uit ArthstrU "Unsler the Dahuva or 
Dew.tjs there i’> >1 ch.un i4 osnceii. .41 dcnesid.uit on cacli other 
isJ legJil.sr gr.sdntiois tor the sna'.s.igcsnent of tjjc revenue anti 
aU otiier .iflairA ot Cover snneiu : thus tiie wiiolt* country is 
p.u'ceileil out isito a certain ssutsiber ot grartd divisiosis over 
each <jf w'hicii n principal otficer tensied V'alia Sarv;idlsikariakar 
pre.'udc^ utsti his authority es-ttciuls to ssll matters of a revesiue, 
eosutncicial stud judicial tialuie. Ttiese great portions of the 
cousitry are agahv divided into a cectuiii number of parts 
each under tlic Secondary controlling nvansigesnesst ot a Sarvadhi- 
Icariakar asid these again sue subdivided isito districts under 
the matuigcrnent vi a kariakar who lias a residency in certain 
principal places in liii district. Other oiiicers tenned Proverthicars 
are the last in gradation among the managing officers of 
rcs])eciabiiity, but under them again tiiere are several inferior 
oniceis called Chundrakars, Toracars and Viilakkars or peons 
who have each a distinct and separate office. Besides the 
above there is an officer appointed in each of the three great 
divisions who is entitled the Meiu Vicharippukcr and the nature 
of his office is partly judicial,” 

Visschec’s letters contain descriptive details about the 
administrative system of Cochin. “The Raja chooses his 


l. Ll. Arthur’s Report — Selections from the Records of Tra P, 16. 
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favourites at his pleasure, consulting them in particular cases, 
but generally being guided solely by his own will, unless that will 
should run entirely counter to the customs of the conntry. Many 
keep near them a Brahmin to instruct thorn in the fundamental 
and long established laws and customs.”* The Raja appointed 
royal guards to safeguard his possessions. " These guards were 
bound to defend such places at risk of their lives and to attack 
the assailants for whose death they were not held responsible.” 

The administrative system in Cochin was essentially different 
from that of the other countries, as the Raja had placed himself 
by treaty obligations under the protection of the Dutch Company. 
Even though the Dutch did not directly interfere in internal 
administration, the Raja used to take their advice in all 
important matters. The administration of Cochin was carried 
out by a body of ministers consisting of Paliath Achen, Thala- 
chennor, Manakkotta Achen and a captain appointed by the 
Dutch Company.^ Paliath Achen was the hereditary prime 
minister and commander-in-chief of Cochin. The ministers, 
however, had no jurisdiction over the foreigners and the 
Christians who were under the special protection of the Company. 
Besides these ministers, there were other administrative officers 
like Sarvadhikariakar, Kariakar, Menon, Mudalpidi, Niyogagan- 
mar, etc. The Dutch and the Raja jointly exercised the right 
of removing these officers in all cases of miscondnct.^ The 
heir-apparent was stricly forbidden to interfere in the administra- 
tion. 

Revenue Administration 

Visscheer^ gives the following account concerning the revenue 
administration in Malabar in general and Cochin in .particular: — 
“ The Malabar States in common with all others in the world 
possess certain fixed revenues and funds for replenishing the 
treasury and maintaining royal form and the welfare of the State, 
though here the Raja’s incomes are not very large or out of the 
common. Their chief profits are derived from their private 
estates and the inferior princes are often richer than the reigning 

1. Visscher’s letters No. XI. 

2. Refer treaties of 1674 and 1682. 

3. Refer to the treaty 9 f 1684. 

4. Visschers letter No. XI, 
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sovereign being possessed of larger free and hereditary properties.” 
Commerce was a source of great income to the Rajas, especially 
to those who had forts in their possession. In Cochin, a ten per 
cent duty was levied on all goods imported into the kingdom and 
six per cent on all exports. AU goods imported by the Dutch 
Company were free from duties. The Dutch had also a share of 
the duties imposed on goods brought into Cochin, the ratio 
with Cochin being 4 : 6. Visscher^ mentions many other 
sources of revenue for the Cochin Raja. AU merchandise con- 
veyed by inland navigation pay a Jenmakara or toll of one per 
cent to the Raja. The Raja is entitled to the duties on Tobacco. 
All gardens situated in Karappuram pay a tenth of their fruits 
to the Raja. On all debts discharged under sentence from the 
Raja jie receives twenty per cent. Mothers present an off-spring 
on the birth of their children. He is the inheritor of the property 
of all, who die without heirs and sometimes when there are blood 
relations living. He receives an acknowledgment in money fof 
every office or dignity he confers. Apart from this he is entitled 
to certain customary presents from his subjects. If he sent his 
guards to the assistance of any pne, he could expect a valuable 
present in return. The punishment for criminal offences was 
often in the form of heavy fines which also formed a source of 
income for the Raja. Also, the Raja received a fee for the 
execution of all legal documents. 

The following were some of the important sources of income 
for the Rajas of Malabar.^ 

(1) ‘Amkam' — or battle wager. 

(2) ‘Chumkam’ — or customs duties. The Rajas levied 
customs duties on imports and exports and also on transports 
both by land and sea. 

(3) ‘Ezha’ — It was often in the form of a fine or penalty. 

(4) ‘Kozha’ — This was a forcible, contribution in cases of 
emergency. 

(5) ‘Tappu’ — It was a fine imposed by the Raja upon 
those who were convicted of unintentional offences. 

1 . Visschers’ letter No, XI. 

2. Manual of the Malabar District. .Appendix XIII. Also, History of 
Kerala. Vol. II, P. 324—336 
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(6) 'Pizha’— It was a fine imposed on criminals according to 
the magnitude of the crime and the circumstances of the criminal. 
It sometimes extended to the total confiscation of property. 

(7) 'Purushantaram' or ^succession duty. Whenever an heir 
succeeded to an eminent position as Nadu Vazhi, Desa Vazhi 
or land lord, he was expected to pay a stipulated amount as 
revenue to the Raja. 

(8) 'Pulayathu Pennu' — The Raja had the right to dispose 
of the women who were convicted of offences like adultery. The 
Rajas used to exact large amounts of money from their families 
for their potection. He could also seU them to whomsoever he 
pleased. 

(9) ‘Kazhcha’ — It consisted of presents made by the people 
to the Raja on ceremonial occassions, 

(lo) ‘Dathu Kazhcha' — It was a fee imposed on persons who 
wanted legal sanction to make adoptions. 

■ (ii) ‘Ponnarippu’ — This was the share given to the Raja for 
the sifting of gold. 

(12) ‘Attatakkam’ — or escheat, 

{13) ‘Atimappanam’ — It was the yearly payment made by 
the Raja’s slaves, 

(14) ‘CherikkaF — These were the Raja’s private dominions 
acquired by lapse or escheat. 

(15) 'Aimula’ — Cows with five dugs belonged to the Raja. 

(16) ‘Kumula’ — Cows with three dugs belonged to the Raja. 

(17) ‘Cehnkompu’ — Cattle that were employed for bull fights, 
etc., were the Raja’s property. 

(18) ‘Puvalu’ — Cattle with a marked tail. 

(19) ‘Kannata Fully' — Beeves born with a peculiar white 
spot near the eye. 

(20) 'Anapiti’ — Wild elephants caught from jungles. 

(21) ‘Utanja Urukkal’ — ^This meant ship-wrecked vessels. 

(22) ‘Kinattil Panni' — Wild animals that had fallen into wells 
or pits. 
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huiioA. ?{<..:u hsid Ksstlir-;!! e i--r «i5 c.'iS<'r,.^Uicy." Btji’h.sn.in- 
' y, , 'i’s.dir til- ti'„vei-;jj 35 ,’!.l oi the K.sjs-. there was no hnd tax 
hat the < i r 4i>4i'ff m;o!i foujsd tisc lu-cc.osty of iusposiri;' 

or.'* .» V tliV t Xyvi , ? oi luA sjjslit.iry f.t.ihji.siimviitgrc.stly e.tcoedeii 
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t. MciKor-snsluni <33 the i.<nd Scnarcs of Trav.siicore by lublicc Kunbi 
li.ajiU!) S.'.sr (QisoicU isj the History of Kerala. Vo!. II. P. 341, j 

2 , !J«cUaj).uj~Canara & ilaUbar P. 63 . 
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Judicial Administkation 

Visscher* gives the following account about the administra- 
tion of justice in ifalabar. “Their legal suits are tried according 
to old customs viva voco. No lengthy proceedings are required 
to obtain the decision of the causes which are concluded within 
a few days by the fiat of the Raja who in obscure cases consults 
with his Brahmins.” 

The warrant of a magistrate was not necessary for laying 
the property of a person in arrest. Any private individual could 
do it. The Raja listened to all important cases in his country 
in return for which he received a fee from tlie litigants. All 
dubious cases, where no positive proofs could be found, were 
decided by solemn oaths by both parties before the temple deity. 
There was also the system of trial by ordeal. There were 
ordeals- like boiling oil, poisonous snakes, crocodiles, etc. Triai.s 
by ordeal were generally resorted to in heinous criminaJ cases, 
like murder and adultery. It is evident that there weic no 
written laws in the country having a universal application. \'an 
Rheede noted that the people were not bound to obey the ordi r-’ 
of the king if they were beyond the limits of “law.” By ( in’s 
law, he only meant the customs and traditions of tijc eoinUrv . 
Logan says “ If it were necessary to sum up in one wo.-d ihc Liu 
of the country as it stood before the Alahomedmi invaniun 
British occupation, that word would undoubtedly ivtl.c-a.cd 
‘ Custom.’ In Malayalara it would be ‘ inaryada ' ' ^larg.ms ' .'id 
‘ Acharam ’ all signifying establislied rule and ciutoni luui 
them Sanskrit words.’'-^ 


The Raja was the highest authority in the .uhnhn'-ir -i . ■ t 
justice. He listened to original cases as m-U .h an;. i.- 
Desa Vazhis and Nadu Vazhis. The village rcpublfc.^ a 

own system of dispensing justice. We have rcLrUsi U> l.,- 
played by Pramanis in Villages who settled miur dl-,' u J 

1. • Visscher’.s letter No. X. 


2- The existence of the system of ordeals /a anoer.! Ma.'aiax .. . 

to by the writings of Fra Batoiomeo. (Ref: voyaro to the Er-.l-.i '<■ - 

Hamilton (Ra : HMasCaia) Barbo.a (>,„„p„oa cf;. "or A- T- 'Li 

Malabar in the 16th cent.) Grose (voyage to Eait-Indit.i ri ’ . 

to prove that the system was nrevaJent ci- n • *" 

P evalent evt-n m second haU of the I'jth cent- 

3. Manual of the Malabar Dutrict P, P. tlO-ltl. 
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c»istc, fclij'iou iHkI public inoraltty. the Prumaui;} had no 
written rulc:5 oi procedure, but they followed the conventions and 
tiMdition.'^ of die village. They sought flu: help of learned 
Brahtnins fur complicated caaus. Tlic decisions of the Pramanis 
and Karnavars were generally' accepted by the litigants without 
any murmur, itepudiating the authority of the Karnavars was 
considered a grave offence against society, and it could even lead 
to soci il ostracism. For the settlement of civil disputes, there 
was a special civil tribunal ronsiating of the elders of the village. 
Tiu: Nadu Va/ln was the chief judge in his district. Pie also 
could get tlie assistance of le.irned Brahmins in the settlemenfcof 
c.ises. The kings used to appoint judicial officers for hearing 
important cases. It was the sovereign's duty to uphold the 
‘ Dharnia ’ and preserve the ' Maryaiia ' of his country. 

In Calicut there was an officer called ' Thalachennavar ' to 
administer justice, Tfiere seem to have been special courts 
for Hindus, .Moh.unedans, Jesvs and CJiristians. The method 
followed for realising debts was very simple. A creditor could 
effect an arrest on the debtor b}’ a very simple procedure. The 
token of this embargo or arrest was the leaf of a cashew nut or 
other tree which was tied on the article thus arrested ; if it was 
land it was stuck upon a stick, the party exercising this privilege 
announcing ‘ this is the ‘ Rama ' or the arrest of the Raja.' The 
‘ Rama ’ was the sacred symbol of justice recognised by the 
people. Hamilton also refers to this method of realising debts. 
He says “They have a good way of iirfesting people for debt, 
viz., there is a proper person and with a small stick from the 
judge who is generally a Bralimin, and when that person finds 
the debtor he draws a circle around him with a stick and charges 
him in the king and judge’s name, not to stir out of it till the 
creditor is satified either by payment or surety and it is no less 
than death to the debtor to break prison by going out of the 
circle." This simple method of issuing an interdict to the 
debtor's person or property w’as widely followe(| in all parts of 
Malabar.' 


l “A tuft of three tjreen twigs tied to a doorway precluded persons from 
crossing the threshold of a house and a similar tuft tied to the end of a staff 
stuck in the ground was, aud still is, in some parts a sign that there is an 
interdict on the crops there growing.” 

Manual of the Malabar Dist. P. 172. 
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The institution of slavery was prevalent in Malabar from 
very ancient times. There was a special class of slaves called 
‘ Pulayas ' who were confined to the task of tilling the soil for 
their lords. The land lords were bound to teed their slaves 
throughout the year. As the slaves^ were employed in the 
estates ot their masters all through the year, the wages they 
received were sufficient for their maintenance. Wages were often 
in kind. By the ancient laws of Malabar the lord was the sole 
owner of the slave, answerable to nobody for the slave’s life. 
He could inflict punishment on his slave which might even extend 
to death. Slaves could be sold by their masters at their pleasure. 
The Dutch used to buy slaves in large numbers. This system 
of selling slaves was abolished when the English took charge of 
the administration of Malabar. Articles (3) of the Dutch terms 
of capitulation at Cochin demanded that “ the Dutch officers and 
soldiers should be allowed to take with them all their effects 
without their being liable to any search, their servants and 
slaves whilst those that are married would likewise be at liberty 
to take their families with them.” To this the English replied 
that ‘ slave ’ was a name unknown in ' the British dominions. 
After the surrender of Cochin, the English Government wrote 
to the Dutch requesting them to abolish the practice of buying 
children as slaves. But they declined saying that they realised 
large sums of money by it. Day says that when Cochin was 
taken almost every servant in the place was found to be a slave. 


1 The inslilution of slavery is attributed to Parasu Rama who is said to 
have organised a separate caste of slaves for tilling the soil. The historical 
explanation of this slave caste is that they were the original inhabitants of 
the country who were conquered and subdued by the northern invaders. There 
were three classes of slaves (Ij by birth (2) by punishment (3) by purchase. 
The Pulaya, Paraya, Veta and other such tribes are condemned to be slave by 
birth People accused of crimes against caste and society were condemed to 
be slaves There was regular trade in slaves and many slaves were carried 
away by the European merchants, to be employed as workmen in their estates 
Day observes -Report says that the Church (in Cochin) was occupied as a 
slave godown on special emergencies and that in the week day when the 
sacred edihce was not required for religious purposes, it uas employed to 
keep those unfortunate ceaturesm. who had usually been ca. ried off by the 
Moplas and sold to the Dutch who shipped them to Ceylon, Batavia, the Capa 
places.” 

Day. Land of the Perumals. P. p. is3_84. 
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It is worth noting in this connection that the ‘Pulaya 
system of slaveJy continues in many parts of Malabar ever 
to-day. Of course, notable changes have come about in th( 
relationship between the master and the slave. Still in man] 
backward parts of Malabar the ‘ Pulaya ' is confined to the 
tilling of his master’s soil. The Pulayas live in the lands of theii 
masters who exercise over them some sort of a proprietary 
right. Formerly social degradation was a penalty imposed by 
judicial tribunals for civil and criminal offences. This practice 
of course, prevails no longer. But the Pulaya sytem of slavery 
still continues as a relic of the past. 


CHAPTER XIII 

THE DUTCH POSSESSIONS IN MALABAR. 


M alabar was only one among the many possessions the 
Dutch had in the East. The Dutch were concentrating 
their attentions mainly on the Spice Islands which were the main 
sources of their income and centres of their trade. To the Dutch 
Government at home Malabar was comparatively an insignificant 
acquisition. From the list of the numerous Dutch possessions 
given below, we will get an idea as to the insignificant status of 
' Malabar as a trade settlement : — ■ 

(i) Moluccas, under a Governor. 

(2) Amboina and 10 other islands, under a Governor. 

(3) Banda and g other islands, under a Governor. 

(4) Macassar, under a Governor. 

(5) Solar and Timor, under a chief. 

(6) Malacca with various subordinate factories in the Malay 
Peninsula and on the East Coast of Sumatra, under a Governor. 

(7) West Coast of Sumatra, under a Chief, 

(8) Jambi, under a Chief. 

(9) Palembang, under a Chief. 
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(10) Malabiir, under a Comuumlcr. 

(11) Surat, under a Director. 

(12) Moclui, under a Chiei, 

(13) Persia (Goinbrouii), under a Director. * 

(14) Ceylon, under a Governor, witli suixudiuatc. Corn- 
menders at Jaffna and Galle. 

(15} Japan (Island Desima oil M.u'.isaki), under a Chief, 

(16) Coromandel, under a Governor. 

(17} Bengal, under a Director. 

(15) Batavia, under a Governor General. 

(19) Saniarang or North east Coast of Java, under a Com- 
mander. 

(20} Bantam (Java), under a Chief. 

(21) Cheribon (Java), under a Chief. 

(22) Cape of Good hope, under a Governor. 

This list consisting of about 22 important trade settlements 
shows the Company's possessions in 1725. In the territories 
under a Govetnor or Commander the Dutch were maintaining 
forts and garrisons. They had also ccrt.iin sovereign rights in 
these territories. But in those under a Chief of Director, the 
Dutch had only commercial interests and rights. In Malabar as 
we have seen already, the Dutch had many important forts and 
certain sovereign rights. 

The possessions of the Company on the Malabar Coast, 
consisted of “ forts, the buildings within them and lands either 
taken from the Portuguese or conquered since." The most 
important fortresses of the Dutch in ilalabar were Quilon, 
Kayamkulam, Porakkad, Cranganore, Palliport, Chettwaye and 
Cochin, The Dutch had a fortress at Caunanore and also a small 
settlement at Calicut. 

Speaking about Quilon, Gollenesse observes : — "This State 
is small and produces nothing of importance except a little 
pepper ; and although considerable consignments of this grain 
are some times supplied, most of it is imported from Peritally 
and^ other places. The fortress of the Hon'ble Company likewise 
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called Quilon lies within the lines of the Signatty which were so 
manfully defended last year by the brave JSJairs, under the gallant 
old Rajadore Achiida Barier against the entire forces of the Raja 
of Travancore that the latter had to raise the siege with great 
loss and shame. The residential town of the king is also within 
these lines and the Travancore works lie within a stone throw 
and could be bombarded from fort Quiion."^ 

Captain Neiuhoff was the Chief Director of Dutch East India 
Company at Quilon. Th.e Dutch had occupied Quiion even 
before they had established their Government at Cochin. They 
remained in possession of the fort for nearly a century. 

ac ounts about ^^uilon are interesting. “The city is 
foi tified with a stone wall of 18-20 feet high and 8 bastions pits 
suburbs which are very large and stately are by the Portuguese 

called Colang China The harbour is very convenient for 

small vessels but not for great ones because the south wind blows 
direcctiy upon the shore and forces the waves with great violence 
thither." Even though Quilon was not very strong, it provided 
ample facilities for defence. The inhabitants of the Dutch settle- 
ment at Quilon were mostly Christians. Van Anglebeck says 
that Christians in Quilon had been the subjects of the Company 
from 1663 onwards and that they were governed without the 
least interference of the Raja of Travancore. But there seems to 
have been some dispute between the Travancore Raja and the 
Dutch over the rights claimed by the former to collect taxes 
from the fishermen. The dispute was settled in 17S8 by the 
Peace Conference at Mavelikara, The Dutch agreed that they 
would collect the tax from the fishermen and remit it to the 

I. Visscker describes the usefulness of the Quilon fort as follows 
(Ref Visscher’s Letter No. IV.) “This fort is of.use in investing the power 
of the Rajas of Travancore and of Signatti in whose donun.ons it xs situated 
and as an outpost against foreigners especially the English, whose fort at 
Anjengo is at no great distance. The fortress of Quilon commands the bay of 
the same name; tolls are levied from the native traders and licenses issued 
to them It possesses little territory inland besides the plain. On the sea 
side the boundary is marked by a gate with four stone piliars. There are 
certain stations in this province such as Tengapatnam in foe SQirh near 
Cape Comorin which serve principally as places of despatch of letters, and 
for cutting mill-stones and other stones used in the service of the Beast India 
Company. A good deal of linen is also woven here though the trade belongs 

to Tutacorip.'' 
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Raja’s treasury. In turn the Raja pr'omised not to interfere in 
the affirs of Dutch Quilon. After the surrender of tiie Cochin 
fort its dependencies also passed into the hands of the English. 
The Dutch fortress of Quilon (Taiigacherry) became a part of the 
• British Dominions by the Paris Convention of 1841. 

Kayamkulam was the first of the factories which the Dutch 
had acquired in Malabar. But the Raja of Kayamkulam allowed 
the Dutch only certain trade privileges. He refused to comply 
with their request for building a fort there. Kayamkulam had a 
good bazaar or market place wliere all kinds of wares were sold. 
The Company had a factory in the interior. At the mouth of the 
river they had a “preventive station.” 

The Dutch had an important factory at Porakkad. The 
Company received about 400,000 lbs. of pepper from Porakkad. 
Porakkad produced large quantities of rice also. 

The Dutch fort at Cranganore' was small but strong. The 
fort served as an outpost aginst the Raja of Cranganore and still 
more against the Raja of Porakkad. “It was also of use as a 
preventive station and against the smuggling trade and the 
transit of prohibited goods as well as in levying certain tolls for 
the 'East India Company.”^ The Raja's strength at Cranganore 
was comparatively insignificant and as such the Company had 
great influence there. Moens writing about the usefulness of the 
Cranganore fort says that it was the fort that checked the 
progress of Hyder Ali. “If this small fortress had not been 
there, and the hook of Ayakotta had not been fortified — since 
they are the only two places outside the lines of defence of 
Travancore where a passage is possible — the Nawab would have 
broken through for good ; and the utility of this little fort was 
clearly proved.” The Dutch had always asserted sovereign 


1 NieuhoS gives the following description about Cranganore : — "It was 
very famous among the Indians by reason of its antiquity ; being ‘situated 
upon the bank nf a river about a league from the sea shore defended by a wall 
of earth and a stone breakwork ; which had seven bastions and the wall of 
earth three more. At the point near the river is remaining to this day a 
strong stone tower for the defence of the river which served instead of a 
bulwark on that side. On the other point was a small fort which commanded 
the riv''r and all ships going out or in ” 

2 Vlsscher lettey No. IV. 
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authority over Cranganore. Crangaiiore never seems to have 
been an independent country. Formerly it was an appendage 
of the Zamorin. Later, by the treaty of 1717 between the Dutch 
and the Zamorin, Cranganore was placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Company. The Rajas 01 Cranganore had traditional 
marriage relationship with the Zamorin’s family. We find the 
Dutch Governor, rebuking the Raja of Cranganore for giving 
protection to the Zamorin and his family who were driven out of 
the country by Ryder. The Dutch Governor asserted that 
“ according to a lawful contra^Ct between him and the HonTle 
Company all the land from Chettwaye to Cranganore was under 
the ownership of the Company and also that His Highness and his 
whole country were under the protection of the Company ; that 
therefore his request to send away the Zamorin’s family and 
followers was not unreasonable." The Dutch Governor warned 
the Raja that he must thereafter abide irhplicity by the “ good 
advice " given by the Company. 

The Dutch had from the very ' beginning considered their 
fort of Cranganore an expensive one. As early as 1680 they had 
decided to reduce, if not to destroy, their forts at Cranganore and 
Quilon. They had even offered to sell it to the Portuguese from 
whom they had conquered it. In 1697 they reduced their 
garrison at Cranganore to a small force of twenty Europeans. In 
1767 the Batavian Government issued strict orders to the Cochin 
Governor Breekport to destroy the fortress. But, he refrained • 
from doing so as there was threat of a Mysorean invasion. We 
have already described the Mysorean invasion of Cranganore and 
the subsequent prospects of the fort there. In August 17S9 the 
Dutch sold the fort to the Travancore Raja. 

The Dutch had a small fort at Palliport. It was situated on 
the island of Vypeen between Ayakotta and Cochin. The Dutch 
had captured the fort from the Portuguese. But they sold it 
along with Cranganore to Travancore. 

The' fort at Chettwaye was a fairly important one. Visscher 
speaks of it as the strongest fortress in Malabar in his time. It 
served partly to protect their commerce and partly as a defence 
against the Zamorin. The Dutch had surrendered this fortress 
to the Zamorin in 1691 » but ever since it had been a hone of 
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contention between the Dutch and the Zamorin. Finally after 
a severe war in 1717 the Dutch reagained their possession at 
Chettwaye, 

The Dutch fortress at Cannanore was captured from the 
Portuguese immediately after the conquest of Cocliin, The 
Portuguese Cammander at Cunnanoro surrendered the fort to tlic 
Dutch without offering any resistence in February 1603. The 
Portuguese used to assert their claim on Cannanore on the 
ground that the Dutch hvul gained possession of it after tlie 
signing of the treaty between Portugal and Hollarul in Europe, 
The treaty was signed on liie 6tii of August 1O61. But it was 
brought iuto force only on the rqth of March 1C63. On that 
ground the Dutch refused to surrender the fort to the Portuguese, 
The Dutch were on friendly terms with the Ali Raja of Cannanore. 
According to the instructioiH of tlie home Government, the 
Cannanore fortress was ceded to the Ali Raja in lyyt. 

Cochin was the strongest fortre>s the Dutch had in Malabar. 
It was a town of considurable importance even before it came 
into the hands of the Dutch. The Potugueso had a sutTiciently 
strong fortre.ss there, but the Duieh reduced its size considerably. 
Visschcr notes that tlie fortifieatnms in Cochin were sufficient to 
protect the town against the natives, who were ignorant of the 
science of besieging and the methods of bombarding. But they 
were not strong eaougli to resist a large European force.* 
Moens in his memoirs gives instructions to his successors to 
keep the fort always in repairs, ft was .Moens who was mainly 
responsible for the repairing of the Dutch fortifications at Cochin. 
In the time of hi.s predecessors the fort liad been in a very ruinous 

l. Visscher t;ivcj th'j [ollowin,j description about the town: — “The 
circumference of the sown i.s tolerably e.xtensive. It would take a man a good 
lialf ho ir walk rouu 1 the v/all'i Hut the space enclosed by them contains 
several unoccupied portions Tlie streets are regular enough but the lionses 
are quaint and built after the old PortuguCbe fashion ., . The town of Cochin 
is inhabited by ChrisUa ts fo: the licr.ihens are not allowed by their own laws 
to dwell in it. The inhabitail.s comprise however different classes. There 
are the native Christians, the Topasses and the Europeans; the last who 
from the most considerable portion of them comprising also the mixed race 
sprung from European fathe.s and native mothers There is a very com- 

modious road stead in which several ships from all parts of the world annually 
cast anchor." 

Visschers letter No 111 
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condition. Speaking about the defences of the fort, Stavorinus^ 
observes ‘‘Althougii it cannot be said that the greatest part of 
these fortifications are constructed according to the exact rules 
of ait, yet the place is sufficiently fortified to withstand a 
coiip-dc-»iaiii, and it would require a regular siege to take it. 
Approches cannot even be made from any other quarter than 
from tlie south, where there is a dry and level plain ; for to the 
eastward as well as to the I’iver there are several morasses which 
would render an attack on that side extremely difficult, besides 
tJic place is fortified the strongest on that side and is weakest by 
the sea side." 

Apart from the fortresses we have described above, the 
Dutch had many costly buildings and landed properties. In the 
time of Moens the buildings of the Company were all in fairly 
good condition. He was mainly responsible for the renovation 
of many buildings. The important buildings at Cochin were the 
Government House and the Church. When the Dutch captured 
Cochin from the Portuguese, they found there many religious 
establishments. There were monasteries of the order of St. Paul 
and St. Augustine. The Jesuits too had their establishments 
within the walls of the town. The Dutch however did not devote 
much of their attention to construct buildings or monuments. 
The Dutch had residencies in almost all their settlements. The 
Dutch Residency at Thengappattanam, says GoUenesse, was a 
small mud building worth nothing which had been broken down 
by the enemy. They had a Residency at Ponnani made of mud 
which was also in ruins. GoUenesse speaks of the necessity of 
re- thatching it every year. The Dutch Governor wanted to tile 
the building, but the Zamorin had never consented^ to this 
proposal thinking that it would mean a permanent establishment 
of Dutch influence in his country. The Dutch had Lodges at 
Kayamkulam and Porakkad. They were unfortified factories or 
ware-houses, mostly thatched buildings of mud. The Dutch 
Governor at Cochin had no authority to errect wooden buildings 
without the consent of the Batavian Government GoUenesse 
gives the foUowing instruction to his successor . Of repairs 
which require undertaking you will find plenty every where wUh 
so many fortifications, lodges and buildings. Still in my opinion 


1. (Stavorinus. Dutch Admiral 1775-1778.) 
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twenty four tnrpcntord and ten brick layers will be suiliciont in 
future in tJie town here. This number can always be increased 
if necessary from amon;^ Topa&s workmen, who may be had here 

in lari’C number for one schelliup a d.iy Yatchts, sloops 

•and smaller vessels for the use oi this commandcry and fur other 
seidemeuts are constructed Jteiv linn and strong.” 

Tile Dutch had e.vte.nsive landed properties in Malabar, 
But they were scattered in dittVreni places both iu 'rravancorc 
and in cocliin. Tiiis was a cause of iro<}uent fric.tion between the 
Company and the Rajas. Near their fortress at Crangaaore, the 
Dutch had many (ieUis a'ud gardens wliicli they used to lease out 
to the natives. They also possc'^sed the islands of Muthuknnnoo 
in the neighbourhood of Cranganore. In an a})pendix to the 
memoirs of Moens we Imd an exhaustive list of all tine landed 
properties they had, 'L'he Dutch iuul on the whole nim: islands 
and sixty nine gardens and lands. In their landed properties 
they had 42,089 fruit bearing cocoannt and oilier treevs. They 
had about 4,500 paras of cultivated laiul and 19,716 salt pan.s. 
The Dutch Governor e.irnestly wished that he could pos.se.ss one 
" fine bit of land” in the saiuo place instead of having l.mded 
properties .scattered in different parts. Moens’ suggestitgi was to 
exchange the Dutch properlius in the Travancore territory with 
Raja of Travancurc for hi.s territories wln'ch lay bordering on the 
Butch possessions. But lie knew perfectly well that the Travan- 
corc Raja would not part with ‘ even a span ol his territory.’ 
Therefore lie was thinking of selling them to Travancore for a 
sum proportional to the annual reveuuo they had from them. 

The military establishments of the Dutch in Malabar were 
rather too costly for them, Tlic Dutch realised pretty well that 
their commercial interests should bo backed up by military power. 
But they had always shown a reluctance in having elaborate 
military establishments in Malabar. After the capture of Cochin 
the Dutch authorities were seriously considering whether they 
should retain all the fortifications of the Portuguese. It was 
decided on the 34th January 1663 tJiat a large part of tlie town 
should be pulled down and the fortifications should be reduced 
to such an extent that it could be managed by a small garrison. 
Accordingly the Dutch de.stroyed many houses and public 
. buildings at Cochin. But fortifications were highly indispensable 
21 
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m Malabar so long as the Dutch- did not have any settled 
Government there. Therefore they decided to • keep a small 
garrison at Cochin and Quilon, Chettwaye, Cranganore and 
Cannanore. The Batavian Government decided that in tiuies of 
peace Cochin should have only 300 soldiers, Quilon 99, Chettwaye 
I 44 j Cranganore 56 and Cannanore 79. But these garrisons were 
hardly sufladent for even defensive purposes. Therefore we find 
the Dutch authorities at Cochin frequently writing to Ceylon and 
Batavia for reinforcements. In their .campaign of 1740 the Dutch 
received reinforcements from Ceylon to the extent of 158 
Europeans and 1 gi Malayas. In 1741 the whole Dutch garrison 
consisted of only 350 Europeans and 400 Malayas. This was too 
weak for defence against Travancore.' Therefore the Dutch wrote 
to Ceylon tor a reinforcement of 200 Europeans and 200 Malayas. 
But the Ceylon Government was not in a position at that time 
to spare any soldiers. The Dutch were planning for enlisting 
some 1,000 men from the Pandyan country. The Dutch Govern- 
ment at Cochin asked for 2,000 soldiers from Batavia in 

I 

order to wage the Travancore war. If the Zamorin was also to 
attack them they wanted some 3000 more. These frequent 
demands for large numbers of soldiers from Ceylon and Batavia 
show how weak their military position was. Moens the ablest 
of the Dutch Governors at Cochin, had pointed out to the 
Batavian Government on many occasions the dangers of having 
no strong garrisons in Malabar. He was of opinion that Hydcr 
would not have dared an invasion of their possessions if they had 


a strong military force in Malabar. Moens was trying to keep up 
the prestige of the company among tlie native princes by 
dexterity rather than by strength. But a.s the Council of Seven- 
teen observed in a general letter of the 30th October 177b 
" the deep decline in whicli these forces were, had been 0 ser\ ed 
even by the native princes and had made an impression on their 
mind. ” The Dutch at Cochin had to depend upon the servsees 
of native troops whenever there was an emergency and tins 
involved considerable e.xpenditure for them. Moens was or 
opinion that it was better to keep in their Service native 
Christians and ‘ Chegos ’ (Chovas or EriKiv.is) as £he> were more 
faithful than tiie sepoys. From the writings of Jh^eus it is enan 
that the Dutch at Cochin were occasional ly ^ending .->!dicri m 
Batavia. In 1779 about uj .0 men were sent to Batavia. In tne 
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next year the Batavian Government aslced for about 300 more of 
which iSo were sent. 

Tlie Dutcii garrisons in Malabar, though small in number 
were well equipped. At Quilon the Dutch had a big store hou-'O 
for gun powder. From the writings of Goliencsse it appear.^ that 
the Dutch were formerly sending '’si^ilt gun powder to Ceylon 
to be made up again." But during Ins time the Jew.s of Coc.hiii 
were doing that work. Gollene.sse says that in his time about 
3,100 lbs. of spoilt gun powder had been imported to Cochin to 
be made useful again by some method.s known to tlie Jews. I'lie 
gun powder store house at Quilon seems to have been a worn out 
one, and tliere were frequent suggestions to construct a new one 
there. The artillery equipment of the Dutch was not very wc;tk. 
At Cochin they had 150 guns, at Ayakotta 10 guns, on the island 
of Muthukunnu 3 guns, at Cranganore 22 guns and at Quilon i.} 
guns. Besides these, they liad guns on board the ships and in 
reserve field artillery, mortars, otc.‘ 

The marine force of the Dutch was comparatively insigni- 
ficant. Moens writes in 1781 “ We have only a two-masted and 
one-masted sloop and a quick .sailing native vessel besides seven 
gamels and three little couts wliich are used for wading and 
discharging cargo and for fetcliing water daily from higjier up 
the river for the garrison, besides a row boat for towing and for 
taking people to and from ships. Three of the gamels are 
equipped for war so tiiat use can be made of them in the river." 
The Dutch were employing native MukJiavas (fishermen) to man 
their vessels and to work in the dock -yard. They had a few 
European soldiers in their service and some experienced linesmen 
and gunners. 
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Batavia. In 1779 about 19a men were sent to Utavu. 
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next year the Batavian Government asked for about 300 more of 
which 180 were sent. 

The Dutch garrisons in Malabar, though small in number 
were well equipped. At Quilon the Dutch had a big store house 
for gun powder. From the writings of Gollenesse it appears that 
the Dutch were formerly sending “spoilt gun powder to Ceylon 
to be made up again.” But during his time the Jews of Cochin 
were doing that work. Gollenesse says that in his time about 
3,100 lbs. of spoilt gun powder had been imported to Cochin to 
be made useful again by some methods known to the Jews. The 
gun powder store house at Quilon seems to have been a worn out 
one, and there were frequent suggestions to construct a new one 
there. The ai'tillery equipment of the Dutch was not very weak. 
At Cochin they had 150 guns, at Ayakotta 10 guns, on the island 
of Muthukunnu 3 guns, at Cranganore 22 guns and at Quilon 14 
guns. Besides these, they had guns on board the ships and in 
reserve field artillery, mortars, etc.‘ 

The marine force of the Dutch was comparatively insigni- 
ficant. Moens writes in 1781 “ We have only a two-masted and 
one-masted sloop and a quick sailing native vessel besides seven 
gamels and three little couts which are used for wading and 
discharging cargo and for fetching water daily from higher up 
the river for the garrison, besides a row boat for towing and for 
taking people to and from ships. Three of the gamels are 
equipped for war so that use can be made of them in the river.” 
The Dutch were employing native Mukhavas (fishermen) to man 
their vessels and to work in the dock-yard. They had a few 
European soldiers in their service and some experienced linesmen 
and gunners. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE POLICY OF THE HUTCH IN MALABAR 


A. Administrative Policy. 

r T is easy to discover that the Dutch were following no steady 
A policy hi Malabar. Their policy changed with the changes 
_ in circumstances. They had also different policies with the 
different princes of Malabar. We always find the Dutch making 
frequent adjustments in their general policy towards the Rajas 
of Malabar adjustments always dictated by prudence and 
necessity. We may, however, note in general that their policy 
falls into two distinct periods. They were following one general 
policy from the capture of Cochin to the treaty of Mavelikara. 
From the treaty of Mavelikara onwards, they were following, 

rather they were compelled to follow, an essentially different 
policy. 

The principal object of the Dutch in driving the Portuguese 
out of Malabar was to possess the monopoly of the pepper trade. 
But, this was not so easy a task as the Dutch thought in the 
beginning. Soon, they realised ' that in order to enforce the 
monopoly, they must have an armed force in the country. 
When they maintained an armed force it was inevitable that they 
would get themselves entangled in the local politics. When 
once they took an interest in the Governmental affairs of the 
Malabar princes, they could not but take an interest in seeing 
their sovereign rights recognised in the country. Thus, they 
tried to carry on trade with the backing of political power, ft 
was too late when the Dutch realised the mistake in tJicii policy. 

By that time they had lost both their trade and political power. 

The political condition in Malabar was, no doubt, responsible 
for inducing the Dutch to appear as' a sovereign power. The 
merchants who captured the Cochin fort in 1663 found that they 
could very easily bring the whole of Cochin under tlieir influence. 
The destruction of the Portuguese power in Cochin had thrown 
the entire State into confusion and in the absence of a powerful 
ruler, anarchy prevailed there. The throne was keenly contested 
by riVal parties and soon opportunities presented themselves for 
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the Dutch to appear as king-makers in Cochin. When the 
Cochin Raja was crowned by the Dutch Governor under the 
insignia of the Company, the Dutch Company ceased to be a 
pure trading corporation ; it became a soverign power with the 
onerous responsibility of protecting a prince on the throne. The 
Dutch made, the best use of the helplessness of the Cochin Raja 
and cleverly pushed on their commercial designs. We have 
already seen that the relations between the Raja of Cochin and 
the Dutch were not always cordial. The Raja was frequently 
complaining about the high handedness of the Dutch authorities, 
while the Dutch were feeling disconcerted about the disloyalty of 
the Raja. However, the Dutch always took care to see that the 
Raja gave them the h.^ed quota of pepper. 

When the Dutch found that they could very easily establish 
their supremacy in Cochin, they were tempted to extend it to 
other parts of Malabar. The frequent disputes among the native 
princes gave them convenient opportunities. They posed them- 
selves as arbitrators to settle these disputes. Meanwhile, they 
had humbled the Zamorin of Calicut and extended their trade 
influence to many parts of northern Malabar. Their fortifications 
at Cochin, Cranganore, Cannanore, Ayakotta and other places 
had- made them a power to be feared by the weak princes and 
nobles of Malabar. 

. It is probable that if the Dutch had confined their attentions 
to the north instead of interfering in the politics of Travancore, 
they could have succeeded in maintaining their possessions at 
least in the north. But, they took the unwise policy of appear- 
ing as the supporters of rival factions in Travancore — a policy 
which led to their final ruin. We may say in fairness to the 
Dutch that they Vere dragged into the politics of the South by 
the force of new circumstances. They could not have remained 
as silent spectators of the new and rapid turn of events in the 
South, even though that was actually what their policy finally 
came to. The rise of Marthanda Varma foiled aU their schemes 
and placed them in a completely altered position. Marthanda 
Varma’s military activities radically altered the political system 
of Malabar and in that revolutionary process of change the Dutch 
found their position also upset. It was no doubt foolish on the 
part of the Dutch to have appeared on the scene as the champions 
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I 'riu; Dutch Govcimor Moens realised more than any body 
ei.ie that new circumstances hatl set in and that a new policy 
to .suit Clie ctccumsS-inces should be followed. A valuable lesson 
winch ilie Dutch Icirned from the ruinous war with Travancore 
was that it was not expedient to entangle the Company in 
another war. The Dutch realised that if tlie Company s concerns 
continued to be directed on the old principles, a complete decline 
\va.s to be expected. The following were some of the weighty 
coaslderationsi for the Dutch at that time for giving up their old 
policy and adopting a new one : 

"Even if we are completely successful (against Travancore), 
it would not be of an advantage to us commensurate with the 
cost of war, because the other chiefs having obtained elbow 
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rooms would go their old ways again on account of their well 
known and proved ingratitude without for this reason supplying 
more pepper than they used to ; 

“That wars have rather served on the one hand to reveal 
the impotence of Europeans against the natives of the country, 
if they have to be brought to reason by force of arms, on the 
other hand to impose a great and unbearable burden on us than 
to bring to the Company something substantial proportioned to 
the great hazards, inconveniences, burdens and losses which it has 
brought on itself on this coast more than once by wars ; 

“That each time the war ends, all the expenses of mainten- 
ance of a garrison cannot be reduced all at once and so according 
as anything happens from time to time the expenses gradually 
and imperceptibly grew.” 

Finally the Dutch decided that in the future, affairs ought 
to be looked upon from another point of view, and native chiefs 
should be allowed to attack one another although they should 
ruin each other. If was this policy that compelled them to make 
peace with Travancore. By making peace with / Travancore the 
Dutch were ignoring all their former treaty obligations with the 
Malabar Rajas and chieftains. They were fully conscious of the 
fact that a treaty with Travancore would endanger their prestige 
and fair name in Malabar. But, they were not prepared to 
follow the alternative policy of allying with the Malabar princes 
against the Travancore Raja. If they had pursued that policy 
their sovereign position in Malabar would have been rightly 
vindicated. But, the Dutch thought " it was in any case better 
to make their authority grow imperceptibly again by means of 
the new system than by sticking to the old to see it gradually 
brought more and more to scorn.” 

But, we have alredy seen the disastrous consequences of 
this new’ policy. To put in a nut-shell, it resulted in the 
annihilation of Dutch influence in Malabar. 

The treaty the Dutch had signed with Travancore did not 
in any way solve their pressing problems. On the contrary, it 
only worsened them. The Amsterdam Government wrote to the 
Dutch authorities at Batavia (letters dated 13th October, 1755 
and 4th October, 1756) that they should be watching the, progress 
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oftheTravancorc prince and be “ on their guard at every turn 
of events.” They were afraid that Travancore would be “a 
dangerous neighbour to the Company/' and therefore the Dutch 
in Malabar were to see that “ one party was kept in check by the 
other.” But it was no longer in the power of the Dutch to play 
the role of the keepers ot the political balance of Malabar; 
they themselves were in grave danger of extinction. When the 
Dutch Commandant tried to persuade the Travancore Raja from 
desisting from his aggressive designs on the neighbouring 
countries, the Raja plainly told him that it would be better to 
mind his own business. 

We have already noticed that the Dutch were following in 
Cochin a policy entirely different from what they were following 
in other parts of Malabar. This was because of the fact that 
they had assumed the protectorate of the kingdom of Cochin. 
By their treaty with the Cochin Raja, they had committed 
themselves to the task of protecting the integrity of his State at 
all costs. The Dutch had some important and " weighty reasons ” 
for the retention of their power in Cochin. Visscher' gives three 
* weighty ’ reasons for its retention. The first was that it was 
highly necessary for the promotion of their pepper trade in 
Malabar, The main object of the Dutch, as we have often 
stressed, was to obtain the monopoly of the pepper trade and this 
could be made possible only by keeping their territorial supre- 
macy in Cochin. The Dutch knew perfectly well that if they 
were to give up their sovereign position in Cochin, the Portuguese 
would regain their lost power. Further, the English also were 
having an eye on Cochin. The second consideration was that it 
was very useful as a provisioning station for vessels sailing from 
Batavia to Mocha, or returning from Surat and Persia to Batavia. 
They could obtain at Cochin plenty of victuals like poultry, pigs, 
cattle, fish and fruits at a very cheap rate. The third ' weighty 
reason ’ for the retention of Cochin was that it served as an 
outpost to protect Ceylon from the attacks of other European 
nations. .The Dutch were aware of the designs of the English on 
Ceylon. And they understood the value of the Cochin fort for 
all measures of defence. 


1. ' Visscher letter No VI. 



Visscher* gives some useful hints to the Dutch Commandants 
of Cochin to be followed in their relations with the local Rajas. 
He says that the Commandant should be very ready-witted when 
he converses with the Rajas. He must also cultivate "a figura- 
tive and metaphorical mode of expression which, besides being 
considered a proof of wisdom, would enable him to throw a cloak 
over subjects which were disagreeable to them and to carry out 
measmes which they would not take so easily if they were 
expressed in plain words.” 

Visscher suggests five important rules to be followed by the 
Commandant for the successful management of the country. 

(1) “ The Commandant must effectually defend the kingdom 
of Cochin against the future attacks of its enemies to which end 
the Company have declared themselves the protector of that 
kingdom. If this were not done, the Zamorin would weaken the 
power of the Raja of Cochin and would allow the other nations 
to establish themselves in the territories he might gain.” 

(2) “The Commandant must especially endeavour to prevent 
the Raja of Cochin from making agressions on the Zamorin or 
others' or provoking them to war ; which he would be very ready 
to do relying on the Company’s arms and hoping by their 
assistance to regain some lands which he lays claim.” 

(3) ‘‘ He must enquire narrowly into the justice of the claims 
the Rajas make mutually on each other as he is often called on 
to arbitrate between them. This is the more necessary as their 
claims are very obscure and are seldom settled, so that they have 
continual pretexts for the wars which perpetually arise between 
them. A wise Commandant will take care not to involve himself 
in these disputes unless they immediately affect the interests of 
the Company.” 

(4) “.He must be throughly acquainted with the laws and 
customs of the natives who cling very much to them making a 
part of their religion. They carry these feelings to such an 
extent that if a Commandant were unwillingly to infringe their 
laws in passing sentence it "would arouse a general spirit of 
of murmtiring and dissatisfaction.” 

1. Visscher letter No. VI. 
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( 5 ) “"He must undertake no wars without great deliberation 
and with a good prospect oi success as the Company might 
otherwise be placed in danger/" 

Summing up all these advices of Vissche'r we may say that 
the key-note of the policy he recommended was to keep the 
Company away from local wars. In posing as the protectors of 
Cochin, the Dutch knew they could not evade wars entirely. But 
they wanted to see that the Cochin Raja did not misuse the 
Company"s pledge of assistance for his own private ends. 
Commandant Johannes Hertenberg had exacted a stipulation 
from the Raja of Cochin' that he would not undertake any hostili- 
ties against the Zamorin or any other prince without the previous 
knowledge and consent of the Company. 

It is interesting to examine how far the Dutch were able to 
keep up their pledge of protecting Cochin from its enemies. The 
Zamorin was the traditional enemy of Cochin and the Dutch had 
given ample warning to Cochin not to give any provocation for 
war to the Zamorin. From 1701 to 1710 the Dutch had however 
to take up' sides with Cochin against Calicut. But soon they 
realised that it was a mistake on their part to spend the 
Company’s resources for a war for the protection of Cochin. In 
1731 the Batavian Government passed a resolution that the 
Cochin Raja was no longer to be assisted in his wars with the 
Zamorin. The Dutch Government at Cochin was scrupuhusly 
following a policy of “masterly inactivity." Even when the 
aggressive activities of Martbanda Varma threatend the integrity 
of Cochin, the Dutch were not prepared to lend active assistance 
torihe Raja. The Raja of Cochin continued to remonstrate 
before the Dutch authorities at Cochin and Batavia. He used 
to- complain before the Dutch Commandant about the great 
injustice that had been done to him. When he found the Cochin 
Government indifferent, he wrote bitter letters of complain i to 
Batavia. But the Dutch were in no mood 10 help him. Even 
if they wanted to help him, they were not in a position to do so. 
The maximum concession they could exact frojn Marthanda 
Varma was that he would live in friendship with the Raja of 
Cochin provided the latter would give no cause to the contrary.' 
But Marthanda Varma was to be the judge of the Codiin Raja .h 
conduct. It was open to him to turn against Cochin at any 
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moment on the ground that Cochin had given reasons for a war. 
We have already seen how Cochin was compelled to enter into a 
treaty with Travnncore by which Cochin relieved herself of all 
obligations to the Dutch. 

If the new policy of .the Dutch proved disastrous to their 
interests with the rise of Marthanda Varma, it proved all the 
more so with the invasion of the Mysoreans. In the course 
of the IMysorean invasions, the Dutch displayed a genius 
for ‘ timid diplomacy ' which made them appear ridiculous before 
the Malabar princes. They first tried to court the friend- 
ship' of Hyder Ali. But Hyder treated all their overtures 
with studied contempt. The Dutch took all precautions to 
give no roor^ for offence to Tippu Sultan. But, Tippu also 
had realised the powerlessness of the Dutch in Malabar. The 
policy of the Dutch in this period was quite characteristic of 
a merchant association. They viewed every thing from a selfish 
angle and adjusted their policies accordingly. But political 
power had slipped off their hands long before, and therefore, 
they had ceased to matter in settling the affairs of Malabar in 
the latter half of the i8th century. 

\ 

We may say in conclusion about the Dutch policy in Malabar 
that commercial interests governed their administrative policy 
and their administrative policy ruined their commercial interests. 

B. Econo>uc Policy 

The pathetic declaration of Governor General Mossel that he 
wished the ocean had swallowed up the coast of Malabar is a 
good commentary on the achievements of the Dutch in this 
country. It was for the promotion of their pepper trade that 
the Dutch tried to obtain political rights in the country. It was 
for this purpose^ alone that they waged their expensive wars 
with the Malabar chieftains. The selling of pepper to other 
nations was stigmatised as contraband trade and in order to 
prevent this the Dutch had very often to use force. But they 
were disillusioned in their objects even at the very beginning of 
their relations with the Malabar princes. Even if they could 
compel the Rajas to sell their pepper to the Company, they 
could not prevent the people from ‘ carrying on their trade with 
other nations. Soon the Dutch realised that Malabar was a very 
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expensive settlement. Visscher‘ writes “Malabar is considered 
by the East India Company as an expensive settlement for the 
profits obtained on the goods which are sold here are far from 
defraying tlie expenses required for its support.” The same view 
was e.xpressed by Stavorinus. He observes: “Amongst the 
several conquests and settlements which the Dutch Company 
have made or established^ in the Indies, that of Malabar is 
not one of the most advantageous or important to the Dutch.' 
It costs the Company much money, on account of the destructive 
wars in which they Jiave in consequence engaged the rivalry in 
trade of numerous competitiors and through last not least the 
infidelity and .speculation of their servants.” 

The greatest regret of the Dutch in Malabar *was that their 
trade profits and territorial revenues did not commensurate with 
their expenditure. Malabar was an unimportant settlement for 
the Dutch from the point of view of revenue.^* Even though 
Malabar was always described as an expensive settlement it 
should not be taken to mean that the administration of Malabar 
was always running on a deficit basis. There were many periods 
when the revenues exceeded the expenses. The administrative 
reforms of Moens helped a great deal in the augmentation of ‘the 

1. Visschers letter No. VI, 

2. Fi.nances of different possessions r— 1760— 68. 

(In Guilders at about IJ to an English sovereign ) 


{N. /}.— The figures are in thousands ) 



Possessions. 

Territorial 

Trade 

Total 

Charges 



revenues. 

profits. 

revenue. 

' 

1. 

Surat 

19 

6,050 

6,069 

1.928 

2. 

Coromandel 

511 

6.407 

6.918 

6.111 

3. 

Bengal 

653 

2.909 

3,562 

7,967 

4. 

Ceylon 

6.453 

3.055 

9.507 

23,101 

5. 

Cape of Good Hope 

1.409 

.324 

1,733 

4,125 

6. 

Samarang (East coast 






of Java) 

2,315 

988 

3,303 

3,068 

7. 

Batavia 

9.318 

22,000 

31,318 

31,373 

8. 

Malabar 

938 

2,455 

3,393 

3,471 


(Taken from Gallett’s 

Introduction to Dutch in Malabar ) 



From this list the comparative insignificance of Malabar as a source o 
income for the Dutch can be known dearly. Malabar was a poor setfieroent 
when compared with the Spice Islands or Ceylon, 
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Company's resources and the curtailment of unnecessary expenses. 
In 1770-1771 the expenses of the Company amounted to only 
£• 205,570 while the income was £. 325,687. The following were 
the items of general revenues and tolls levied by the Company 
in the time of Moens ; — 

(1) On imports and exports of Cochin. 

(2) „ „ of Quilon 

(3) » » of Cranganore. 

(4) On export of slaves. 

(5) Beer-measure. 

(6) The town inn. 

(7) Sury (toddy) and arrack within the town. 

(8) Sury and arrack outside the town. 

(9) Sury and arrack on the island of Vypeen. 

(10) Tobacco revenue within and without town. 

(11) ,, on the island of Bendurty. 

(12) „ at Cranganore. 

(13) The tolls of the ferry at Vypeen. 

(14) The tolls of the ferry at Anji Caimal.- 

In, Moens' time the gardens and fields were leased out tor 
Rs. 13,674 for a fixed period of twenty years. This system of 
more or less a permanent revenue settlement was followed as an 
inducement to cultivators to improve the lands by intensive 
cultivation. Their tenure for twenty years would be an 
encouragement for planting more cocoanut trees which were the 
main sources of income in these lands. Most of the items of 
revenue were given on a contract basis to local merchants. In 
the time of Moens the total revenue of the Company (excluding 
the duty on the export of slaves) amounted to 41,750 Rupees 
a year, 1 

The revenue administration of the Company was thorughly 
reorganised in the time of Moens. His watch word was 
‘ Economy ’ but he insisted that one must ” practise a ‘right ’ 
and not a ‘ wrong ’ economy for the latter was just as injurious, 
as the former was in the highest degree useful and necessary.” 
The Commandant believed that entrusting the work of building 
and fortifications to contractors was advantageous from the point 
of view of cheapness. The Company used to have a close 
supervision over the work of the contractors. At times the 
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Company would advance moAey to the contractors or supply 
them with materials. Moens , gives five rules which accor- 
ding to him constituted the right kind of economy. They were 
(r) To see that everything was maintained in good condition 
by means of daily supervision and precautions. (2) When 
defects or decays were discovered they were to be set right as 
soon as possible, (3) Works of repairs and fortifications were to 
be given to contractors who were to be under the direct supervision 
of the Company’s commissioners. In order to secure efficiency 
of woik the Commandant should inspect such works personally. 
(4) Closest supervision was to be given for works which were not 
given on contract but which were executed at the expense of the 
Company. The Commandant must carefully check every bill 
that was submitted for approval by the Company’s servants and 
find out for himself the correctness or otherwise of the facts 
contained in the bill. (5) No expenditure whatever was to be 
incurred on behalf of the Company except such as was highly 
necessary and unavoidable. 


The great importance Moens again and again attached to 
economy shows how weak the finances of the Company in 
Malabar were. The Dutch showed a miser's thrift and anxiety 
in all their activities in Malabar. They viewed their whole 
enterprise in Malabar purely from a merchant’s point of 
view and were always anxious to see that Malabar caused no 
unnecessary burden on their resources at Batavia. From the 
very beginning the Dutch authorities were advising their Com- 
mandants in Cochin to follow the strictest economy possible. 
The maintenance of the fortifications at Cochin, Cranganore and 
Cannanore was always considered as too expensive by the Dutch 
and orders had been issued as early as 1686 to reduce the 
garrisons there. In 1697 the Supreme Government at Batavia 
passed certain very important resolutions -concerning their fortifi- 
cations and possessions in Malabar. They were as follows ; 

(i) ” That the fortifications of the city of Cochin which by 
the large garrison it required and the continual reparations to be 
made in consequence of the great extent of the waUs, were too 
expensive for the Company to maintain, should be reduced by 

one half.” ' . 



(2) " That' of the present fortifications of Cannanore, the 
Portuguese tower should only be preserved with a garrison of 
twenty or at the most twenty five European soldiers, to which 
number the present garrison should be reduced. 

(3) “ That at Cranganore the ancient interior works should 
only be preserved with- a garrison of twenty Europeans, which is 
judged a sufficient number for the purposes of the Company 
here.” 


(4) "That it is likewise judged advisable at Quilon no more 
should be retained than the old Portuguese tower or as much of 
the present works as may be thought necessary for the interest of 
the Company with fifteen or twenty men to which number the 
establishment should be reduced and that the remainder of the 
fortifications ot the three last mentioned places should be 
removed or demolished. It was further thereby determined that 
all military outposts should be withdrawn except that of 
Paponetty ; Porakkad and Kayamkulam should be retained as 
Residencies or factories in order to keep an eye over what may 
be going forward alt along the coast and to avail of such oppor- 
tunities of trade as might occur.” 

« 

" Vessels of all descriptions were to be reduced to one small 
yacht, two sloops and three row boats.” 

'' The number of pieces of artillery which should be henceforth 
employed upon the fortifications should be fixed at 95 pieces of 
iron and six pieces of brass,* ordinance with two mortars; and 
about 530 Europeans and 37 natives were judged sufficient for 
the service of the Company.”' 

We have already observed how the successive Dutch Com- 
mandants at Cochin were unwilling to carry out these instructions 
in toto. Of course, they realised the great necessity for economy, 
but many of them stoutly maintained that if these instruc- 
tions were carried out, the Company would lose its hold in 
Malabar. The influence of the Dutch in Malabar mainly depended 
on their military strength If they were to give up their fortifi- 
cations, they would have to give up their trade also. Further 

1 . Quoted from Stavonnus. Voyage to the East Indies P. 236 et seq. 
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the Dutch in Malabar, frequently engaged as thty were in war- 
fare, could not afford to reduce their fortifications. However 
much they tried to keep themselves off from their costly wars, 
they always found themselves involved in them. Some of the Dutch 
Commandants at Ccchin raainfcained that the question of reducing 
the garrisons and demolishing fortresses should be left mainly to 
their discretion. The Batavian Government, being not in direct 
contact with the affairs in Malabar, was guided by only one 
motive viz., economy. But the Dutch Governors who were 
thoroughly acquainted with the affairs of Malabar held that this 
measure of economy would be suicidal to their own interests. 
Moens says '• Economy does not exclude doing what is necessary 
and I am of opinion it would be wrong to practise blind obedience 
in this matter. For we are supposed to possess a special and 
loail knowledge of the circumstances of the places in which we 
are stationed. If therefore we receive certain instructions from 
higher authority with regard to something in the interests of 
economy, but we are convinced in our own minds that it would 
not really answer or would have had consequences and should 
yet obey (if this can be called obedience) then we should be 
obeying blindly and es'en liable to punishment, or at least 
responsible for the consequences.” Moens was of opinion that 
in such .cases the Commandants should point out to the Supreme 
Government the reasons why the instructions should not be 
carried out. He was confident that the Supreme Government 
would respect the opinion of the Commandants. 


But the Dutch displayed- the haste of a shop-keeper who 
was winding up his business in a certain locality as it was 
unpromising. The Dutch realised that their expensive settle- 
ments in Malabar would serve them no desirable purpose. As 
Stavorinus remarks “ The ostentation of a great power which 
cost the Company such large sums of money had not the effect 
of producing in Native Princes that degree of awe and apprehen- 
sion which was indispensably necessary for carrying out an 
exclusive trade.” Therefore they decided to wind up their 
business by selling their important fortresses to the native Rajas ^ 
and by sending back large number of their servants and soldierg 
to Batavia. What they did not sell was 'forcibly captured from 

them by the English. 
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C. Religious Policy 


The history ui ihc Dutch in Mahibar is not stained hy any 
heinous acts o( forcible converbiou or relii^ious persecution, 
li must be said to the credit of the Dutch tiuit they Iiave left 
behind an unblemished record nl religious aciiti%'itics. In this 
respect the Dutch stand in striking coutr;u!t to the Portu- 
guese. The Portuguese wirli their ^ecl.^ri.tn fanaticism placed 
conversion above commerce in their [)iogramme of activities on 
the Malabar coast Their policy of conversion was not tpiite 
pleasing to liie Malabar princes. 'I'he Raja ot Cochin had 
strictly forbidden In's .subjects under pain ol very lieavy penalties 
to embrace . Roman Catholicism. But, when the Portuguese 
power bec.une dominant in .Malabar, tins prohibition was with- 
drawn. The i’ortuguese followed .in active policy of religious 
propaganda and even introduced a system of imjuisilion in order 
to suppress tlie auti-Catliolic activities of tlie Jews, Tlie 
Portuguese carried on theh policy of conversion not only among 
the Hindus but among the byri.in Christians also. Syrian 
Christians of .Malabar, following iJie tr.ulition that they were 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomas himself owed allegiance to 
the see of Antioch in spiritual affair.s. They had always stood 
loyal by their kings in Malabar, and as such luid enjoyed many 
rights and privileges. But tlieir church was not well organised. 
Neither were the finances of the church sound enough to take up 
any missionary activities. The Portugue.se Ijacked up by their 
sovereign rights in Malabar, could easily convert many ancient 
Syrians to Roman Catholicism — a policy which led to bitter 
hostility between the followers of tlie two faiths. Tlie Syrian 
Christians, persecuted by the Portuguese, had taken a solemn 
pledge ift an assembly at Mattanclierry never to obey Roman 
Bishops or follow the rites introduced by the Portuguese. When 
the Dutch obtained domination in Malabar, the Syrian Chri.stians 
looked up to them for protection from religious persecution. By 
the treaty of 1663 between Cochin and the Dutch all tlie 
Christians were placed under the protection of the Company. 
The Dutch fort of Cochin was mainly inhabited by Christians and 
they were all under the jurisdiction of the Company. It has 
always been a matter of controversy between the Cochin Raja 
and the Dutch whether the Christians in- Cochin were under the 
23 
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complete jurisdiction of the Company or not. By the treaty of 
1664 ^it was stipulated that “those Christians who reside in the 
Raja’s territory should obey and perform their obligations to 
that Government as the heathens do.” Moens observes in his 
Memoirs that the Christians in Malabar had always been relying 
upon the protection of the Dutch Company. Probably they 
thought that by placing themselves under the Company's 
protection, they could escape the payment of taxes to the king. 
Moens says, “They are no doubt under the protection of the 
Company, but are in reality subjects of the king, at least those 
who reside in this territory (Cochin) because there are so many 
Christians who live in the territory of the Company and are 
therefore as a matter of fact subjects of the Company. It is the 
same with the native Christians who are now under the king of 
Travancore in so far as they inhabit the territory which formerly 
belonged to the king of Cochin but has since been conquered by 
the king of Travancore. The Company retains its protection 
over them.” The Company’s protection did not mean immunity 
from punishments If the Christians were offenders of the Raja’s 
laws they had to suffer the same penalty as the non-Christians. 
But the ancient Christians enjoyed one important privilege, and 
that was, they had to pay to the king only half the tax the 
Hindus had to pay. This privilege, however, was not extended 
to the new converts. The new converts had to pay the same 
amount of tax as the Hindus ’were paying. The Company usually 
extended its protection only in cases where Christians were 
harassed by the Rajas or the Hindus in the observance of their 
religious rites and ceremonies. Even in such cases, the Company 
would not blindly assist the Christians, It was always the 
policy of the Dutch to bring moral pressure on the Rajas to see 
that justice was done to their Christian subjects 

There were frequent disputes between the Cochin Raja and 
the Dutch concerning the jurisdiction over the native Christians. 
The treaty of 1663 stated “All free persons and those belonging 
to the church if subjects of the king of Portugal and those who 
might be wandering through the country should be included in this 
treaty.” It was clearly stated in this treaty that “ All Christians 
who had been formerly subject to the Government of this fort 
(Cochin) were to be under the protection of the Dutch Company. 
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In short, the Dutch claimed protection over the Roman Catholics 
of Cochin who were formerly under the jurisdiction of the 
Portuguese. But later, when serious {disputes arose between the 
Raja and the Dutch over this question, it was pointed out by Mr. 
Powney, the English Commissioner that there was a significant 
difference in the wording of the treaty as it appeard in the 
Malayalam copy and the Dutch copy. In the Malayalam copy 
the Dutch were stated to be having jurisdiction only over the 
‘Mundukars.' In the Dutch copy, however, the word ‘Mundu- 
kars ’ was further explained as referring to all Christians. The ‘ 
Raja held that ‘ Mundukars ’ only meant the fishermen of the 
coast. But Van Anglebeck, the Dutch Commandant at that 
time, maintained that it included all those .who followed the 
latin ritual. 

The Syrian Christians however were not under the complete 
jurisdiction of the Company, \loens states this fact very clearly. 
“ The Company has never had any authority nor could have over 
the St. Thomas Christians who were always subjects of the 
xountry princes. Not even the Portuguese exercised any 
jurisdiction- over them although they did their utmost with the 
consent of the king of Cochin to make these Christians accept 
the doctrines of Rome and acknowledge t’ e hierarchy of the 
Pope.” But the Dutch were taking a keep interest in the affairs 
of the Syrian Christians also. Probably that might have been due 
to the fact that the Syrian Christians stoutly opposed the Papal 
see and the Romish Church. When the three Antiochan Bishops 
arrived at Malabar, we find the Dutch Commander giving them 
a very hospitable welcome. They were taken in a Dutch ship 
from Persia to MalaTsar At Cochin the Dutch Commander took 
special care for their accommodation. We also find the Dutch 
Commander recommending them to the Travancore Raja’s special ‘ 
protection when they were introduced to the Raja at Mavelikara 
in 1753. The Dutch took great interest in the protection of their 
rights. Moens says, ” The, administrators of this coast and the 
preachers of the reformed community have not only kept up a 
correspondence with the St. Thomas Christians about maintain- 
ing, and advised them to maintain steadfastly the rights of the 
Eastern Church against the bishops of the Roman Catholics, but 
have also displayed much zeal in attempting to unite them with 
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the Protestant Church.” It was the great ambition of Moens to 
raect a union between the Syrian and the Protestant churches. 
He firmly believed that there was a greater possibility of a 
union between the Syrians and the Protestants than between 
the Syrians and the Catholics. The Dutch Commander had 
invited many learned Syrian priests to his house at Cochin to 
discuss the possibilities of such a union. The Dutch authori- 
ties at Amsterdam too had this object in view and had given 
special instructions to their officers in Malabar to pursue this 
policy. 

Van Angelbeck mentions two important rights exercised by 
the Dutch in Cochin over the 'Christians, (i) All the Christians 
in Cochin were to be tried by the Dutch. (2) The Raja was not 
to impose new taxes on the Christians without the knowledge of 
the Company. But when the Cochin Rajas saw that the power 
of the Dutch was steadily declining in Malabar, they pressed their 
rights further over the Christians. By the • treaty of 1785 the 
latin converts “ were to pay a tax to the Raja which was to be 
collected by their own headmen but, should they fail to realise 
the same, the Dutch Government was obliged to collect it and 
pay it over to the Raja.” The treaty also said “ Should Christians 
purchase or rent lands from the heathens, they were liable to 
imposter which the i)urely Christian lands were exempt from.” 

We have already noticed, how the fresh enthusiasm of the 
Protestant religion had been a powerful stimulus for the political 
and commercial progress of Holland. When Holland was 
liberated from the shackles of Catholic Spain, she commenced her 
new career as a political power 'in Europe contesting the supre- 
macy of Spain and Portugal beyond the seas. Holland appeared as 
the rival of Spain and Portugal in religious as well as commercial 
activities. But even though the Dutch were able to supplant 
the Portuguese and the Spaniard.s in the commercial field, they 
were not quite successful in the realm of religion. This vvas 
mainly due to the fact that their programme of religious activities 
was not so vigorous as that of their rivals. Speaking about the 
influence of the Protestant religion in Malabar, Gollenesse sap, 

" To my sincere regret I must confess that the Reformed Doctrine 
has made little progress in spite of all careful forethought and 
the regulations concerning schools and education of children and 
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the instrvictioiis regarding the penetration of PopisJi siipersti' 
tions.” GoHenessc bitterly regrets that Itc could not effectively 
counteract the propaganda of the Catholics in Malalxir. Almost 
all the children of the European employees married to Catholic 
women were in his time brouglit up in the Catholic faith. Tin; 
Commander made some earnest efforts to teach them the new 
Potesiant faith, but his chief ditficuky was that the Dutcli 
language was thoroughly uufamili.u' to the [)eople. Portuguese 
missionaries could curry on their jiropaganda in their own 
language which was fairly popular in .M.ilabar. Tliey were also 
acquainted with Malayalam which placed them on a position of 
distinct advantage. “ Wliat can tiie /.eal of a reformed preacher, 
whom nobody can understand" observc.s Gullenesse “do to 
combat the bustle ol the thousand Romish priests in this coast 
who are perfectly equipped with tlie necessary knowledge of tiie 
languages?" But it is doubtful whether the Uutch in general 
showed the necessary zeal of a reformed preacher. If tliey hud 
shown that zeal, certainly they could have combated tin* 
" bustle” of the Jesuit priests who were liuted by the bulk of the 
native population at that time. 

Moens' exhaustive Memoir.s deal with every branch of the 
activities of the Dutch in Malabar. Speaking about the import- 
ance of propagating the Protestant religion in Malabar, he gives 
certain advices to be followed by the Dutch Commandants. 

(1) The Commandant must set a good e.xamplo to the 
community by himself attending public worsiiip regularly. 

(2) He must stand up for the good cause publicly and sliow 
his partiality for those that excel in learning and virtue. 

(3) He .should give a fairfield to the Teachers and even 
encourage them always to have recourse confidently with him. 
He must listen to them kindly when tluiy want assistance for the 
purposes of religion, or the church and show friendliness to them 
and hold them in due respect, 

(4) He must take care that “ the sailors, infantry and 
gunners arepiarched to church in an orderly manner evey Sunday, 
and that when the military are in barracks or in the field a psalm 
is sung and night prayers are said every evening." 
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(5) Finally the Commandant must take care that" ” the 
Sunday should not be disecrated but that oii that day, which is 
set apart from a general to a particular use, all public trades 
and crafts are suspended— necessary cases and extra-ordinary 
circumstances exempted — so that everywhere in and outside the 
town you may see it is Sunday.” 

These instructions of Moens are characteristic of an enthusi- 
astic reformer of the i8th century. But how far the other Dutch 
Commandants followed these rules, is a doubtful question. 

The Dutch in Malabar had only one church and that was 
at Cochin. When the Portuguese maintained their domination 
in Malabar they had established numerous churches and 
monasteries in all parts of the country. There was a church.im 
almost every factory and attached to most of the churches were 
the monasteries of Jesuit monks and other missionaries. There 
were also important Portuguese churches at Mattancherry and 
Perimani (behind the island of Vendurti). Besides these, there 
were forty seven Syrian churches following Catholic doctrines. 
When the Dutch replaced the Portuguese, the Latin Christians 
and their churches came under their special protection.* 


1. The following is a list of the important Latin churches which were 
undei the protection of the Dutch Company in the time of Moen's :~ 


Vypeen > 

Miraculous Ctoss in Vypeen 
Valarparam 
Faliport in Vypeen 
Cranganore 
Paponetty 
Chettwaye 
Vendurti 
Anji Cdimal 
Mattancherry 
Senhora de Sande 


(Ernakulam) 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(d 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 

(.S) 

(9) 

(to) 

( 11 ) 

belongs to it 

(12) St Louis with its chapel of 

(13) Gastello (Eda Cochi) 

(14) St. Abdre with the chapeis 
C.iturty ' and Mani corde (Manacoram) 

In the time of Gollenesse. there were eleven Roman parishes undei the 
iurisdiction of the Dutch. They were (1) Saint Louis (2) St Saude 
3) Mattaiichery (4) Vypeen (5) Cruz de Milagre (6) I aliport (7) Cran- 
‘srvIUa'am W'Anil Caimal HO) Vendurti (iri Palurty 

Even though these churches were under the control of the Dutch they 
made no attempts to demolish them or convert them mto Protestant institutions 


and the Chapel of St, Jauquebrado which 


Jago 

of Tangie (Edatinkal) ‘Tombolie, 



The Protestant church at Cochin was adniinistercci by a 
Church Council consisting of the Proaclier. (wo hklors aurl four 
Deacons. Tlie church council was to report to the (’omniaiulaut 
whatever had been decided at its nwetiugs. The Dutch Inul 
some charitable instituiious in the country, the most important 
ol them being the Orphanage and the Leper A'^ylum, The 
Orphanage was for taking care of the poor dnUiren wim Inul lost 
their parents. They were given free education by the Deacons, 
Only Orphans t>i I^uropean parentage were admitted to this 
institution. Preference was shown tor orphan.s of Prote.stant 
faith. Children of Catholic p.ircnts also could be admitted to 
the orphanage and iliey were at liberty to ■ choose tiicir own 
religion when Uiey came of age. If they chose to become 
Catholics the cost of their education and upbringing had 
to be demanded from the Catholic priests. Tiie buys in tiic 
Orphanage were under the direct supervision of the Dcacon.s. 
After their education in the Orphanage they were put to some 
profession suitable to their taste.s. 

The Leper Asylum was at PalHpori'ou the island of Vypeen. 
There were many patients suffering from leprosy and the Dutch 
had always taken elaborate care to prevent the wide spread of 
this disease by segicgatiug the lepers from other.s. The Com- 
pany had a special commission of inspection which was respon- 
sible for reporting all cases of leprosy in the locality. Tlie lepor 
house had a special fund of its own, administered by special 
trustees. But later this was placed under the manageraent of 
the Deacons. 

The liberal policy ol religious toleration and the charitable 
activities of the Dutch deserve real praise. Even tliough the 
Dutch at first showed some antagonism towards tlie Catholics, 
they were later treated with great toleration and courtesy. 
The Jesuits who were asked to leave Cochin when the fort was 
captured were allowed to return and settle down within the 
territories of the Company. Thd toleration extended by the 
Dutch towards the Catholics was greatly appreciated even by 
the Pope. The following is a letter addressed by the Pope 
Clement XIV to the Vicar Apostolic of Malabar 

- Greetings to our Reverened Brother : Our beloved son 
Stephen Boyd, Secretary to the Congregation for the propagation 



of Chriatiaiis had communicated to us in detail the attention paid 
and the trouble taken by the Dutch Governor for the safety of 
the Christians who are there yonder. And as such Christian 
acts of kindness undoubtedly concern us greatly and as on then- 
account we are indebted to him. so it is our earnest ^esire that 
at least om feelings of gratitute for the same be made known 
and clear to this man. Therefore to show our gratitude we have 
hereby to recommend to Your Reverence to assure him of our 
grateful sentiments in the most forcible and the most sti-iking 
manner and at the same time to testify that we feel ourselves 
so much more indebted to him for what he has done as we flatter 
ourselves that he will continue in this way to lay the Christians 
and us under further obligation.” 

“ Given at Rome the 23rd Jul}’ 1772 in the 4th year of our 
Papal reign. Stephen Borgia.”^ 

The Dutch polic}* towards the Hindus w^as even more 
generous. They always respected Hindu temples and other 
places of worship. Even in thd question of slaughter of cows, 
we nnd the Dutch promising the Cociiin Raja to lend ail their 
help in punishing the ofienders. In the long history of then- 
relations with the Hindu princes and people of ilalabar we can 
scarcely get an instance when the Dutch deyiated from their 
traditional policy of toleration. Even when engaged in warfare 
they never indulged in foolish acts of iconoclastic vandalism. 
Perhaps, the only instance when the Dutch wounded the 
religious susceptibilities of the Huidus was when some of their 
soldiers desecrated tlie temple of Punnathu Nambidi in the course 
of the war with the Zamorin. But even this was done without 
the knowdedge of the Lommander. 
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CHAPTER XV 

THE DUTCH TRADE IN MALABAR 


T he policy of the Dutch in Malabar has been described as 
“maximum pepper trade with minimum expense,” 
Pepper was the main attraction for the Dutch in Malabar, and 
as Gollenesse clearly states “ it was for the sake of this grain ,that 
the Company maintained its expensive establishments on the 
coast.” As we have very often stated, the principal object of 
the Dutch .in Malabar was to possess the monopoly of pepper 
trade. But they were disillusioned in this even at the very 
beginning. In all their contracts with the native, princes they 
had stipulated that all the pepper should be sold to them with- 
out fixing the price defiinitely. The rivalry of the other 
European merchants soon made it imposible for them to secure 
the monopoly in trade. Other merchants were offering higher 
prices for the pepper and naturally the people would sell their 
pepper only to those who would offer higher prices. Discussing 
-this question, Stavorinus says : “They however early met with ' 
much disappointment on this head, (viz., securing the monopoly 
of pepper trade) both by the bad faith of the Malabar princes 
and by the constantly increasing competition of European rivals 
who adopted a surer mode of obtaining as much pepper as they 
^ wanted by always following the market price or even paying 
something above it, while our Company continually insisted upon 
the performance of the contracts that no pepper should be 
furnished to any others although a fixed price was never stated 
in them and they only speak of the market price as the rule go 
by.” The Dutch stigmatised selling of pepper to foreign nations 
as contraband trade, but they had no power to stop it.* 


L The Abbe Raynal makes the following observations on the trade of 
the Dutch in 1760 : — “The Company have not succeeded in their hope of 
excluding other European nations from this coast. They procure no kind of 
merchandise here but what they are furnished with from their other settle- 
ments and being rivalled in their trade they are obliged to give a higher price 
here than in the markets where they enjoy an exclusive privilege " 

Quoted by K. P. P. Menon, History of Kprala, Vol. I. P. 364. 

24 
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GoUenesse was of opinion that there were only two wavs of 
restoring the pepper trade of the Dutch, The first was to follow 
the market as the other merchants would do. The second. was 
to adopt extreme measures by which they could compel the ’ 
Kajas to observe the contracts. But if they were to follow the 
first policy, they need not iiave wasted so much blood and money 
in order to secure exclusive contracts. They need not have waged 
expensive wars for the maintenance of their political power. 
Having committed themselves to so much of heavy expenditure 
in Malabar, they could not afford to appear as ordinary competi- 
tors with the other European powers. As Golienesse said “ to 
follow the market was well nigh imposible because an ordinary 
merchant who liad to defray no expenses of any importance was 
better off with 25% profit on pepper than the Hon'ble Company 
with 100% in as much as the latter had to bear the considerable 
burdens of so many establishments on the coast." The second 
alternative was even more hazardous. In compelling the Malabar 
kings to observe the contracts the Company was only getting 
itself involved in further wars and more expenditure. Even if 
they could defeat these princes in war there was no guarantee tliat 
they would keep the contract. Even if they could compel the 
princes, they could not coerce the people to submission on a 
question which involved definite financial loss for them. The 
system of pepper collection was two-fold — contract collection 
and collection through private persons. The Travancore Raja had 
entered into a contract with the Company in 1753 by which he 
promised to sell 3,000 candies out of his hereditary territories 
at the rate of Rs. 65 a candy and 2,Doo candies out of his 
iruere? territories at the rate of Rs. 55 par caody. The 
Company maintained that the Raja had the obligation to observe 
the contract as he had received “great favour and advantages" 
from the Company. “The Company did not stand in his way 
when he was making himself master of so many kings and fertile 
pepper lands" contends Moens, "from which he is now drawing 
great revenues not to speak of the expenses of a garrison and 
fortifications which we have to bear here in time of peace for the 
safety of His Highness." But noue of these was a weighty 
consideration for the Raja to keep the contract. He never 
fulfilled his obligation and was carrying on his trade with the 
English and other merchants. 
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When Hendrick Zwanrdcrcroon was tlie Commander, lie 
‘issued an order that the pepper in Malabar should be sold at 
a premium ot 25%. His object was to prevent the smuggling 
trade. As the buyers could gel pepper at a low price from the 
Company there would be no profit m the smuggling trade. 
But the Durch authorities in Holl.ind con-sidered this too low 
and therefore fixed the premium as 50% in 1725. In 1733 
it was raised to But the result of tliis increase in the 

premium was an increase in rlie .‘Smuggling trade. ‘'The greater 
the. premium of pepper, the greater were the profits of smuggl- 
ing.” However much the Dutejj tried to prevent this “contra- 
band trade” it only increased as years went by. Usually this 
trade was carried througli se.i, but when the Dutch fortified and 
garrisoned their outpusts in the sea, the “contraband” trade was 
carried through land. 

Before the arrival ol tlie Dutch in .Malabar there was no 
such practice as a " monopaly of trade ” iu this country. In the 
time of the Portuguese, trade was airried on between the 
Company and the people and the Rajas were only the inediatons 
between the two. But the Dutch introduced tiie ingenious 
system of trade monopoly and the Rajas became partic.s to it. 
But as we have already observed, even tliough tlie Rajas wore 
parties to the contract they never fulfilled the contract. 

The important articles of trade-next to pepper mentioned by 
Gollenesse are piece-goods, cardamoms, cotton, areca, sandal, 
cowries, clianks, curcuma (saffron), indigo, timber, lime and 
bricka, rice, coir, luses, Iiides, cocoanut oil, salt, charcoal and 
fire wood- He also includes slaves as objects of trade. Kottar 
in Travancore was an important place for piece-goods. Carda- 
mom was mainly produced at Kottayam in the kingdom of 
the Kolastiri and this trade had been mainly carried on by the 
English in those parts. Sandalwood was purchased at Canara 
and sent to Batavia for the China trade. Cowries were brought 
from the vessels which came from the Maldives and they were 
sold mainly at Calicut. The Dutch were planning for an 
exhaustive indigo cultivation in the Mangat country and the 
land of the Anji Caimals. Special seedlings were brought from 
Ceylon, Surat and other parts. The main centres of timber trade 
were Porakkad and Kayamkulam, The supply of rice in Malabar 
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was too meagre and therefore the Dutch were importing rice 
^om Canara. Coir was mainly brought from Parur and Cochin ^ 
Puse? were prepared at Kayamkulam. But after Kayamkulam 
was captured by the Travancore Raja, fuses were made at 
Cochin. Malabar was a great export centre of hides. Hides 
werepnerally exported to Ceylon. Cocoanut oil was mainly 
supplied by Cochin. Salt was manufactured at Vendurti in large 
quantities. Charcoal was burnt at Paponetty. 

Most of the Dutch trade was done with the ' bombaras ’ 
which came from Sind, Cutch and other northern regions. Be- 
sides the ' bombaras ' there were native vessels which came from 
Basrur and Mangalore and other ports. There were native 
vessels trading with cochin from countries of the south like 
Quilon, Anjengo, Tengapatnara and Colachel. Native vessels 
also came from Manapar, Tuticorin, Kilkare, Coilpatnam, Jaffna- 
patnam and Negapatam. Ships, even from China, visited the 
Cochin port. All these vessels brought to Cochin the things 
which the places they come from produced. 

The Muscat bombaras brought dates, sulphur, incense, 
asafoetida, puvata, Manjalcana, or gall-nuts, sticks of liquorice, 
shark-fins, fish-gut, kismis; almonds, pastasjes (pistacchios ?) 
rose water, glass -beads, small alcatives (persian carpets or table 
cloths) ofmua-salt, saleb (a medicinal timber), mirragomma, alwe, 
aurom, pigraentum, tutia (a kind of medicine for eye complaint), 
small pearls, chalies, blue stone, gum arabic and salt petre. 

The other bombaras brought capoe,' cotton thread, canvas, 
coarse spreads, coarse chintzes, wollen clothes, combars, gessia- 
pats, niquaniahses, ulwa seed, coriander seed, cummin seed, 
mustard seed, catjang, grain, cardels (a kind of edible small 
bean), borax, ajuvan or onion seed, putjack root, jerzelin seed, 
and jerzelin oil, amenica oil, mustard oil, paparcar, fennel seed, 
urida beans, assasalie or garden cress seed, sal armoniac, addi- 
vidigam root, trivetty or tricolpaconna, ammekoron root, 
kargorony root, aretta root, wheat, ani seed, corkeljan (a medicine 
for horses), covy or sandal earth, gall nuts, coffee of the Mocha 
kind, soap and chanks. 

The imports from Rajpur were catu, raw lac, wood, salt, 
cori?Lnfi^» covy or sandal earth, urida, omou and salt petre. 
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The imports from Barssalore, Mangalore and Nanjeswaram 
were rice, atjang. horse beans, jorzelin seed, iirida beans, sandal- 
wood, white dry areca, fresh areca, chelas,' roonials, canjau leaves 
and Jager kana. 

The imports from Cannanorc, Tellicherry, Vatakara, Tanur 
and Ponnany were cardamoms, country-iron, sappan wood, 
pulenjica beans, iris root, garlic, aretta root, tobacco, javely, 
white and black root, raw wax, chikney areca and fresh areca. 

Piece goods, tamarind, jager sugar and ooir fibre were the 
principal products from Quilon, Anjengo, Tengapatnam and 
Coiachel. 

From Mariapar, Tuticorin, Kilrare and Coilpatnam were 
imported diverse cotton goods as spreads, chintzes, frocks, stock- 
ings, cambays, handkerchiefs, catjes, tuppatties, chelas, roomals 
and also tobacco, salt, onions, writing olas, and carpetty or 
native sugar. 

' The imports from Acheen were Dividar wood, sappan wood, 
benzoin, patjapat, camphor, unworked aguil wood, white dried 
areca, gatte gamber, sago and rattans. 

From China were imported silk of diverse colours, raw silk, 
silk stuffs, lanquin sugar, spiaulter, quick silver, camplior, alum, 
radix China, cantjore root, porcelain, tea, boeyans, iron pans, 
anise flower, castor, arsenic pitch, copper articles, silk and cotton 
stockings, preserved ginger, quipersols, different kinds of paper 
and pedermany (a kind of medicine for eye complaints.) 

The principal exports to Muscat were sugar, spices, spiaulter, 
iron, steel, lead, tin, pepper, sandalwood, cardamoms, wooden 
articles, dry ginger, curcuma, nerbale beans, castor, porcelain, 
rice, cocoanuts with and without hu.sks, agel wood, benzoin, 
camphor, clove-pepper, patjapat, palcatcherry piece goods, cow- 
ries, coir fibre and ropes. 

The exports to other parts were sugar, spices, Japanese 
copper, spimilter, lead, tin, quick silver, camphor, raw Chinese 
silk, sappan wood, alum, pepper cardamoms, Bengal silk stuffs. 
Palcatchery chialauw, Bengal long pepper and roots of the same, 
triatroot, porcelain, clove pepper, pitch, dry ginger, curcuma, 
cocoanuts with and without husks, wooden articles, cuva root 
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and flour, marmanjel, nerbale beans, coir fibre and rope; 
janapanl or little whet-stones, fruita-canjara, fruita-mattapesi 
sollenjan or wild ginger, calliatour wood and dry are?a. 

The exports to Rajpur were spices, sugar, alum, spiaulter 
cuva, cocoanuts with and without the husk. 

The expoits to Barssalore and Mangalore vvere spices, sugar, 
Japanese copper, tin and lead, steel, spiaulter, Bengal long pepper 
and roots thereof, Bengal silk clothes, Oolletje and Manapur blue 
salempuries and white caatjes, Malacca pitch, Dividar wood, 
colliatour wood, benzoin, camphor, Chinese silk stuffs, quick- 
silver, Vermillion, Chinese iron pans, cantjore root, radix China, 
raw silk, alum, copera, oil, tamarind, honey, dry ginger and 
cammelmas. 

The exports to Cannanore, Tellicherry, Vadacara, Calicut, 
Tanur, and Ponnai were spices, sugar, Japanese copper, lead, 
tin, spiaulter, camphor, benzoin, dividar wood, Malacca pitch, 
calliatour wood, Manapar and Colachel piece goods, tamarind, 
Manapar onions, writing olas, jager kana, raw lac, ' armozines, 
Batavia arrack, Ceylon arrack. Cochin arrack, corcapuJlj^ fruit, 
sole and upper leather, magadotties, Bengal salt petre, clove 
pepper, Malacca long pepper, cocoanut oil, comraelmas, atty and 
tripilly fruit. 

To Quiion, Anjengo, Tengapatnam and Colachel were expor- 
ted spices, sugar, Japanese copper, iron, lead, tin, spiaulter, steel 
and cotton. 

The principal exports to Manapar, Tuticorin, Kilkare, Coii- 
patnam and Jafinapatanam, Negapatam and Aacheen were 
chikney areca, coir fibre, copra and co'coanuts, nerbale, sandal- 
wood, pulenjica, dry ginger, curcuma, fruita canjara and angelica 

boards. 

The exports to China were sandal, pepper, cotton, putjuc 
root, gummamira, alwe, olibanum gum, sulphur, salt petre, 
timber, catu, asafoetida, fish teeth, elephant tusks, shark fins; 
fish gut, abada horn, arabian gum, Surat cambay. gingham 

coverlets, combars, lead and tin. 

The trade was mostly carried on on the exchange system. 
The Company used to buy these articles and keep them in large 
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stock. There were local nicrchaiit.*^ in the service ot the Company 
to arrange for the pnrehase and sale of tho.se articles Ihe 
DuirJi had to battle with uvany difhcultie.s for a smooth trade 
in Malabar. The havoc done by pirates <jn the sea was 
always causing them an-Kiety. The scarcity of money among the 
merchants also interrupted their trade. Formerly the Com(>any's 
trade had suffered very mucii because of the private trade carried 
on by the Commauders and chiefs of the settlement. Tlic 
Coranvandccs used to c*irry on their private trade either in person 
or through private agents and they were making enormous profits 
out of it. But the Batavian Government issued order.s strictly 
forbidding private trade by the Cominander.s As a compensa- 
tion for their loss they were given .5% brokerage on the 
Company's merciumdise. C. L. Senff, Moons’ predecessor in 
Malabar, complained that tiic compensation was too poor and 
therefore he should be allowed to carry on private tr.ide. When 
Moens became the Commander a hew arrangement wa» devised 
by which the brokerage was uiised from j% to 5%. It was left 
to Moons' option to have private trade or this commission. But 
Moens realised that ‘df an acimiuistrator wa.-> allowed to do lor 
himself what he was bound to do (or the Company, vi/.., to trade, 
sell-interest might at times so load him astray, that he would 
see first to hi? own iiUere.st3 and to the Company’s only after- 
wards.” 

Even tliough private trade for personal prolits was given up, 
Moens tried a system ol private trade on behalf of tiie Company 
which was to enjoy the profits thereof. This was found to be 
highly profitable. Moens was encouraged to take up this sytem 
of private trade on behalt of the Company by the report of Mr. 
Schrender, an ex-councillor of Cochin. Schreudor stated in his 
secret considerations : “The Honourable Company cannot only 
do everything that private persons can do, but even much more, 
if it is served faithfully and a man applied to its affairs the same 
amount of judgment of reflection as he would to his own.” 
Moens wanted to bring this' suggestion into practice by “ serving 
the Company faithfully applying to its affairs the same amount 
of judgment and reflection as he would to his own.” Moens takes 
great pride in having carried on this trade very profitably. A 
profit of Rs. 54, 722-g-o was made on powder and candy sugar 
alone. ^ The total profits amounts to Rs. 126,342-5-0. 
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CompTXJfrLirf about the prospects of th^ 
> • n "ialabar. It was prosperous when the 
Company s influence among the Malabar princes was strong • it 
declined when the Company’s power declined, ' ^ 




' CHAPTER XVr 

administrative system of the dutch east INDIA COMPANY 


y HE Dutch who stepped into the shoes of the Portuguese in 
* Malabar excelled their predecessors in many respects. We 
have already referred to the liberal policy of religious toleration 
followed by the Dutch as constrasted with the rigorous policy 
of conversion pursued by the Portuguese. It was in the 
field of administration that the Dutch showed their definite 
superiority. The Portuguese Company was ill-organised and 
throughly inefficient, ft was organised on the worst patern of 
medieval feudalism and proved to be a colossal failure in the 
East, The Dutch East India Company, on the other hand, had 
in it all the marks of a modernised democratic State. “ Govern- 
ment by Councils”, the characteristic feature of European 
Government, was the main principle of the Dutch administration 
in the East also. Unlike the Portuguese Company, there was no 
unnecessary interference and no arbitratory restrictions from the 
home Government. The Dutch Company in the East was 
practically a sovereign body, devising its own rules and policies 
suiting the circumstances of the country and age. Grose in his 
voyage to the East Indies observes: “ One of the reasons why the 
Dutch East India Company flourishes and is become more rich 
and powerful than all the others is its being absolute and 
invested with a kind of sovereignty and dominion more especially 
over the many ports, provinces and colonies it possesses.*' Even 
though the Company enjoyed the patronage ot the State, it vras 
never hampered in any of its activities by the authorities of the 
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State. The main strength of the Dutch East India Company 
was that it had a very sound system of organisation, a system 
which deserved the admiration of all western commercial 
concerns., The -organisation of the Dutch Company was 
coiKidered the model for the English East India Company 
and we can lind the close resemblance between the two 
in almost every detail. The English publicly acknowledged the 
superiority and merit of the Dutch administrative system and 
deliberately copied its principles. Dutch officers were taken into 
the services of the Company so that their system of administra- 
tion could be more effectively practised. In 1687 Governor Yale 
of Madras sent the Directors of the English Company “ a book 
containing the Dutch ‘'methods ” and commenting on the book 
the directors made the following observation : — “ As there 
appears in this (the book) great wisdom and policy we recommend 
to- you the frequent reading and consideration of what is 
contained in these papers, which the oftener you read, the more 
you will discover the wisdom of these persons who contrived 

those methods Our design in the whole is to get up the 

Dutch Government among the English in the Indies (than which 
a better cannot be invented) for the good of posterity and to put 
us upon an equal footing of power with them to offend or defend 
or- enlarge the English dominions and unite the strength of our 
nation mrder one entire and absolute command subject to us, as 
we are and ever shall be most dutifully to our own sovereign." 
The only distinction the English wanted to make was that of 
nomenclature. They wanted to have their English terras, viz.. 
Attorney General instead of Fiscal. Alderman instead of sepin, 
Burgesses instead of Burghers, serjeants instead of Baillies, Presi- 
dent and Agent instead of Commander, Director or Commissary. 

The organisation of the Company in Holland was in the form 
of a loose confederation. The different ‘chambers’ at the 
various posts formed the units of this confederation. There 
were “ chambers” at Amsterdam, Middleburg, Rotterdam, Delft, 
Hoorn and Enkhuizen andjeach of these chambers had its own 
ships for trade'with the East. The chambers kept their own 
accounts of the ships they were sending to tha East. The 
governing body of the Dutch East India Company was a board 
of directors consisting of 60 members. Amsterdam had the 
largest representation in the board ; one third of the directors 
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usually known as the " Seventee^ V Seventeen- 

members were appointed by the seventee 

the predominant unit. rZ L chamber which wa 


the predominant unit. The Cduncd ha!5't”' 
at Amsterdam and for two years 

Seventeen was often referrp^ ./ ^ddleburg. (The council c 


Seventeen was «; 

Council arran^^ed for the sail of Council). The 

chamber had to send and also 
The council met only three time' -i 

committees of the council for cariyjff^h special 

administration. ^ routine business of 


was assisted by a Jaadl o^ninZtlSZ7^‘^‘""‘■, 
charge of a separate department. For examjrV™ 
commerdaf e.xpert, one navaj expert, one St4'“ 
advocate general and jurist and one director geneS for Z 
actones. I he Governors of Moluccas, Amboyna, Banda and 
Coromandel were the other members of the Council The 
Governor Genera] enjoyed almost sovereign powers in the Council. 

he Director General was the officer next in importance to the 
Governor General. All questions relating to the eastern trade 
were decided by the Governor General’.? Council without being 
influenced by the instructions from the Home Government.- The 
Home Government not being in dfoect acquainrance with the 
circumstances of the East usually allowed sovereign authority to 
the Governor General and Council for all affairs relating to the 
Company’s administration in these parts. The membership of the 
Governor General's council was not fixed as nine. In some years 
there were only eight members, four of whom would be with the 
Governor General at Batavia. The Governor General had always 
a casting vote. 

Calletti treats the different services of the DutclV’East India 
Company under six headings political, ecclesiastical, military, 
naval, medical and artisan. 

There were various grades in the polical services, e. g.. 
apprentice, junior assistant, assistant book keeper, under 
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merchant, merchant, upper merchant. In each settlement there 
was a Governor or a Commander or a Director as the head of 
this hierarchy of officers. These officers were entitled to certain 
commissions and allowances besides their regular salary. Their 
salaries per month were as follows 


Governor 

Malabar Cammander 
Upper merchant 
Merchant 
Under merchant 
Book keeper 
Assistant 
Junior Assistant 
Apprentice 


200 Guilders 
150—180 „ 
80—100 „ 

60— 70 „ 

40 

30 

24— 26 ,, 
16 — 20 
9— 10 


The officers received allowances for lodging and provisions, 
which almort amounted to their respective salaries. In Mala ar 
there was a Commander' incharge of the settlements on the coast. 
From the writings of Moens. we know how the Commanders 
before his time were making enormous profits by pnva e 
trade. But that system was disallowed and the Commanders 
were given 5% commission on the profits of the Company. e 
salary of the Commander was no doubt not very attractive, n 
his total’income including all his commissions and allowances 
amounted to nearly 3,000 pounds a year. 

The different fortresses, military settlements and factories m 
Malabar were under the supreme control of the Commander at 
Cochin. At Cochin, the head quarters of the Dutch m Malabar, 
there was a second-in-council to assist the Commander. n e 
time of Gollenesse there were six under-merchants, 15 00 

keepers, 24 assistants, and 19 apprentices. Thus t ere 
members in Cochin bolonging to the Political service. yu on 
there were 9- members of the political service and at annanore 
four. There were residents at Porakkad, Ponnani an o er 
places. But many of these establishments were reduced co^sid^ 
- ably and in the time of Moens there were only 43 o ® 
Political service at Cochin, two at Quilon and one . eac 
Cranganore, Kayamkulam and Porakkad. ______ 


1. Moens was given the title of “Governor” being an extra-ordmary 
member of the Connqil of India* 



mudlly known as the “ Seventeen/' Eight out of the seventeen 
members were appointed by the Amsterdam chamber which was 
the predominant unit. The Council had its sessions for six years 
at Amsterdam and for two years at Middleburg. (The council of 
Seventeen was often referred to as the Amsterdam Council) The 
Council arranged for the sail of ships fixing the number each 
chambei had to send and also fixing the dates for their sail. 
The council met only three times a year, but there were special 
committees of the council for carrying on tlie routine business of 
administration. 


The chief officer in charge of the administration of the 
Company's Eastern possessions was the Governor, General. ' He 
was assisted by a council of nine members, each one to he in 
charge of a separate department. For example, there was one 
commercial expert, one naval expert, one chief army officer, one 
advocate general and jurist and one director general for the 
factories. The Governors of illoluccas, Amboyna, Banda and 
Coromandel were the other members of the Council. The 
Governor Genera) enjoyed almost sovereign powers in the Council. 
The Director General was the officer next in importance to the 
Governor General. All questions relating to the eastern trade 
were decided by the Governor General's Council without being 
influenced by the instructions from the Home Government. The 
Home Government not being in direct acquaintance with the 
circumstances of the East usuaUy allowed sovereign authority to 
the Governor General and Council for all affairs relating to the 
Company’s administration in these parts. The membership of the 
Governor General's council was not fixed as nine. In some years 
tJicrc were only eight members, four of whom would be with the 
Governor General at Batavia. The Governor General bad always 

a casting vote. 

Calietti treats the different services of the Dutch East India 
Company under six headings political, ecclesiastical, military, 
naval, medical and artisan. 

There were various grades in the policai services, e- o" 
apprentice, junior assistant, assistant book keeper, under 




resembled that of Batavia. The Cqramander^vvas assisted by a 
councd of nine. Here also. . the , membership, of thexouncU vvas: 
not strictly Jxed. Sometimes there, were nine members in the 
council, some times only seven.- The main departments undepthe 
charge of the councillors were the warehouses and store house; 
the treasury, the post office, the trade office and -the politicaj 
secretariat. The members of the council were styled as 
“Honourable.” There were subordinate officers in the political 
service called "administrators.” In the factories also there were- 
political committees to assist the chief officer. Many of the, 
Dutch settlements were under officers who had the rank ; of ' 
• " under merchants.” 

In the ecclesiastical- service of the Companytthe' 'Preacher ' 
was the highest officer. The Preacher- was also, the head of the 
educational departmept as education and religion were not 
separated in those days. There were- many deacons under the 
preacher and they were expected to carry on soine missiohary- 
actiyity. The Preachers were generally proficient in the verna- . 
cular' and Portuguese, as a knowledge of these was highly 
necessary for religious instruction. The. Preacher’s salary was 
go — 120 guilders, the deacon’s 24 — 36 guilders' and the school . 
master’s 7— 15. .All these officers received allowances for house ■, 
rent; fire wood and food besides their salaries. In Cochin there 
were one preacher^ and two deacons. 

The chief officers of ' the military service were a serjeant 
major and a chief engineer with their head quarters at Batavia. 
Below them there were captains,. captains— lieutenant, -lieutenants, 
ensigns, Serjeants, corporals and privates. There were superior 
officers in the army like Brigadier, Colonel, Lieutenanfc-Colone! 
and Major. Their salaries were as follows .— 

Brigadier. . .. . 36 o . guilders. 


Colonel 
Lt. Colonel - 
Major 

Serjeant Major • . 
Captain 


250 „ . 

200 - „ 

150 ^ 

i2o ,/ 

80—100 guilders. 


1. Vi,scber.v,a„a-pr=acb« .ot tbe Dufch Cochin - during, .h= 

7 — 1723 . . 



Captain Lieutenant 

70 

guilders. 

Lieutenant 

50 — 60 

>3 

Ensign 

40 

i J 

Serjeant 

20 

33 

Corporal 

14 

*3 

Private 

9 

f » 

salary for the Chief Engineer was 140 guilders 

a month. 

The Chief Military Officer for the 

Duch garrisons in Malaba; 


had usually the rank of a Captain. There were under the Captain 
one Captain-Lieutenant, four Lieutenants and six Ensigns. These 
officers were in charge of the European armies in Malabar. There 
was one Captain assisted by two Lieutenants and one Ensign for 
the other armies of the Dutch in Malabar (Malayan, Eurasian 
and ' native troops.) There were also one Captain and one 
Lieutenant in charge of the artillery. 

The Chief Officers of the naval department were Commander, 
Captain-at-sea, Captain-Lieutenant-at-sea, Skipper and Lieu- ^ 
tenant. Their salaries were as follows : — 


0 


Commander 

120 guilders, 

Captain-at-sea 

100 

Captain Lieutenant-at-sea 

80 

Skipper ' 

60 

Lieutenant 

48 


There were other naval officers like chief maritime officer, 
port officer and master attendant who were in charge of the potts. 
At Cochin there was only one maritime officer who had the 
command of the port and the sea . 


The Surgeon General with his headquarters at Batavia was 
the Chief Medical Officer. He was assisted by upper surgeons, 
serg'eons and under surgeons. The salaries were as follows : — ■ 
Surgeon General 8o guilders. 

Upper surgeons 45 — 63 ,, 

Surgeons and under surgeons 14 — 30 ,, 

In Malabar the Chief Medical Officer had the rank of an 
upper surgeon. There were many surgeons and under surgeons 
also in Malabar. In Cochin there were about .8-11 surgeons. 

The chief officers of the Artisan service were the inspector of ' 
fortifications and superintendent' of the press. There were many 
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subordumte officers of this department in Malabar employed fo 
- tap-bmldmg and fortification. There were also many /miths 
arpenters, masons, etc., in the service of the Company. 

F administration of the Dutch 

East India Company was “efficiency.- The Dutch realised that 
good management was of great importance to the Company and 
that good servants of greater importance.- Moens wrote' 
“Good service and good servants are bound up with one 
another as effect and cause. Hence, it is time beyond dispute 
that where the best servants are, there things are done best." 
Therefore the Dutch always took care to secure efficient officers 
for the service of their Company. Liberal salaries were given to 
their servants in order to ensure efficiency of work. Still there 
seem to have been many “ deserters ” from the company's service. 
Moens speaks with great regret about the desertions ofDeLannoy 
and Duyvenschot. While he does not appreciate their action, he 
deplores the circumstances that led to it. Even though they 
ti^ere men of real merit, no recognition was given to their services 
in the Company and it was their discontent that pursuaded them 
to remain in the services of Travancore. Gollenesse knew that it 


was impossible “ to make all the croocked sticks straight." Still 
he advised his successor to " remember the deserving when 
opportunit}^ offered and to recommend them to the Right 
Worshipfuls,- Moens also pleaded for giving attractive encourage- ' 
ments to the servants of the Company lest the Company should 
miss -the benefits of their talents. But he believed that much 
depended on the chief of the settlements. " For if he sets a good 
example in everything, — says Moens, ' and himself does nothing 
which the whole worW may not know and so need not be afraid 
of any one, is conscientious in his work,, treats everyone severely 
or kindly according to his merits, and before all has a head on 
his shoulders, then those who would like to commit malpractices 
will think twice before doing so." 

Besides Europeans, the Company had, in its services large 
numbers of Topasses, Lascorins and Mukhavas. The Topasse-s 
ware formerly in the services of the Portuguese. After the 
arrival of the Dutch the majority of them had taken up services 
with them. Most of the gardens and fields of the Company 
were rented out to the Topasses. They were also employed m 
the ship-building yard ,and in the smithy, home served as 
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carpenters, some as soldiers and some as interpreters. The 
service of interpreters was highly necessary for the Dutch 
especially when they were dealing with criminal cases in the 
courts. The great defect about the native interpreters was that 
they could not understand the ,J)utch language clearly and 
distinctly. When a native witness was to be examined in a cour^ 
of law, it was necessary that the clerk of the court should under- 
stand the evidence without any mistake. But often many grave 
mistakes were committed by the native interpreters who transla- 
ted the' vernacular ^ into Dutch. The Dutcli Commanders were 
always complaining about the want of efficient interpreters who 
should have not only an “idea clara” but also an “idea 
distincta.” Moons keenly felt the difhculty in employing 
incompetent native interpreters and suggested that Europeans 
should take pains to learn the vernacular tongue. He suggested 
that the small European boys who came to Malabar along with 
their parents should be taught the Vernacular and Dutch 
languages throughly with a view to making them interpreters. 

ThC'Topasses had certain exclusive privileges as servants of 
the Company, e. g., they alone could sell refreshments to the 
Company’s ships. Gollenesse was frequently complaining about 
the disloyalty of the Topasses who were regularly deserting the 
Company’s service. By the regulation of September 26, 1739 the 
Dutch authorities were persuading the deserters to come back to 
. the Company’s services. A general pardon was assured to the 
deserters ; still it was not sufficient inducement for their return. 

The Lascorins who were employed in the services of the 
Company were Christians who accepted the Romish faith in the 
days of the Portuguese. They served the Company mainly ,as 
soldiers. Gollenesse says that about 300 Lascorins deserted the 
Company’s service and took with them their muskets also. 

The Mukhavas (Christian fishermen) were largely employed 

as coolies by the Dutch for the construction of fortresses and 

buildings. Some of them were recruited as soldiers also. 

# 

J udical^Administration 

The Dutch aimed at the establishment of a high standard of 
justice in' their possessions. There was a court of justice at 
Cochin presided by the Second-in-Council and Chief Administrator. 
Most of the members of the political council were members of the 
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Bend, and they settled all civil and criminal casess. Theie 
MS also a subordmate court at Cochin dealing with small cases. 
It was piesided over by a member of the political council. 

Formerly the Chief of the settlement— the Commander- 
used to be the president of^he court ofjusice also. But later 
the judicial functions were vested in the Second-in-Councii. 
ihis chcingc was brought about after the trial and punishment 
of the Ceylon Governor Perter Vvyst in 1732. The Commanders 
were strictly forbidden from interfering in the affairs of judical 
administration. The}' were to approve of the decisions of the 
Court in criminal cases with the advice of their Council, If they 
could not approve of the sentence they could stay its execution 
till the final decision of the case came from Batavia. But even 
though the Commander was formally forbidden from interfering 
in the affairs of the court, it was his duty as chief of the settle- 
ment to see that the administration of justice was properly done. 
Moons gives nine important suggestions for the consideration of 
the Commander in this respect. ‘ 


(l) “ When appointing judges of the court of justice, he 
should take special care and pay much attention to selecting the 
best men available at the station. 


(2) He should make the'raembers of this court understand 

the delicacy, importance and responsibility of their office 

that a judge must exercise neither excessive severity nor 
misplaced leniency, but be nothing more than an executor of the 
laws which he must weigh with the acts done or the facts of the 
suit according to the circumstances of each particular case, 

(3) The Chief should not listen to the complaints of litigants 
who have lost their casein the civil court. That would only 
encourage people to show disrespect to the court of law, 

(4) The Chief can be considerate towards the loser m a 
civil case by helping him to file an appeal to the proper judicia 

authorities. . , 

(5) If the judge for some reason refuses the loser permission 

to appeal, the Chief may then make the loser understand that 
way of appeal is still left him, namely, by making application to 
the judge (ad quern) for permission to appeal. 

(6) The Chief may advise the judge to clarify his judginen 
if it is unintelligible .without prejudicing tho former judgro 
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(7) The Chief may recomm'end prompt hearing and disposal 
of cases for avoiding delay. 

(8) The Chief should not grant any ‘ committimus ’ except 
in cases which the Supreme authority has reserved to itself. 

' (9) In criminal cases he should cake care to make a distinc- 
tion between crimes which directly concern the Company’s own 
interests and idl other crimes.” 

Usually the Commanders did not interfere in the regular 
course of judicial administration. But tlic formal consent of the 
Commander was necessary for the execution of the sentences. 
If the Commander disagreed with the judgment in any particular 
case, he could stay the execution of the sentence and refer the 
matter for the final decision of the Batavian Council which was 
the supreme authority in everything. But there were no 
occassions lor such interference from tire Batavian Council. 
Like the other branches of administration, the judicial adminis- 
tration of the Dutch was also perfect and sound. 


Conclusion 


The Dutch period covering more than a century and a 
quarter was of great political importance as it witnessed certain 
fundamental changes in the political system of the country. 
Even though the Dutch interfered frequently in the internal 
politics of the country, their history is not stained by any acts 
of cruelty or barbarism. Comparing the Portuguese and the 
'Dutch admiiiisti-ations of Malabar, Mr. Panikker says.’ “ Unlike 
the Portuguese, the Dutch never claimed that they had conquered 
India or any ■ portion of it. As their pretensions were less and 
their desire to do profitable trade evident, they caused less fric- 
tion and created less trouble than the Portuguse. . . . . .Calculat- 
ing, matter-of-fact, and well-trained in the doubtful art of 
diplomacy, the Dutch presented a striking contrast to the 
arrogant and incompetent Portuguese whose finances were always 
on the brink of bankruptcy, but whose pretensions were never 


1 Malabar and the Dutch, K. M. Panikkar, P. 167 — 168. 
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less than those of universal dominion and Empire." The haughty 
and thoroughly selfish policy of the Portuguse had made tfem 
tremely unpopular with the princes and people of Malabar. 
It must be said to the credit of the Dutch that they were not 
hated by any section, of the people of Malabar in any period of 
their stay in the country. The Dutch had always viewed with 
disapproval the high-handed policy of the Portuguese in Malabar, 
We find in the writings of all the Dutch administrators severe 
criticisna of the Portuguese methods and policy. The Dutch ' 
always took pride in considering themselves better civilized than 
the Poituguese who, according to them, were no better than 
barbaiians. The name of the Portuguese had become a by -word 
for cruelty and even to-day the word ' Paranki " is used in 
Malayafam to refer to barbarism. The Dutch rule appeared as 
a relieving substitute for the harsh reign of the Portuguese. The 
scorn and contempt the Dutch had for the Portuguese policy is 
clearly evident from the writings o'f Nieuhoff and others. When 
Nieuhoff was sent to Quilon, Travancore and other parts to 
arrange for trade agreements with the native rulers, the ministers 
of Travancore accused him for the harsh treatment the Dutch 


^ had accorded to the Queen of Quilon. He asked Nieuhoff 
“ whether the Dutch would do less than the Portuguese had 
done." Nieuhoff replied : " If we should follow the foot-steps 
of the Portuguese we must be guilty likewise of the same 
enormities, in murdering, plundering, etc., things not customary 
with us, the intention of our Company being to maintain e^'pry 
one in his right, and establish a free commerce without interrup- 
tion.’' As we have already stated, the Dutch came to Malabar 
as merchants and wanted only to remain as merchants. The 
role the Company played as a soverign authority was only 
an accident in its history. But the Portuguese came to Malabar 
as merchants, masters and missionaries. They wanted to be 
all the three at the same time and deliberately sought to 


achieve this object. 


The Dutch rule in Malabar did not leave any permanent 
marks as the Portuguese did The Portuguese language is even 
to-day known to some parts of Malabar and many Portuguese 
words have crept into the Vernacular. The religion of tho 
Portuguese continues in all vigour and force on the .Malabar roast 
and the converts to their faith remain faithful to theii leiigioti- 
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The most indelible mark of tiie Portuguese rule in .Malabar is 
the mixed caste of Topassci wlio oven to-day follow the old 
Portuguese traditions. But viewed from the standpoint of 
leaving permanent results, the Dutch rule was very unimportant. 
It was only a pa.'^sing cloud. The Dutch language is nowhere 
spoken, the Dutch traditions are nowhere in vogue, and even 
the Dutch religion has disappeared from the country. But the 
Dutch are rcinembcrcd by the Malay.ileo,^' for their liberal uud 
large-heariod policy. The Dutch in genor.d u{)hc}d tjie cause of 
honesty and justice They never .diowed their servants to 
commit any malpraciices in the country ui to he cruel towards 
the local inhabitants. They <dway.s p.iid tine respect to the 
.^^aiabar princes and ciiiettains and were very polite in their 
relations with them. Even though they wore zealous champions 
of the Protestant faith, they never ailowetl religious fanaticism to 
override tlteir sense of duty. They showed great respect to the 
traditional ceremonies and religious observances of the Malayaiees. 
Thej* even con.sidorcd it tlieir duty to protect the religious rights 
of the local inhahitaiits. We have referred to tlic strong attitude 
taken by Governor .Angeiheck against the slaughter of cow.s. 
This is snlTicient indication of their concern and respect for the 
religion and beliefs of the natives. In all tlicse things the Dutch 
offer a brilliant contrast to the Portuguese. Once a Dutch man 
asked a Portuguese priest at Goa, " When do you imagine the 
.sway of my countrymen will molt like tJuit of yours in India ?” 
Promptly came the reply : '* .As .soon as the wickedness of your 
nation shall e.vceeed that of my people.’’ But students of Dutch 
history in Malabar know perfectly well that the wickedness of 
the Dutch was never the reason for their disappearance. 

We have referred to some of the humanitarian activities of 
the Dutch in Alalabar like the Orphanage and the Leper Asylum. 
The Dutch spent liberal sums for the hospitah and many of the 
Company’s officers and their wives took keen interest in these 
charitable institutions. Some Commanders had made themselves 
very popular with the local inhabitants during their stay in the 
country. Some of them could converse in Malayalam without 
difficulty and took a keen interest in the local traditions and 
history ot the country. The Dutch administrators, even though 
mainly interested in commerce, were keen observers of things and 
men and critical students of history. The Memoirs of Moens 
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Konk 
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by Uie Canuelite Priest, Hutiueus at Coclrhi. The deiHJs about 
the^c f Lints were rendered hi dm Portuguese language b\» 
Ermiuiiuei C. inter io and they were translated into iatin by 
Herman Van Douep the Goventraent Secretary. The name ot the 
plant is giveti below evers’ sketch in H.tiayalam ana Latm. 
Probably Mai.yvo lam types were for therirst time made m Europe 
uu' this pur^vise. 

The DuieJt rule iu general w-sS eonitueivt- to rh.e deielopmeui 
of trade .'.r.d industries. The Duten gave a hsiip to u’»e |>eppti 
tnvde oi Malabar and gave wide adveriisem.mr to .Afaiabar pepper 
iu the world amr.heis. Commanders like Gclleuessee mid Moens 
mtroduccsi new mediods for die improvement of cotton Ubnes. 
New sv.-mms of dyeing and printing were introduced into me 
countrv bv these Comruanders. Tne Dutch aiso ieim.^=d 
vaiimbie sendee to the M-d ibar princes in givh^^ traimng to mem 
soldieis in new methods of warJare. The Dutca popman.^ 
western weapons of warfare and their example 
mam- local princes. Some of the ^utdi omcers 
the services cf the Native states. We have 
services ol De Loimoy were uselui tor tne ‘'P 

Travancore .umy and the construction ot the tertmcanon. T. 



engineering ^'kiU of the Dutch \va^ made it^ie of by tlie local Rajin 
on many occasions. 

One important j)oint that shouhl be remembered about the 
DutcJi rule of Malabar is that, their power declined not became 
of the decay of tlieir administration but because of the rase 
of certain circumstancc.s ovci vrluch they had no control. 
Usually the iuliuen.ee of a parlicuhir power disappfav.s when it 
declines of its own av;cor<i. But that was not the case of 
the Dutch in Malabar. Tlie Dutcli administration was elTicienl 
and sound from beginning till end. 'fiiere wa.s no deteriora- 
tion In the system of the management of the Company’s atfairs. 
On the other hand, it is worth while to note that tlic Dutch took 
special care and attention tor seenring ePheienoy of administration 
towards tl\e latter p.irt of tlteir reign in .Malabar, But, their 
disappearance was due to certaiii oiitside factors. The hrst 
factor was the rise of .Marthanda V.irma and the consetiuent 
progress of Travail' ore as a powerful .State The next was the 
invasion of the .Mysoie.uis. The last w.Ts Che .strong rivalry of 
the English. Marthanda Varma dealt the death below to the 
Dutch Company, the .My.soreans hastened Us deatii, tiie English 
ePiected it. 
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APPENDIX I 

List of Dutch- Commanders at Cochin 


Hustaart 
Peter de Bitter 
Charles Valkenburg 
Ludolff Colstei 


Jacob Lobo 
Martin Huysman 
Gulmer Vorsbury 
Isaac Van Dielen 

Swaardekroon 
Peter Cocsaart (acting) 
Magnes VVickolr^an 
W. M German 
Barent Ketel 
J. Herteuberg 
De. Jong 
A. Maten 

j Van Gollenesse 
Siersma 
C. Stevens 
Le Haye 
C, Cunes 
C. De Jong 

G, Wayerman 
C. Breekpot 
C. L. Snett 
Adrian Moens > 

Van Angelbeck 
Van Spall 


Captured Cochin in 1663. 
Commissioners in charge 
of the fort. 

Hirst Governor. 
1673—1677 ' 

1677 — 1678 
1680 — 1681 
1684—1686 

1687—1693 

1693—1698 

1698 

1698—1701 
1705—1709 
1709 — 17^6 
1717 — 1724 
1724—1731 
1731—^735 
1735-1743 
1743—^748 
1748 — 1750 

1750— 1751 

1751— 1757 

1757—1761 

1761—1764 

1764—1769 

1769-1771 

1771—1781 

1781—1793 
1793 — ^^795 


Hendrick Adriaan Van Rheede 
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APPENDIX !i 

Chkonoloc.y Hr Hvi',Nr> Relating i'h ihe IPsiokv ov the 
Ditch in MalaJiAR 


\‘ear. 

Montli. 

i 

EV.M 
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1 
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j 
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t 

1 
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lOoS 

1 

1 Oct. £i 

ihio 

1 

? 

! 

i 

1 

1019 

1 

i 

f 

165s 

1 Dec. 20 

1 

1661 

\ 

1 Feb. 10 

1661 

! Mar. 1 2 


i66x 

jC)62 

1662 

£662 


i Feb. 
Oct. 25 
Nov. , 


h.VtTll, 

ilutum.vn on;.t}n:;c<.i -i .'.lil to tiic K:isl. 
A tied of tour vc.'vHt'D iHitier Honuti.ui 

lu the c i.-'l. 

t'i.sRi'cti Dutch .'^liips >aticd tu the. ICasi. 


: "the ruiis ;viid dc.^tnictiujj ol tJtc Pottti- 

i .mic.'-c.” 

i 

I .Vs rival t;( the Dutch in Cfyioji. 

1 

Establi-siimeni o( Dutcij power in Batavia. 

Seized tile Portuguese lortrcss at Quilon. 

Arrival of liie Dutch at Ayakoila. 

Paliath Achen entered into an agreomont 
with tile Dutch on Board the ‘Muscaat 
boom.’ 

The Dutch made an tin.suocessful uttac.k on 
Cochin. Dutch captured Quilon and Cranga- 
noro. 

The Dutch took the palace of tiie Ranee of 
Cochin and made lier prisoner. 

The Dutch forces returned to Cocliin under 
General Hustaart. 

Van Goens joined the Dutch at Cochin. 
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W.ir. . Moiitii. 


Event. 


i66j i Jiiiv, 8 I Cochin capituluted to the Dutch. 

rn(C' ' Msir. 20 I The Dutch concluded a treaty with the Raja 
^ ' ' j ot Cochin who consented to become their, 

5 I vassal. 


id8o j 


3 

... i I 'I'j.jj Dutch possessions in Malabar and on the 

j I western clast were placed under the Cochm 

: command. 

1 Adoption into the Cochin Raja’s family. 

; sop. to Chotuvayc ,ivon to the ?amorin by the 
■' • ' Dutch. 

Reduced the fortifications at Cochm, Cranga- 
1(>Q7 ; jjore, Cannanorc and Quilon. 


1701 to 
1710 

1710 I 


War between the Dutch and the Zamorin. 

'.Rnia of Cranganore reinstated in his original 

^ possessions. 

i Dispute between the Dutchand Zamorin over 

Cbettwaye. 

' Zamorin invaded Cochin. . 

’ fUp Dutch and tne 

i Peace concluded between the Dutcl 

1 Zamorin. . 

f Ouilon died and his territories 

’'“Jmalgatn&ith Kayamkulam. 

1 Ouilon attacked by Ttavancore 

1 e troops beaten off. 
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Year, j 

i 

j 

Mouth, i 

Event. 

1753 

Aug. 15 

Treaty of Mavelikara between Travancore 
and the Dutch. 

1757 


300 European and 17,000 coloured troops 
arrived at Cochin from Batavia. 

1757 to 

1758 


Raja of Cochin and the Dutch formed an 
alliance to drive out the Zamorin. 

. 1758 


The Dutch relieved the Chettwaye fort. The 
Travancore lines constructed. 

1762 

t 


The Raja of Travancore defeated the Zamorin 
• and restored to the Cochin Raja his lost 
possessions. 

1766 


Hyder invaded Malabar. 

2766 

April 

Dutch Commissioners met Hyder at Calicut 
to assert their rights and privileges. 

1775 


Travancore purchased from the Dutch certain 
territories. 

1776 ! 


Tippu took Cranganore and Ayroor. 

1776 

Nov, 13 

The Dutch fort at Chettwaye was compelled 
to surrender to the Mysoreans. 

1778 

Jan. 8 

The Dutch took the palace of the Cranganore 
Raja. 

1778 

Mar. 3 

The Mysoreans attacked the Cranganore 
Palace and compelled the Dutch to retire 
to their fort. 

1789 

] 

1 

The Dutch sold the fort of Cranganore to the 
Travancore Raja. 

1789 

Aug. 

Cranganore and Palliport sold 
to Travancore. 

1790 

April 

Tippu seized the Travancore 
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Year. 

Month. 

Event. 

1790 

'Mar. 7 

Tippu seized the Cranganore fort. 

1790 

) 


^ English!*"'^" 

1791 


Disputes between the Dutch and the Cochin 
Raja over the Konkanies. 

1791 


The Dutch handed over Chettwaye to the 
zamorm. 

1795 

i 

Feb. 24 

The Dutch at Cochin ordered Stadtholder 
to admit the British to their possessions. 

1795 

} 

Sep. 6 

Conference at Cochin between Major Petrie, 
Mr, Stevenon and Van Spall, 

ms 

. 

1 

Oct 19 ) 

f 

1 

The fortress of Cochin surrendered to the 
English. 


APPENDIX III 

Translation of the Agreement between Travancore and the 
Dutch for the purchase of the fort of Cranganore and the outpost 
of Ayakotta : — 

The enlightened and powerful king of Travancore, VVanji 
Bala Marthanda Rama Varma has sent his first State Minister 
and Dewan the respectable Kesava Pillai to the Most Worshipful 
John Gerrard Van Angelbeck, Governor pf the Netherlands India 
and Commander of the forces of the Enlightened and Powerful 
Netherlands Company in the Malabar coast with the intention 
of purchasing from the Company the fort of Cranganore and the 
post of Ayakotta with the gardens and lands belonging thereto, 
having consulted and negotiated upon this it was adjusted upon 
the following conditions : — * 

“The Dewan Kesava Pillay has bought for his master and 
Hon. Governor Van Angelbeck on the part of the Company has 
sold to the king of Travancore for the just sum of three hundred 
thousand Surat Rupees, the fort of Cranganoi'e and th^post o 
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Ayakotta with the cannon and ordinance belonging to them as 
they now stand together with the Powder magazine though 
no small a.rms or any other effects and further the following lands 
and gardens : — 

The Muskaton island now leased for Rupees 390. 

The garden of Kilo Barki now leased for Rupees 115. 

The garden of Ascencio de Rosa leased for Rupees 190. 

The garden of Nagachetty leased for Rupees 164. 

The garden of Hendrick Meyer leased for Rupees 230. 

Garden of Babo Probo leased for Rupees 64. 

The garden of Alewyn leased for Rupees 310. 

The garden of Dama Moona leased for Rupees 1220. 

The garden of Arekel Ittooppoo leased for Rupees 199. 

The garden of Konoto Barki leased for Rupees 115. 

‘‘The purchase and sale is agreed to upon this condition that 
the King of Travancore shall not hinder the navigation of the 
river past the fort either to the Company’s vessels or in the 
•vessels of the King of Cochin or their subjects whether the same 
be empty or loaded with rice, paddy or goods of any description 
as also all floats of wood and bamboos, etc., in a word all goods 
whatever without exception shall pass and repass free and 
without hindrance, nor shall there be any new tax put upon them. 

“The King promises solemnly that the fire wood which must 
be brought from above Cranganore shall not be prevented on any 
pretext or taxed with any duty whatever, but on the contrary 
that he will assist all in his power to forward the firewood to 
Cochin hy every possible means. 

“The Lepers’ House at Palliport with the buildings, gardens 
and further ground belonging to it to remain in the full and free 
possession of the Company. 

“The Romish Church at Cranganore and Ayakotta stand 
from ancient times under the Company and must remain under 
them. The King shall not interfere with the same or with the 
parsons. The Christians are to remain vassals of the Company 
and must not be burdened with any new tax. 

“The Parson’s house at Palliport which the Governor erected 
and gave as a present to the church shall remain with the Church 
and no new burdens be permitted. 
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The inhabitants shall keepTheir gardens and lands that 
they now possess as private, property. ,->ch as are; Chriiti^s 
remain the same as the Catholic Christian vassals of the Company 
and must not thus under any pretence be burdened with addi- 
tional taxes, only paying to the king the sum they formerly paid ' 
to the Company. 


"The King promises before the delivery of the aforesaid 
fort and lands to make a payment in ready money of Rupees 
Fifty thousand and the four following years in equal instalments 
by furnishing an account of pepper annually to the amount of 
Rupees Sixty two thousand five hundred, for the better security 
of which and as lawful debtors the merchants David Rahaby, 
Ephraim Cohem and Ananda Setty bound themselves. 


“All this negotiated in the fort of Cochin in the year Koilang 
nine hundred and seventy four and on the nineteenth of the 
month of Karkadagom or the thirty first July Seventeen eighty 
nine.” 


APPENDIX IV 

The Text of the Treaty between the Dutch 
AND the English 


Propositions of the Dutch. 

The Governor m Council of 
Cochin proposes to Major Petrie 
of the 77th Regiment Command- 
ing the'" detachments of the 
King's and E. I. O’s. troops, to 
surrender this place on the 30th 
of this month and requests at the 
same time that all hostilities may 
cease. 

Article I 

The officers of the garrison and 
the military that have defended 
Cochin win with all the honours 


Answers of the English. 

The garrison of Cochin will 
be prisoneis and the fort given 
over to His Great Britannic 
Majesty tomorrow noon at 
twelve O’clock at which time 
the Bay gate and the New 
gate shall be delivered over to 
such detachments as Major 
Petrie will order to take 
possession of them,- 
Article 1 

The garrison will march out 
as requested and lay down 
their arras on the Esplanade 
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employed here in keeping the 
Company's mercantile books and 
he must be allowed to return to 
his station to receive his office. 

Article 6 

The Governor, the members 
of the Council and all servants 
of Police and Trade, the Church- 
men and further servants in pay, 
will beat liberty to take their 
families, male and female, slaves 
and also their possessions either 
to Batavia or Ceylon and they 
will be granted there to at the 
expense of the British Govern- 
ment the necessary ships and 
transports. 

Article 7 

The funds belonging to the 
Orphan College and the poor 
House will not be confiscated or 
seized upon, they being money 
of orphans and the poor, ' 

, Article 8 

All offers and servants, civil 
and political, of the Company 
who may wish to remain at this 
place as private individuals shall 
be granted the protection of the 
British flag. 

Article']) 

All marcantile articles, am- 
munitions, artillery goods, arms, 
provisions and other articles 
which belong to the Company 
and are found at this place will 
faithfully be made over accord- 
ing to a specific statement to the 
commissaries that will be appoin- 


Aritcle 6 

This is replied to in the 
second article. 


Article 7 

The funds mentioned in this 
article will belong to His 
Great Britannic Majesty in so 
far that he will appoint per- 
sons over them for their 
management. 

Article S 

All the inhabitants who are 
willing to remain and to take 
the oath of allegiance to His 
Great Britannic Majesty will 
in every respect be treated as 
British subjects. 

Article 9 

Everything mentioned in 
this article will be faithfully 
delivered over to such persons 
as Major Petrie will appoint 
hereafter to dispose there 
about agreeably to the direc- 
tion of His Great Britannic 
Majesty. 
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employed here in keeping the o 

Company’s mercantile books and 
he must be allowed to return to 
his station to receive his office. 

Article 6 ^ 

The Governor, the members This is replied to in the 
of the Council and all servants second article, 
of Police and Trade, the Church- 
men and further servants in pay, 
will be at liberty to take their 
families, male and female, slaves^ 
and also their possessions either 
to Batavia or Ceylon and they 
will be granted there to at the 
expense of the British Govern- 
ment the necessary ships and 


transports. 

Article 7 

The funds belonging to the 

Orphan College and 
House will not be conhscated or 
seized upon, they being money 
of orphans and tii® 

, Article 8 

All offieets and servants, civil 
and polifical, ol the Company 
who may wish to «ma.n at this 
^ace as private individuals " 
L granted the protection of th 
British flag. 

Article'^ 

A.11 marcantile articles, am 
munitions, artillery goods 
provisions and other articles 

which belong to the 

Tnd are found at this place vn^l 

faithfuUy' be made over accord- 

inv to a speclBc statement to tne 

:rcmi;ssaries that will be appom- 


Article 7 

The funds mentioned in this 
article wfll belong to His 
Great Britannic Majesty m so 
far that he will appoint p- 
sons over them for their 

management. 

Article 8 

All the inhabitants who are 

willing to remain and to to 

the oathoi allegiance to His 
Great Britannic Majesty wd 
in every respect be treated as 
British subjects. 

Article 9 

Everything »“‘“®Llv 
this article will he faithfully 
Ituvered ov 4 t to such persons 

Sre“r ra jr c 

Majesty. 
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next day all the gates will be 
taken possession of by the 
English troops and the garrison 
of Cochin will retire to a certain 
place and remain there, until 
their departure for Batavia or 
Ceylon laying down their arnii. 
as usual with the exception ol 
the officers Commanding them 
who will retain their swords. 

Article 20 

All servants of the Company 
the Police the Military, the Navy 
and others in pay will be suppor- 
ted by the English Government 
until they are taken in English 
vessels to tiie place of tiicir 
destination, either Batavia or 
Colombo. 

Article 2I 

All sick and wounded now in 
the hospital are to be treated 
and maintained by the English 
Government. 

The fulfilment of all the above 
stated articles and the manner of 
capitulation agreed to are to be 
faithfully observed and signed 
respectively by Major Petrie, the 
Governor Van Spall and tlic 
Council of this place. 

19th October 1795- 
(Signed) J. L. Van Spall. 

P, J. De Can. 

„ I. A. Cellarius. 

„ , I. H. Scheids. 

„ A. Lunel, 

„ C. Van Spall. 


article. The offiicers may re- 
tain tlieir swords. 


Arlicle 20 

Major Potrie is of opinion 
that lie lias not the power to 
ontor into such an Agreement 
on account of the Hon’ble 
Comp.iny. The last part of 
this article has been answered 
in article 2 nd. 

Arlicle 21 

Allowed. 


Major Patrie consents to a 
cessation of arms, until 4 
o’clock in the morning at 
which time Mr. Van Spall 
should declare whether or not 
he will accept the afore-men- 
tioned articles of capitulation. 
11-30 p.M. 19th October 1795. 

(Signed) G. Petrie, 
Major, 77th Regiment, 


The En© 





nor, Mr, Van Spall in order to be 
carried with him wherever he 
may be removed to. 

Article J5 

No one will occupy the Govern- 
ment House during (his) Mx. Van 
SpalFs stay at Cochin, but he 
will remain in it, unmolested. 


of those which may conce 
himself durmg his managemej 
of Cochin. 

Article 15 

Answered in the seconc 
article. 


Article 16 

In case of any English desert- 
ers being found in the garrison 
of Cochin, they will be pardoned. 


Article 16 

All deserters will absolutely 
be given over. 


Article ly Article ly 

All public papers. Notarial or Answered in the fourteenth 
Secretariat deeds which may in article, 
the lea^t be to the security of 
the possessions, belonging to the 
inhabitants of this place will be 
respected and preserved in the > 
hands of those who hold that 
office in order to be made use of 
whenever required. 


Article 18 Article 18 

The Auctioneer of the town All inhabitants who remain 
the Sequester and the Curator in Cochin will be subject to 
(Trustees) will be supported in British Laws, 
the recovering of ail outstanding 
money and be therein protected 
by the usual officers of Justice. f 

Article ig Article ig 

After this capitulation shall The gate of the fort of 
have been signed, the new gate Cochin will be taken possession 
fill all be made over to an English of by a detachment of British 
detachment of 50 men to which troops tomorrow noon at 12 
an equal number of Dutch sol- 0‘clock. The garrison will he 
diers shaU be added, to whom it lodged as conveniently as five 
will be charged that no Dutch circumstances will allow untn 
soldier may get out and no it can be disposed of there 
English one may rush in. and about agreeably to the second 
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next all the gates will be 
taken possession of by the 
English troops and the gairison 
of Cochin will retire lo a certain 
place and remain Iheie. until 
their departure for Batavia or 
Ceylon laying down their arms 
as usual with the e^xcuption ol 
the officers Commanding them 
who will u-tain tiu-ir swords. 

-dr/iV/e eo 

All servants of the Company 
the Police the MilUiiry, the Navy 
and others in pay will b<' suppor- 
ted by the Engh.sii Guvernuient 
unii! they .ire tahen in Eughsh 
vessels to tlk- place of liieir 
desfinition, cjiiwr Batavia oi 
Colombo. 

Ariitir' 21 

••^11 sick and wounded now in 
the hospital an* to be treated 
‘^•id raaintaineti by the English 

Covernraent. 

Tije iulfilment of all the above 
stated articles and the manner of 
*^pitulation agreed to are to be 
faithfully obsm-ved and signed 
respectively by .Major Petrie, the 
Governor Van bpali and the 
Council of this place. 

19th October I 795 - 
(Signed) [. L, Van Spall- 
„ kj.DeCan. 

f. A. Cellarius. 

„ I. H. Scheids. 

A. Lunel. 

„ C. Van Spall- 

Tss 


.'u-ficlc. Tiic offiicers may rc 
tain their swords. 


Ay tide 30 

Major Potrie is of opinion 
that lie lias not tiie power to 
enter into such an Agreement 
on account 01 fche Hon'ble 
Company. The last part of 
this article has been answered 
in article 2 nd. 

A rtidc 21 

Allowed. 


Major Patrie consents to a 
cessation of arms, until 4 
o'clock in the morning at 
which time Mr. Van Spall 
should declare v.'hethcr or not 
he v/ill accept the afore-men- 
tioned articles of capitulation. 

igth October 1795. 
f Signed) G. Petrie, 

-Major, 77th Regiment, 
Commandim?. 
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PREFACE 


the most prominent place among them. This varied collection was 
carried on by Sir D. M. Wallace in connexion with his lifelong study 
of modern politics and history and his services from 1891 to 1898 as 
Director of the Foreign Department of The Times. It is obvious that, 
as the lines on which Sir D. M. Wallace’s contemplated History would 
have been constructed differed from those followed by the present 
work, so our references to his MSS., could not but be, in the main, 
incidental. As such, should any particular use be made of his MSS., it 
will be duly acknowledged in the course of these volumes ; but, in the 
meantime, the Editors are desirous on behalf of the Syndics and of 
themselves of acknowledging the obligation under which they have 
been generously laid by his Executors. 

The Editors have to thank the officials and staff of the University 
Press for the care they have bestowed upon the production of the 
present volume, and Miss M. Pate for her indefatigable assistance in 
preparing its contents for the Press. They are also much obliged to 
Miss A. D. Greenwood for undertaking, at an inevitably short notice, 
to supply the Index. 

A. W. W. 

G. P. G. 

December y 1921. 

Since the above Preface was in print. Lord Bryce, whose interest 
in our scheme is noted there, has died — seemingly in the very midst 
of his long and unwearied labours. In him has passed away a scholar, 
who, just sixty years ago, by a University prize essay illuminated a 
path of historical enquiry hitherto rarely trodden among ourselves, and 
whose contributions to political history as a whole cover a uniquely 
wide range of observation, research and deduction in the fields suc- 
cessively surveyed by him. And there has also passed away a statesman 
whose services, especially in the sphere of foreign policy and diplomatic 
action, have found their consummation in helping, more directly than 
those of any of his contemporaries, to draw closer the bonds of friend- 
ship, based on mutual understanding, between a great kindred nation 
and our own. The relations thus established, largely through his insight 
and influence, will we believe constitute one of the firmest foundations 
of a world’s xmion of peace, and will, in any event, transcend in their 
intrinsic strength any of the alliances, compacts and concerts dis- 
cussed in these pages. 

February, 1922. 
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English Embassy took part. In the meantime, while.” 
p. 107, 1. 16. “Corsica” zva;^/“ Minorca.” 

p. 278, 11. 18 and 19. For “Talleyrand as Plenipotentiary,” read “Talley- 
rand; no change occurred.” 
p. 279, 1. 13. For “Talleyrand” read “Le Tourneur.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 

T his work proposes to treat, within definite chronological limits, 
the histor)'- of British Foreign Policy — ^in other words, to discuss 
the relations in that period of the British Empire to Foreign Powers, 
the conditions at home and abroad which governed the conduct of 
those relations, the principles more or less consistently followed in 
the conduct of them, and the personal influence of the principal 
British agents responsible for it. However interesting, it cannot be 
imperative, in setting forth upon such an undertaking, to go back at 
length into a past which, as a matter of course, contained in it in- 
numerable germs of the future, but which differed essentially from 
the period marked out for present treatment in many of the con- 
ditions of its public as well as of its private life. 

A brief sketch indicating some at least of the threads connecting 
earlier with later, epochs of our Foreign Policy as a State and as an 
Empire is, therefore, all that can be attempted here by way of intro- 
duction to the narrative that is to follow. 

Whether or not a people is only to be held happy when its rulers 
are without a foreign policy, none can assuredly afford to dispense 
with such unless it has no foreign affairs. In our own records, an era 
of the kind could hardly be found from the time onwards when, 
under Egbert, the English nation first achieved political unity, and 
the kingdom, as a polity moulded by its great monarchs Alfred and 
Edgar, after in turn resisting and accepting Danish sway, became 
the prize of what was no longer a dynastic, but a national struggle, 
to be apparently settled by the Norman Conquest in its own 
favour. But England still remained merely the extreme Western home 
of civilisation — an ultima Tlmle, it has been grandly said, as of old; 
and her insularity was a chief determining element in the early course 
of her historical life — making her exceptionally strong in unity — long 
before the seas engirdling her carried her into the world of modern 
life and assigned to her a controlling place in it. 

Meanwhile, William the Conqueror had not only prepared, but 
throughout his reign maintained and developed, his great achievement 
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by a system of foreign alliances, of which the most signally 
important was that with the Papacy — in the Hildebrandine age in 
particular. With his active and efficient diplomacy began that long 
chapter of medieval history which is concerned with the political 
and military relations to France of England and her ruling dynasty. 
Little more than a century after the Conquest, Henry II (the first 
conqueror of Ireland) might be described as a greater potentate in 
France than his French suzerain; but his power was feudal, and, even 
of this, most was lost in the reign of John. Yet this unhappy King, 
too, followed a foreign policy of his own. His quarrel with Pope 
Innocent III, though not especially of the King’s making, rendered 
Magna Carta possible ; but the victory of the Barons did not suffice 
to overthrow his Throne. Soon after his death, Lewis of France was 
driven from England ; and, after John’s successor had come of age, he 
and his dynasty, encouraged by a continuous growth of national con- 
sciousness, showed every desire to revive the aggressive foreign policy 
of their predecessors. Henry III accepted the Crown of Sicily for 
his son Edmund, and his brother Richard of* Cornwall was elected 
German King. The interests of the Papacy, together with those of 
the dynasty, lay heavy upon all classes of the subjects of the Crown; 
and, while Pope Alexander IV duly declared the Provisions of Oxford 
void, their immediate sequel was the expulsion of foreigners from 
the realm. Notwithstanding the catastrophe of Simon de Montfort, 
England’s first great Protector, a memorable constitutional change 
— borough representation — ^was finally established under Edward I, 
reflecting what, like all sound reforms, was already a historical fact 
— ^viz. the importance of the towns (from London downwards) in 
the public life of the nation. English foreign policy, moreover, had 
ceased to be absorbed in dynastic enterprises or designs, or satisfied 
with the advantages to be gained by the landed magnates, no longer 
isolated as these were by their nationality from the rest of the popu- 
lation. On the other hand, a different kind of foreign connexion had 
steadily advanced. Flemish and Low-German towns — ^not sea-ports 
only, but towns in the interior of the Empire also — had maintained 
trade relations with this country already before the Norman Con- 
quest. Henry II had confirmed the privileges of the Cologne “fac- 
tory” in London, before its parent association had been outrivalled 
by a body of Lower-Saxon towns, headed by Liibeck, which, in the 
course of the thirteenth century, appropriated to itself the once 
generic name of the Hansa. The progress of this intercourse, and of 
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that with the Flemish towns, which reached its height at a later date, 
could not otherwise than directly affect the continental relations of 
England and her Government and shape the beginnings of a com- 
mercial, which became an integral element in her foreign, policy. 

But as yet tlie sword was the determining factor. The great reign 
of Edward I, who came out of the midst of a crusade to enter upon 
the mighty task awaiting him nearer home, was one of widespread 
foreign conquest, tliough at the same time of the firm planting of 
domestic reforms. He mastered both Wales and Scotland, though 
the principality was not incorporated in the English State till the 
reign of the second Tudor King, while Scotland retained her re- 
covered autonomy even after the personal union under our first 
Stewart. Edward I’s relations with France had become embittered 
before he entered upon his first conquest of Scotland, and had led 
to his conclusion of a futile alliance with tJie German King Adolphus ; 
on the other hand, the defensive alliance concluded with France by 
John Balliol before his deposition, established the tradition of a 
Scoto-French league, which beset English foreign policy almost 
continuously down to the days of Elizabeth. But, if it was Scotland 
herself which at Bannockburn undid the English Conquest, that 
Conquest itself and the whole of Edward Ps overbearing policy could 
not have been carried out by the IGng without a nation at his back, 
or without the widespread resources of a singularly active commercial 
diplomacy^. When, under his grandson Edward III, after an unstable 
settlement with Scotland, the country resumed warlike action against 
France, which now remained, for a hundred years, its dominant 
passion, diplomatic transactions of a directly political kind were an 
inevitable necessity. The chain of foreign alliances concluded by 
Edward III with the German Princes along the Lower Rhine, and 
thence even with the potentates of the Palatinate, Wurtremberg 
and Savoy, forms an early example of the series of subsidv treaties 
which is, perhaps, the most long-lived feature of British foreign 
policy; and (in 1337) the “system” was extended so as to include 
the Emperor, Lewis the Bavarian, himself. But the Peace of 
Bretigny (1360), which, by a drastic partition, v/as to have at last 
ended the struggle for the throne of France, held zcod for less 
than nine years; and the renewed War speedily ltd~io disastrous 

^ When his supply of money fell short in consequence s' v . . - 

the Jews, Parliament came temporarily to the rescue", and ne 
vantage to the Crown, to fall back upon the bankir'J S' “f-'' 
cities. ' 
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results for the English dominion in France. Thus, in the tragic reign 
of Richard II, the efforts against France, following on that of 
England’s Flemish ally, broke down in their turn, as did the attempted 
invasion of Scotland ; and failure abroad, coupled with the effects of 
the social catastrophe at home, brought the national life to the state 
of despair which precedes dissolution. In the end, the unfortunate 
King, lured back to England from an expedition to Ireland, lost his 
English Crown. The kinsman who took it from him was a prince of 
wide foreign experience acquired by travel, and would have willingly 
entered into the inheritance of the foreign policy of Edward I. But 
the insecurity of his tenure at home deprived him of the power of 
action in France, though the distracted internal condition of that 
kingdom offered so favourable an opportunity for intervention in 
its affairs. 

The renewal of the French policy of Edward III, and the asser- 
tion of claims at once wider and weaker, fell to Henry V, in whose 
settlement, as after Agincourt it found expression in the Treaty of 
Troyes, the Alliance with Burgundy was a necessary factor. But 
it was not written in the book of fate that England should be per- 
manently burdened by the inheritance of a great foreign dominion, 
which, had she retained possession of it, must have strained beyond 
bearing the powers of the nation in the satisfaction of an unnatural 
ambition. The Wars of the Roses, while they went far towards de- 
stroying the ascendancy of the great Houses, left the economic con- 
dition of the people largely untouched ; so that, at the close of the 
struggle, the country stood face to face with the intelligent despotism 
(a phrase to which the Eighteenth Century has no prerogative claim) 
of the Tudors. At the same time (since foreign policy is a branch of 
government to which public opinion, accustomed as it is to judge 
mainly by results, is not wont to apply logical reasoning), there can 
be no doubt that the dissatisfaction caused by the loss of France 
sensibly contributed to the downfall of the rule of Henry VI; or 
that his rival, after seating himself on the Throne, had actually to 
seek a momentary refuge against French intrigue in the Netherlands. 
With their master, Charles the Bold, Edward IV was on friendly 
terms, though he could not depend on him as an ally against France, 
and death overtook him on the eve of a struggle with an adversary 
whose equal he had never proved himself. 

This counterplay of foreign rivalry and domestic plot still con- 
tinued, when, after the brief and bloody epilogue of the reign of 
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Richard III, the long dynastic and baronial conflict had come to an 
end with the accession of our first Tudor Sovereign. By far the most 
dangerous of the Pretenders who tried to oust Henry VII from the 
Throne of which he had, at the time of Buckingham’s rebellion, 
sought to possess himself, was Perkin Warbeck, an adventurous 
Fleming whose first attempt was “financed” by the Roman King 
Maximilian. He was afterwards made welcome as the true heir to the 
English throne by King James IV of Scotland, whose goodwill King 
Henry VII more effectively secured by bestowing on him the hand 
of his daughter Margaret — a step which ultimately led to the Union 
of the two kingdoms. 

The foreign policy of Henry VII — ^for, in this age marriages were 
coming to constitute a very notable feature in the foreign policy of 
the European dynasties — was a combination of circumspection, if not 
of foresight, with caution. Naturally enough, its beginnings display 
more of the latter, and its subsequent developments more of the 
former, characteristic; but they rarely fail to be blended with each 
other. The monarchical rule of the Tudors transmuted the land — 
which had been the battle-field of a turbulent Baronage — ^into a State 
peacefully united in itself and thus gradually grown fit to find its 
place in the group of rival European nations. And, so early as the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, England began, likewise, to pur- 
sue an economical policy of her own in lieu of one which merely 
suited itself, as best it might, to the interest of her customers. It 
took a century, more or less, to break the domination of the Hansa 
over English trade, and for English trade to assert itself in the North- 
ern Seas ; and the Tudor age was approaching its close, when England 
began to enter into the maritime life of the Atlantic, and thus at last 
to realise the true value of her insular position and to face the gradual 
unfolding of the possibilities of her imperial future. 

But the process was both slow and full of interruptions, and re- 
fuses to be detailed even in a chronological sequence of reigns. Before 
mounting the English Throne, the future King Henry VII had found 
a refuge in Brittany; and, soon after his accession, he assisted its 
ducal House in its struggle against the French Crown, though he 
could not prevent the incorporation, in the end, of the duchy in the 
monarchy. But he went out of his way in safeguarding the position 
of England in the event of future troubles between France and the 
Spanish monarchy, as is shown by his extreme caution in the method 
of the successive marriages of his sons Arthur and Henry to the 
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Infanta Catharine. While it seems questionable whether Henry VII 
actually contemplated a decided resumption of the anti-French policy 
of the Plantagenets, he was certainly alive to the chances opening for 
a relatively weak country like England in the age of Discovery, and 
was, in different ways, interested in both Columbus and the Cabots, 
though unequal, afterwards, to the thought of disputing the Spanish- 
Portuguese control of the New World sanctioned by Papal Bulls. 
Before England could claim her place in the sun, the mercantile 
marine had to be fostered, and rendered capable of service to the 
royal navy, of which a beginning was once more made. 

With Henry VHI, the foreign policy of the English Crown once 
more, but under new conditions, enters into the main current of 
European affairs, and thus contributes to the beginning of a new 
period — the Habsburg period, as it has been appropriately called, 
though this subdivides itself into several chapters of the international 
history of Europe. By acknowledging the Spanish Infanta as his 
legitimate consort, Henry seemed to have declared that he had 
definitively ranged himself on the side which had not yet come to 
be the “monstrous aggregate” of Spanish- Austrian power; and, in 
1512-14, he took part in a war with France which brought him no 
profit. The vagueness of his own political ambitions is illustrated by 
his posing, on the death of Maxmilian I in 1519, as a candidate for 
the succession to the Imperial Throne. But, in the great contest 
which ensued between the Emperor Charles and King Francis, he 
again chose his side, and proposed to his victorious ally a further 
enterprise which should restore to himself the French Crown worn 
by his predecessors. He was disappointed in his designs, and in the 
Emperor; and, by the advice of Cardinal Wolsey, he thereupon 
brought to pass one of the most notable renversements des alliances 
recorded in European diplomatic history. In general English his- 
tory, this political episode is above ‘all noticeable as forming part of 
the transactions which ended in Henry’s divorce from Catharine, 
followed though it was by a very different marriage from that originally 
contemplated by Wolsey. In the history of our foreign policy in 
particular, the significance of this episode lies in its having been the 
first application, in a critical connexion, of a conception which was 
after^vards to become, and to remain longer than is always allowed, 
the guiding principle of English, and subsequently, of British foreign 
policy. This principle was that of the Balance of Power. 

The Balance of Power is, as has been well pointed out, an idea 
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practically inseparable from all policy properly so called — nor in the 
domain of international relations or “foreign afhtirs” only. But, in 
this domain — to pass by whatever precedent Italy, the mother of 
modern diplomacy, may have to offer in her sixteenth century his- 
toiy^ — the action or conduct of the English Government after the 
first great self-assertion of the united I-Iabsburg Power may be de- 
scribed as the beginning of a new “system.” To this system the 
political world of Europe was not to cease to have recourse in the 
succession of crises undergone by it from the times in question 
onward to those of the Thirty Years’ War, of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, of the Napoleonic rule, and of the German design of 
overwhelming the world. So far as England is concerned, the English 
archer’s motto Cui adhaerco praeest might seem to denote sufficiently 
the way in which this country has, by prescribing its remedy, been 
wont to apply the doctrine of the Balance of Power; and, for our 
present purpose, it is needless to enquire in what measure the changes 
in the attitude of the Papacy towards King Henry’s divorce proposal 
was a cause, and in what a consequence, of the change in his general 
foreign policy. 

In any case, the English Reformation was long left by Charles V 
to proceed on its way, nor was it till after the critical dates of 1544 
and 1547 — Crepy and MUhlberg— that the head of the Plouse of 
Plabsburg brought the whole weight of his designs, political and 
religious,' to bear on our national future. This was now that of a 
monarchy whose unity and independence seemed both to have been 
consolidated, like those of no other European kingdom, with the final 
aid of the Reformation. But the two reigns which followed brought 
• with them the e.xtreme of vicissitudes. Under Edward VI, Somerset 
planned the achievement of a union between England and Scotland 
— this design, also, taldng the form of a marriage-scheme, between 
the young King Edward and the still younger Queen Mary Stewart, 
which was to result in the hegemony of the united realms over Pro- 
testant Europe (whose refugees had already found a welcome on 
English soil). The plan came to nothing; nor was it even possible to 
maintain the good understanding with France which was a necessary 
preliminary condition for such an enterprise. Mary Tudor’s re- 
ligious creed combined with the traditions of her descent in bring- 
ing about the return of England to the Spanish Alliance ; though it 
may savour of the Castilian style to magnify as “the Habsburg in- 
vasion of England” her marriage to the master of Spain and the 
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champion of Rome, followed by the persecution of heresy and the 
humiliation inflicted on Queen and country by the loss of its naval 
outpost of more than two hundred years’ standing. Under Eli2abeth, 
English foreign policy slowly shook itself free, and thus gradually 
recovered an influence upon the political relations of the European 
States which Henry VII had tentatively striven to acquire by means 
of foreign alliances, and Henry VIII had exercised in action within 
restricted limits. As the aggressive strength of Spain and Rome 
combined — ^we are now in the age of the so-called Counter-reforma- 
tion — the goodwill of European Protestantism (from which in form, 
and largely in spirit, the ecclesiastical system of England remained 
aloof) was a sure support against them. A special advantage, which 
might almost be called adventitious, was derived by Elizabeth from 
her encouragement of the Reformation in Scotland. For, as the deeply 
rooted contention between herself and the Scottish Mary merged 
into the European religious conflict at large (so early as 1562, Eng- 
lish aid was promised by Treaty to the French Huguenots, but the 
price demanded was not obtained), Elizabeth was at last driven by 
Spanish machinations and Roman arrogance into an attitude of con- 
sistent opposition, and the English Throne and its policy became 
identified with the resistance of Europe to the general undoing of 
her Peace. 

The English goodwill, at first permissive only, towards the Re- 
volt of the Netherlands, and the daring piracies of Drake, provoked 
the final despatch of the Armada — the combined effort of Spanish 
southern Europe, undertaken with no less a design than that of se- 
curing to Philip Mary Stewart’s bequest of the English Throne. The 
effort was, necessarily, made by sea, and by sea it was scattered. This 
one great victory — comparable only to Salamis — had at the same time 
placed England in the position of a Great Power, and shown that, 
unapproachable herself by sea, it was by sea that her national des- 
tinies were to be accomplished. But, both before and after tlie 
critical years 1586-8, the safety of England and that of her Sovereign 
depended on a resolute vigilance which, alike in the observation of 
European (more especially Spanish) policy in all its windings and in 
the use of an incomparable spy-intelligence system, called for the 
single-minded devotion of diplomatic statesmanship. This was the 
period of the Cecils, of whom the elder (Burleigh) served the Crown 
as Secretary of State (with a five years’ interval) and Lord Treasurer 
for nearly half a century of indefatigable and unflinching labours, 
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At the height of tiiese, he had the assistance of Sir Francis Walsingham 
as Secretary of State (less fortunate than Burleigh in the requital ol 
his zeal), and, later, that of his second son. Sir Robert Cecil, after- 
wards Earl of Salisbury, was sworn Principal Secretary to the Queen 
in 1597, in v^hich year he returned- to England after a futile mission 
to Plenry IV of France, in time to take his father’s place in the con- 
duct of foreign (and not a few other) affairs. Pie gave the most un- 
equivocal proofs of his staunchness in the unhappy Essex episode, 
which followed soon after Burleigh’s death in 1598, and remained in 
authority till his own decease. This took place in 1612, the year before 
the arrival in King James’s Court of the most notable of Spanish 
diplomatists, Gondomar, under whose influence English policy once 
more swerved from its course, and began to lie low without really 
competent guidance. 

To go back, for a moment, to tlie beginning of James I’s reign. 
By land, the settlement of the English Crown and the consequent 
Personal Union with the northern kingdom, were effected without 
resistance. Great Britain was henceforth, as Lord Acton expresses it, 
politically as well as geographically an island, and no apprehensions 
of the designs of a warlike neighbour any longer entered into the 
foi'eign policy of its larger half. Moreover, the age into which King 
James was born was one of limitless concepdons of monarchical 
authority. These conceptions, as adopted by James I, included not 
only questions of religion (treated by him after a fashion which failed 
to commend itself to his subjects, Protestant or Catholic) but also 
questions, often mixed up with these, of foreign policy. He began as 
a peacemaker, proclaiming the blessedness of this task to the Spanish 
grandee who came over to conclude peace with him immediately 
after his accession^. And it was as a peacemaker that, though -“on 
all hands he heard the call of battle,” the younger of the Cecils, in 
the words of his descendant and biographer, carried on “the tradi- 
tions of peace he had learnt from his father.” But the forces at work 
against James I’s persistent desire to remain on friendly terms with 
Spain were too strong for him ; so that, before he died, the two coun- 
tries were again to all intents and purposes at war with one another, 
and an immediate French marriage was arranged for his successor. As 
for the Dutch, it is worth noticing that what in much later times was 


^ Beati Pacifici (the phrase put into King James’s mouth by Scott) was the 
inscription in the apartment in Somerset House occupied by the Constable of 
Castile, who negotiated the Peace with Spain of 1604. 
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to become an accepted maxim of British policy — a strong and, in a 
wider sense, United Netherlands, both Protestant and Catholic — only 
very slowly became even so much as a pious wish. While Salisbury, 
a true Conservative like his father before him, directed the foreign 
policy of James I, there was no fear of extravagances or paradoxes. 
After that (from 1612), the King reckoned altogether amiss when, 
though no longer guided by proved principle and matured experi- 
ence, he credited himself with the power of adjusting the scales 
swinging in the political atniosphere around him. The marriage of 
his daughter to the leader of German Calvinism, in other words of the 
actual opposition to the Habsburg designs for the future of the Em- 
pire and Western Europe, brought him a strong breeze of popularity 
at home; but the match was incompatible with the repeated proofs 
given by him of his desire to cement his friendship with Spain, who 
was still planning a revival of the Habsburg monarchy of Charles V^. 
Meanwhile, the fierce disillusionment experienced by James early in 
his reign as to Catholic goodwill towards himself at home by no means 
remained without effect, but led to no decisive move in the game. He 
seized the opportunity of a quarrel between Pope Paul V and the 
Signory of Venice (which culminated in 1606) to instruct his willing 
Ambassador there (Sir Henry Wotton) to denounce Pope and Papacy 
as “the chief authors of all the mischiefs of Christendom.” And 
after, ten years later, the great Religious War had already begun in 
Bohemia, the same diplomatist was chosen (though Lord Doncaster 
was ultimately appointed in his place) to conduct the negotiations 
as to the acceptance of the Bohemian Crown by the King’s son-in- 
law, in which the Bang liimself played a part which it would be a 
euphemism to describe as ambiguous. So early as 1619, Wotton had 
entered into negotiations with the heads of the ProtestantUnion, which 
turned a deaf ear to his inglorious proposals for an anti-Papal propa- 
ganda, and while the star of the Emperor Ferdinand soon rose tri- 
umphant over that of the unfortunate Winter-king, the foreign policy 
of his father-in-law had to concentrate itself upon the attempted re- 
covery of the Palatinate for the Elector and his family, who had 
“lost it in Bohemia.’/ But the efforts of English volunteers under 
Sir Horace Vere, Mansfeld and Christian of Brunswick were futile, 
and before, quite at the end of James’s reign, Mansfeld's plan of 

^ Bourgeois (vol. i. p. 19) dwells on the successive attempts of Philip III to 
secure the Imperial Succession for himself or his son. The various Spanish mar- 
riage projects of King James for his children are well known. 
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settling the claim with an imposing English force had, in the midst 
of Anglo-French misunderstandings, miserably collapsed (1625), 
James had fallen back upon the last and most ill-starred of his futile 
Spanish marriage schemes. But Charles, Prince of Wales, who, to 
bring it to an issue, had travelled to Spain with Buckingham, had 
come home free (1623); and, when he actually mounted his father’s 
Throne, England was once more, in conjunction with the Dutch 
Republic, at war with Spain, and the alliance with France was con- 
firmed by the marriage of Charles to Henrietta Maria, the daughter 
of Henry IV. 

Meanwhile, and largely in consequence of the altered conditions 
of the relations between England and Spain under which Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign had drawn to its close, the island Kingdom had 
definitively entered into the paths of overseas colonisation. The power 
of Spain, the dreaded adversary of rival transatlantic adventure, was 
shaken, though not annihilated ; and her acquisition of Portugal (1580), 
without adding to her political strength in Europe, had diverted enter- 
prise to the Portuguese settlements in Brazil and the East Indies, 
inevitably leading to angry jealousy between the English and the 
Dutch. The English attempts, in Elizabeth’s days, upon Spanish 
possessions on land and sea, however conspicuously supported (on 
occasions by the Queen herself), cannot properly be described as 
measures of colonial policy, but are simply evidence of desire for 
gain, stimulated by jealousy and hatred; just as the charge of a 
broken promise to which Raleigh was (so late as 1617) sacrificed 
was a signal demonstration of accumulated Spanish wrath. But the 
early course of English Colonial history was consistently attended 
by the rivalry of other Powers. The English East India Company 
(more strictly, the East India Company of London) received its 
original Charter in 1600, nearly two years before the Dutch, and 
within the following decade the two were at open war. But the first 
settlement directly controlled by the English Crown, and therefore 
the actual beginning of our colonial system, dates from the grant to 
“Virginia” of her earliest Royal Charter in 1606, followed by the 
second in 1609, and later by the Charters . secured by the several 
new English Colonies. The early history of these shows their safety 
in constant danger from Dutch, and more particularly from French, 
enterprise or ambition; while, to the north, France, after a struggle 
terminating, in 1632, with the Peace of St Germain, maintained her 
power in her province of Acadia (Nova Scotia). Hence, too, the 
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earliest suggestions of a scheme of federation among the English 
North American Colonies, which might very possibly have earlier 
taken lasting shape, but for the Civil War at home. The action of the 
Crown towards the beginnings of our Colonial system cannot safely 
be criticised as closely connected with the turns and changes of our 
foreign policy ; but the time was not far off when the two currents 
were effectively to unite. 

Under Charles I, so long as his Government was able tc carry 
on any foreign policy at all, it may be regarded as having been chiefly 
actuated by the motive of gaining for the King and Bucldngham 
some of the popularity which their method of government at home 
was rapidly forfeiting. The French marriage of Charles I had seemed 
likely to bring about friendly relations with the French Court and 
Government, and to favour an anti-Habsburg Alliance, as to which 
negotiations were in progress with both Sweden and Denmark so 
early as August 1624. Apart from other friction, Buckingham’s 
failure at Cadiz (1625) promised ill for the Spanish War; and the 
French Government would have nothing to say to the agreement 
into which the English Government had actually entered with the 
States-General for the recovery of the Palatinate by a force under 
the command of Christian IV of Denmark, Mansfeld cooperating. 
But the English supplies failed; and the defeat of Christian IV at 
Lutter (1626) put an end to the whole design, as it did to England’s 
futile participation in the Great War. Before long (1627), the tension 
between France and England had ended in the outbreak of hostilities; 
and Buckingham, who two years earlier had been fain to lend English 
ships to Richelieu for the suppression of the Huguenots of Rochelle, 
now threw his French policy to the winds, taking command of the 
expedition for their relief. The attempt, the success of which was to 
have rejoiced the hearts of Protestant Englishmen, broke down; and, 
like an unlucky gambler, its author at once entered upon a vaster 
design against the adversaries of Protestantism, in which the relief 
of Rochelle was to be but the initial step. The assassin’s dagger, 
however, settled his account with an angry Parliament; the last re- 
fuge of the Huguenots soon fell; and the failure in France had been 
as complete as that in Germany (1628). The time was at hand when 
the domestic strife in which the second Stewart reign had opened 
was to end in the Civil War. 
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The eminent historian of European Foreign Policy^ may seem to 
go too far in saying that England, at the end of a half-century during 
which hardly more weight had attached to her in European politics 
than to Venice or Saxony, suddenly became the first Power of the 
world. But it is tnae, that few, if any, later generations have wit- 
nessed a transformation at once so astonishing in itself, and one so 
full of the promise of endurance. The period in question covered the 
Thirty Years’ War, the great European struggle in which England 
interfered only after the fitful and insignificant fashion to which 
reference has been made; while the late but decisive intervention of 
France finally shaped the close of the War and the Pacification which 
ended it, thus, as has been well said, preparing her hegemony in 
Europe during the half-century that was to follow. In settling that 
Pacification, neither England nor Poland, nor the Grand-duke of 
Muscovy, had taken any part ; but they were named in the Peace as 
Allies of the Allies of the Emperor and Sweden (the Grand-duke, 
of Sweden only), and thus became parties to the Peace, so that it 
bore the character of a fundamental act and international procedure 
of Christian Europe. And it is in this sense that the conditions of 
the Peace of Westphalia, as a whole, served to recast the State-system 
{societas gentium) of which England (or Great Britain) formed part, 
and essentially affected or modified, in accordance with their respec- 
tive circumstances and interests, the foreign policy of the several 
States (England with the rest) included in it. In the first place, from 
the Peace of Westphalia onwards, the Empire was no longer, as such, 
an organic factor in the European State-system in question, not- 
withstanding its own formal endurance and the glamour of tradition 
which still attached a lingering weight to its occasional self-asser- 
tion”. For tlie Estates of the Empire were now in possession of the 
rights df sovereignty expressly recognised in the Peace as theirs. 
Moreover, the Empire could now no longer lay claim to control, in 
any way, the foreign relations of the United Provinces or of Switzer- 
land. The independence of the former, which specially interests us 
here, was recognised in the Peace by Spain herself, who retained her 
direct or (since 1598) indirect control over the Belgic Provinces, till, 
in the Peace of Rastatt (1714), they became the Austrian, instead of the 

^ M. Emile Bourgeois. 

® More especially, as the leader of Christendom in its resistance to the Turks. 
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Spanish, Netherlands. Again, however absolutely the Vatican might, 
for this very reason, denounce the Westphalian Treaties, the re- 
ligious affairs of the Empire were henceforth definitely regulated by 
a recognition of the rights of the three Confessions — ^for none besides 
these three were taken into account; and this provision took away 
(though, as it proved, not altogether) future occasions for religious 
conflicts within the Empire in which foreign Powers might seek to 
interfere^. 

Such were the chief general changes to which the European State- 
system was subjected by the Peace of Westphalia — changes of high 
importance, but not such as to mark any signal advance towards 
international relations favourable to an enduring Peace of the World. 
So far as England in particular was concerned, the War had brought 
about, and the Peace established, relations between the Continental 
Powers which she could not possibly ignore and which, in one way 
or another, must, for a time at all events, greatly affect her foreign 
policy. The long-sustained military enterprise of Sweden, and the 
well-timed intervention of France, had enabled them to obtain, in 
the Peace, compensations (“satisfactions”) which gave to the former 
a strong footing in northern, and provided France with continuous 
opportunities for action in western, Germany; while Sweden had ac- 
quired the command of the mouths of Oder, Elbe and Weser, and was 
placed in antagonism to Brandenburg, whose Elector held Ducal 
(Western) Poland as a fief of the Polish Crown. France had, by 
acquiring Breisach and the right of garrisoning Philippsburg, secured 
direct access to the German South-west, had taken the place of Austria 
in Alsace, and had secured sure opportunities for future intervention 
in the affairs of the Empire and its Estates at large. The acquisition 
of the Belgic Provinces themselves remained an unachieved project 
of French political ambition, as it had under Richelieu, and the 
“natural frontiers” of France were proclaimed by him in his last 
will (now accepted as genuine) as a legitimate claim of the France 
of the future^. As for the sea, though at the close of the Great War 
(which did not include peace between France and Spain) Mazarin’s 

1 It is true that, although the idea of a United Christendom was thus, in Church 
as well as in State, abandoned, an attempt was made at Miinster to provide the 
settled system of States now adopted with a tentative guarantee, in the form of a 
“wish” that, in case of any dispute, three years would be allowed for securing a 
solution sanctioned by all the States not parties to that dispute. But the guarantee 
included no appeal to arms; and no instance seems to be on record of its having 
ever been called into operation. 

* Cf. Hanotaux, Melanges Uistoriqucs, vol. m. (1880), pp. 705 ff. 
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Italian policy had not achieved complete success, there was now 
every prospect that the iMediterranean would henceforth be under 
French rather than Spanish control. The command of the Baltic, 
on the other hand, ultimately a matter of far more importance to 
Great Britain than it was to the United Netherlands, the Suedo- 
French Alliance had assured to Sweden for the period immediately 
following on the conclusion of the Peace; whether it could be re- 
tained by her depended in the first instance on her relations with her 
neighbour and ancient rival, Denmark. 

From the settlement or discussion of all these questions, the ling- 
lish Government and people, which, in the early stages of the Thirty 
Years’ Wiiv, had shown so keen an interest in its progress, held aloof 
at its close. The countr)' was on the very eve of the termination of 
the long struggle between Crown and Parliament, by the transfer of 
supreme authority to a section of the House of Commons. The foreign 
policy of the Commonwealth was at first out of touch with cither of 
tlie belligerents still in arms ag;unst each other (France and Spain); 
nor was it even clear what line the new Government would pursue 
towards the Power which was at the time in command of the carry- 
ing-trade of Europe at large. \Vould mercantile jealousy prevail, in 
this latter day, over the religious sympathies which, in Elizabeth’s 
time, had induced England to take the side of the now Free Nether- 
lands in their long struggle with Spain? 

Meanwhile, soon after Europe, as a whole, had accepted the 
Westphalian settlement designed to govern tlie future relations be- 
tween her States, England signified, as it were once for all, what was 
the part she proposed to play among them. This she accomplished by 
the assertion of her sea-power; which not only made possible the 
great Victory (Dunbar), but put an end to such resistance as was 
offered by Continental Europe to her new Commonwealth. French 
piracy was suppressed, and Lisbon was blockaded (1650) — the capitol 
of a nation which, a decade earlier, had secured its independence and 
had, without loss of time, concluded Treaties with France and the 
United Provinces, and another with the English Government (1643). 
The last of these was the precursor of the still more important Treaty 
with Portugal, negotiated in 1654 by the Rump and signed by Crom- 
well, and may thus be regarded as having laid the foundation of the 
most long-lived, as well as the oldest, of all European Alliances^. Its 

^ Cf. Guernsey Jones, Begimiirigs of the Oldest European Alliance (Washington, 

1919). 
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beginnings were, however, interrupted by the catastrophe of the 
Stewart Throne, of which, among contemporary Sovereigns, King 
John IV of Portugal alone took note by acts of overt hostility, though 
his Government was, also, the earliest to enter into diplomatic 
relations with that of “the Parliament of the Commonwealth of 
England.” Before long. King John’s cherished design of the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales to a Portuguese Infanta was to be resumed, 
and the Anglo-Portuguese Alliance to enter into a new stage of its 
long-protracted course. But, for the present, Prince Rupert, the 
stormy petrel of the Restoration, had fluttered away into Medi- 
terranean waters, and English foreign policy had been revolutionised. 

In order to achieve these results, Blake, one of the greatest of our 
naval heroes, had found it necessary to complete the creation of a 
permanent English navy of war and to secure its requisite bases of 
action. When, therefore, an English fleet entered the Mediterranean 
in 1651, it could not do so without the goodwill of some Power pos- 
sessed of harbours where English vessels could be refitted or re- 
victualled ; and this Power could be no other than Spain (by means of 
the Spanish ports in the Two Sicilies and Sardinia), so long the foe 
of England and sure to become such again. For the moment, political 
advantage had drawn the two nations nearer together; how could the 
Government of Philip IV remain on unfriendly terms with a Power 
which had swept the seas ciearof French and Portuguese ships ? Thus, 
so early as May 1650, the Spanish Government had recognised that of 
the Commonwealth; and a resident diplomatic agent had been sent 
to Madrid. But the murder of that agent (Ascham), on the day after 
his arrival, could not but lead to friction with Spain; and the effect 
of this was a friendly turn in the relations between the Common- 
wealth and the French Government, more especially as the Hugue- 
not interest for a time made head in France against the sway of 
Mazarin. French commerce, however, continued to suffer from 
English naval activity, and the Commonwealth was now strong 
enough to pass an Act prohibiting trade with such of the American 
and West India Colonies as adhered to the Royalist cause (1650). 

By sea and land, the Commonwealth had resolved to be master 
where the Crown had been. 

As for the relations at this time between England and the Free 
Netherlands, they passed with most notable suddenness from extreme 
to e.xtreme. At first, the States-General, under Orange influence, 
refused to enter into other than commercial negotiations with the 
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Commonwealth. But the death (October, 1650) of the Stadholder 
William II (before the birth of his son, the future William III) led 
to a complete change in the conduct of the affairs of the Dutch Re- 
public, which now, with the exception of the two Provinces acknow- 
ledging the Orange Stadholdership, fell under the control of the 
Province of Holland. This change caused the Government of the 
Commonwealth to form the design of concluding as close as possible 
an Alliance with the United Provinces, and even to entertain, as a 
possible result of negotiations to this end, the notion of converting 
the Alliance into a political union between the two countries. But the 
Commonwealth leaders and their envoys (Chief Justice St John and 
Strickland) insufficiently 'understood the political organisation of the 
body politic with which they had to deal, and they made no allow- 
ance for the violent Orange predilections of the populace. Thus, 
after a protracted negotiation, at an early stage of which the Dutch 
had proposed as the basis of a treaty the Intercursiis Magnus (agreed 
upon in 1495, at the time of the Perkin Warbeck scare), this far- 
reaching design was allowed to drop — chiefly on the narrow ground 
that the English negotiators insisted on the strict exclusion of the 
English Royalists from the Netherlands. The immediate result of 
the attempt and its failure was a growth of illwill between the two 
communities — stimulated, on the part of England, by the conscious- 
ness that her sea-power was no longer inferior to the Dutch, and by 
the acceptance of the Commonwealth Government (notwithstanding 
Prince Rupert) in the greater part of the English New World. 

Hereupon, the Parliament carried on, with increased determina- 
tion, the restrictive policy on which it had fallen back after the col- 
lapse of the Dutch Alliance or “Union” project, and of which the 
main end was to advance English commerce at the expense of that 
of the Provinces. Their legislation and diplomacy had been long, and 
at times unscrupulously, directed to the maintenance of their com- 
mercial ascendancy, north and east as well as west, at a height danger- 
ously near to monopoly; and the first Navigation Act, of October, 
1651 , which practically annihilated Dutch trade with the English West 
Indies, though not intended to provoke war with the United Provinces, 
was very intelligibly looked upon as conceived in the spirit of 
retaliation^. Thus, when, in 1653, the first of the Wars between 

^ It was, at the same time, in thorough agreement with the economic ideas of 
the age. Gardiner points out that this was the one legislative achievement of the 
Commonwealth which not only found favour in the eyes of the Convention Parlia- 
ment. but was reenacted by it in a more stringent form (1660). 
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England and the Dutch Republic broke out, though not occasioned 
by the Navigation Act, it was largely due to the commercial tension 
which culminated in this memorable piece of legislation. 

Meanwhile, the turn taken by domestic affairs in France had in- 
evitably reacted upon the party in the Long Parliament by which 
that Parliament was itself to be overthrown, and of which Cromwell 
himself stood at the head. The rally round Conde of the Huguenot 
nobles of the South, supported by Bordeaux and other southern 
towns, had aroused Cromwell's interest. He had dreamt of a Pro- 
testant and republican France; but, of course, it was only a dream, 
and the notion of persuading the French radical organisation called 
the Ormee to construct a Constitution on the Fifth Monarchy model 
(though the precursor of later political fancies) proved equally futile. 
On the other hand, Conde had taken the paradoxical step of applying 
for aid to both Spain and England; and, for a time, Cromwell and his 
following, while desirous for the preservation, if possible, of peace, 
hesitated between two possible alliances. They were drawn to Spain, 
by her recognition of the Commonwealth, which France had hitherto 
persistently refused, and to France by the possibility of her transfer 
of Dunkirk to England, as well as by the further possibility of her 
being induced to put an end to the persecution of the Huguenots. 
Early in 1652, Mazarin was once more at the helm, and though a 
proclamation of the young King Lewis XIV confirmed the Edict of 
Nantes and paid a tribute to the loyalty of his Huguenot subjects, 
the French recognition of the Commonwealth was still distant, and 
the transfer of Dunkirk quite out of the question. When, therefore, 
in the same year (against Cromwell’s wish), hostilities began between 
the English and the Dutch, there was no little danger of a speedy 
declaration of war by England against France, and Blake lost no time 
in inflicting reprisals on French ships. But, the fall of Gravelines 
and the surrender of Dunkirk into Spanish hands notwithstanding, 
Mazarin was unwilling to hasten an open conflict with England ; where 
there was a corresponding wish not to break with France, unless an 
understanding should have been reached with Spain. Neither Power 
was, or could be, welcome as an ally to the Commonwealth, although, 
near the end of 1652, it had been (at first with a doubtful grace) recog- 
nised by the King of France. The Dutch War, which opened in 1652, 
at first, notwithstanding several well-contested battles, remained 
unattended by any decisive result. A period of uncertainty seemed 
to have befallen the foreign policy of England, and one which even 
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the most expert diplomacy would have found it difficult to bring to 
a satisfactory close. Meanwhile, it was not to any question of foreign 
affairs that the dissolution of the Long Parliament was due ; and the 
day of the Lord-General was not yet quite at hand. When it came, 
the moving spirit in every branch of foreign as well as of home 
affairs was the same militant Protestantism that had, in turn, re- 
modelled the army and succeeded in transforming the State, and 
that was, also, more and more potently impressing itself upon the 
beginnings of English Colonial life. Thus, far more distinctly than 
the tentative efforts of Elizabeth’s later years, Oliver’s conduct of 
our foreign policy in the middle of the seventeenth century, while 
advancing the material interests of England, put her in the van of 
the process of reconstituting Europe. The problem of effecting this 
by securing her the command of the sea, and, incidentally, depressing 
the Papacy to a thing, or at least a Power, of the past, was not one 
for which even the genius of Oliver Cromwell could find an enduring 
solution ; but the attempt lit up the scene cf the world for a brief and 
brilliant period of national action. After these years — ^fewer even 
than those which sufficed Bismarck for establishing the new Ger- 
many as a dominating European Power — English foreign policy soon 
sank back into a restricted sphere, but not without retaining the 
consciousness of impulses and traditions which it could not easily 
resist or lightly abandon. 

But Oliver’s was a political genius, and as such dealt with 
political realities. The consummation was, therefore, not achieved 
suddenly or at once. In 1653, while the control of English govern- 
ment had been committed to a doctrinaire assembly, but when the 
public mind was already looking to the Lord- General for the direction 
of its foreign affairs, he continued for some time to lean towards the 
paradoxical combination which would have allied England with 
Spain and the French Dissidents. Although, in July, 1653, the city 
of Bordeaux surrendered to the King, and the Huguenot outlook 
darkened, Cromwell continued in this mood even beyond the be- 
ginning of the Protectorate, irritated by the plots hatched in France 
against the English Government, and notwithstanding the overtures 
of Mazarin early in 1654. 

He had, in fact, made up his mind that, before choosing between 
France and Spain, England must be at peace with the United Nether- 
lands. In carrying out this resolution he showed his greatness as a poli- 
tician ; but in the several stages of the process he displayed that other 
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quality of his mind — its imaginative impetus — ^which was in a different 
way, an essential element in his greatness. The Dutch War, after a 
series of grandly contested naval battles, had, by Tromp's defeat off 
Portland in February, 1653, left the command of the Channel in 
English hands, and the battle of the Gabbard (June) had proved the 
inability of the Dutch to recover it. The peace negotiations hitherto 
carried on between the belligerents had broken down through the 
severity of the terms demanded by the English Council of State, and 
the new negotiation proposed by the States- General at the instance of 
de Witt (before he was named Pensionary of Holland) had been re- 
jected by the new Council. But now, de Witt’s insistence upon the 
necessities of the case, and the despair of the Dutch population, led 
to the appointment of four Dutch Peace Commissioners to England 
(June), and the moment had arrived for Cromwell’s intervention. 
Whether or not (and it seems more than doubtful) he had been in 
favour of the War, he was now certainly in favour of peace, and tlie 
advantages of an intimate alliance in his mind outbalanced those of 
the abasement of England’s chief mercantile naval and mercantile 
rival. As for the United Provinces, they must make their choice 
between a territorial sacrifice to France, and joining hands with 
England — though not precisely falling into her arms. Peace must be 
made, but on a generous basis — ^not of jealousy, but of amity, between 
two great Protestant nations. Thus, Cromwell first informally pro- 
posed, as the security of peace, the appointment of a small number 
of Dutchmen and Englishmen respectively to the English and Dutch 
Councils of State (or States-General). And, when the Dutch Com- 
missioners were unable to see their way to this, or to a fresh sug- 
gestion by Cromwell of a religious and commercial union only, to 
which the Council of State had added the demand of a complete 
political blending of political power and policy under one Supreme 
Plead, Cromwell made one more effort — the most astonishing, as it 
was the most characteristic, of all. There was no longer — and with 
Cromwell there cannot be said to have been during the whole of this 
crisis — any thought of a revival of St John’s grandiose but impractic- 
able idea of a political union between the two peoples, which had 
broken down on a previous occasion. What was now informally asked 
for was at once less and more than this. Instead of political amalgama- 
tion a Perpetual Alliance was to be established between the two nations. 
This Alliance was, together with them, to include Denmark, Sweden, 
the Protestant Princes of the Empire and France — but the last- 
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named on condition that her Government should grant full liberty 
to the Huguenots. It was to be directed against all Princes and States 
who employed the services of the Inquisition and acknowledged the 
authority of the Pope. To this sufRciently vast scheme was added a 
particular plan for the partition of the New World — England to be 
assigned America, with the exception of Brazil, and to be assisted 
by the United Provinces in accomplishing the necessary conquest. 
Each of the two Allies was to establish a Commission consisting of 
four representatives of each. Finally, the Christian purpose of this 
strange League of Nations was to be attested by the sending of mis- 
sionaries to any people willing to receive them. 

Cromwell’s design — ^for, though not of his drafting, it seems cer- 
tainly to have commended itself to him as a basis for future action — 
is invaluable as indicating the present state of his mind and the bent 
of his future policy. It is possible that the bitter hostility to Spain 
which marks the document may have been partly due to the refusal 
of the Spanish Government (at the dictation of the Inquisition) to 
entertain any proposal for the toleration of Protestants in its dominions, 
and by its natural efforts to obstruct the Anglo-Dutch Peace which 
Cromwell and his followers had at heart. In any case, the States- 
General deferred consideration of it, either in its first (both wider 
and cruder) or in a subsequently modified (narrower and less aggres- 
sive) form. Hereupon, after his installation as Protector, Cromwell 
suggested to the Dutch Commissioners, once more in London, a far 
less conaprehensive scheme as a basis of peace. A Defensive League 
was to be concluded between the two Powers, binding each side alike 
to enter into no treaty without the consent of the other, and pro- 
claiming freedom of trade between them, but leaving their existing 
laws (the Navigation Act, of course, included) untouched. After not 
a few hitches, the Treaty of Peace was signed and ratified in April, 
1654, and the Act of Exclusion which barred the admission of any 
member of the House of Orange to civil or military office was, thanks 
to the management of de Witt, passed by the States-General in the 
same month. 

What Cromwell had obtained could hardly be considered as a 
diplomatic victory ; but the success of the War had not been used by 
him in vain ; for the eyes of France were once more bent on Flanders. 
As for the Protector’s wider views, nothing might seem left of them 
but words ; yet his ideas were not dead, and inspired fresh efforts on 
behalf of the combined interests which he had at heart. 
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Whitelocke, on leaving for his Swedish embassy (at the end of 
1653), had been charged by Oliver himself to “bring us back a Pro- 
testant Alliance.” This he was not likely to obtain from Queen 
Christina; but he brought back with him a Commercial Treaty, 
which, together with one concluded with Denmark (now at peace 
with Sv/eden), placed English commerce on the same footing as Dutch 
in the Baltic. While thus at least a good understanding was effected 
with the Protestant Powers of the North, the Protectorate had entered 
into similar relations with certain Protestant Princes and Cities of the 
Empire, and with the Swiss Protestant Cantons, aided no doubt by , 
the negotiations of John Dury throughout Europe on behalf of 
Christian unity. And it may be added, in the same twofold con- 
nexion, that, about the same time (1657), a Treaty with Portugal 
secured to English trade with that country and its dependencies the 
intimate commercial relations which were to be consummated by the 
Treaty of 1661 between the two monarchies. The free intercourse, 
and the immunity from interference by the Inquisition, were the 
very concessions which it had been sought in vain to secure from 
Spain. 

In the meantime, the great changes effected by the Thirty Years’ 
War in the general condition of European politics, together with the 
continuance of the contest between France and Spain in particular, 
favoured the realisation of, at least, part of the Protector’s plans. 
Though his vision of a new European conflict on a religious basis 
seemed unlikely to take shape, yet England was rapidly assuming a 
position of decisive influence among the States of Europe. For 
different reasons, neither France nor, even more manifestly, Spain 
was strong enough to assert an undisputed predominance; while 
they were alike anxious to add to their respective weight in the scales 
by securing the alliance of England. For a time, as has been seen, 
Oliver inclined to a Spanish combination, and asked for Dunkirk as an 
eventual pledge for Calais. But secret preparations were, meanwhile, 
made for assailing the Spanish Power in the remote, but attractive 
quarter of the West Indies; and, moved as he always was, in the 
last resort, by religious convictions, Oliver, as he settled down firmly 
in the seat of supreme authority at home, proceeded to find his bear- 
ings in the sea of foreign policy. Thus, once more, the ship of State 
consciously and decisively pursued the course which it had followed 
in Elizabeth’s unforgotten days. 

To weaken, if not to put an end to, Spain’s hold upon the New 
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World was, now as then, but under conditions already different from 
those obtaining when Drake singed King Philip’s beard, a funda- 
mental part of the Protestant policy which England found herself 
carrying out. But the Protector had rated too low the difficulty of a 
West Indian conquest, when he deluded himself into the belief that 
he could make war upon Spain in America while remaining at peace 
with her in Europe. The attack on Hispaniola (San Domingo) was 
abandoned; but Jamaica, little esteemed in comparison by its first 
conquerors, was occupied (1655). Spanish pride, however, took fire; 
and Philip IV, who had more than countenanced the damage inflicted 
by Blake upon French Mediterranean commerce, now laid an em- 
bargo upon all English vessels and goods in his dominions. By the 
end of October, 1655, the breach was complete; and Oliver was left 
to defend in high-sounding words, which may have convinced him- 
self, a course of action irreconcilable with good faith, but seeming 
to be imposed on him by resistless forces. 

The effect of England’s breach with Spain upon France was im- 
peded by the indignation aroused in the Protector, and assiduously 
spread by him through the country at large; at the news of the Duke 
of Savoy’s persecution of the Vaudois Protestants. Neither in the 
remonstrance to the Duke (composed by Milton) nor in the appeal 
to the good offices of the King of France (erroneously rumoured to 
have taken part in the outrage) was there anything in the nature of 
a threat. But so far were these efforts from being mere demonstra- 
tions of sympathy, that the other Protestant Powers of Europe were 
called upon to join in seeking redress. The tone of Mazarin’s reply 
reveals his anxiety that the incident should not thwart the conclusion 
of the expected Anglo-French Alliance; and, before the memor- 
able agitation in England on the subject had subsided, Duke Charles 
had promised an amnesty to his insurgent subjects, as a concession 
to England. The concession was mainly due to the policy of Mazarin, 
and to some fear of Swiss armed intervention; but the main credit 
of the whole transaction rested with “the World’s Protector.” 

The Treaty hereupon concluded with France was, as yet, only 
concerned with the establishment of friendly relations : the question 
of an Alliance could not be treated while England was ostensibly 
at peace with Spain. In the final negotiations preceding the con- 
clusion of the compact, the prohibition of the assistance of “rebels” 
to either party was limited to the case of rebels “now declared”; 
but a secret agreement was added banishing the Stewarts and their 
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adherents from France and excluding Conde and his House from 
England. On October 21, 1655, the Treaty was at last signed. The 
mixture of motives which impelled Cromwell to conclude it lay at 
the root of a foreign policy in which a personal element cannot for a 
moment be ignored. Nevertheless, together with the actual Treaty 
of Alliance which followed a year later, it marks the beginning of an 
epoch of the utmost significance in the history of English foreign 
policy — ^the epoch of a cooperation between English and French 
interests, which, though with certain interruptions, may be said to 
have lasted for the better part of a quarter of a century — till the 
European Coalition of 1674 and the change in English policy con- 
sequent upon it. 

Now that Cromwell had declared for a policy which meant war 
with Spain — ^whom he was soon to denounce (to his second Parlia- 
ment) as England’s “natural enemy” — he found himself involved in 
foreign complications hardly less difficult to meet than the designs 
of Royalists and Levellers at home. A war with Spain, as a naval 
war on many coasts, necessitated the constant use of the right of 
search against the Dutch, with whom it was most desirable to avoid 
a renewal of hostilities. Fortunately for England, the Dutch navy 
was at this time actively employed in the Baltic. When, in this year 
1655, the new King Charles Gustavus had taken up arms against 
Poland, he was, in accordance with the political canon now obtaining 
at Whitehall, regarded as a militant champion of Protestantism 
against Popery. (Pie was, in truth, anxious to add to the territorial 
gains of Sweden in the Peace of Westphalia, and to lower the ascend- 
ancy of the Dutch trade in the Baltic, where it then quadrupled that 
of the rest of the world.) 

In the face of Sweden’s designs, and of the Counter-alliance of 
the Powers threatened by her advance, Oliver hesitated about re- 
sponding to the overtures made to him on either the one or the other 
side. He would have rejoiced to see Charles X’s war against Poland 
extended into a general Protestant League against the supposed de- 
signs of the Emperor Ferdinand HI and their supposed originator, 
Pope Alexander VII ; yet he could not but perceive that the ambition 
of the Swedish King constituted a serious menace to English as well 
as to Dutch trade in the Baltic. Thus (partly in consequence of the 
financial embarrassments of the Protectorate Government, and partly 
because, witli the unprofitable war with Spain and the effort to hold 
Jamaica, it already had enough on its hands and must have left 
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operations against the House of Austria mainly in those of its 
Allies) the sole result of the negotiations between the English and 
Swedish Governments amounted not even to a political alliance. 
The Treaty between them (July, 1656) merely permitted Charles X 
to levy a certain number of volunteers in England and placed this 
country on the footing of the most favoured nation with regard to 
Baltic ports actually in Swedish hands. Much the same terms as to 
duties were shortly afterwards secured for themselves and other 
nations by the Dutch, though at the cost of a naval demonstration, 
which England’s good understanding with Sweden had saved her. 
But, if so far satisfactory, this was a tame ending of the whole of this 
episode in the foreign policy of the Protector; and the design of a 
League against Pope and Emperor had once more vanished into thin 
air. 

But the War with Spain and the definitive Alliance with France 
had to be pressed on. Mazarin had again wavered in the direction 
of peace, and there were rumours of a Papal mediation between the 
belligerents. Oliver’s manifesto justifying the breach with Spain 
was published on the day after the earlier agreement with France, 
and Spain was (in accordance with diplomatic precedent) declared 
to have begun the War. In April, 1656, Charles II made his con- 
tribution to the conflict by concluding a compact with Spain; and 
the War now ran its course, at first indecisive. In November, the 
Treaty of Alliance between France and England against Spain was 
concluded, though not put into its final form till five months later 
(March, 1657). Mazarin had succeeded in preventing the extension 
of the Treaty into a general league of the Powers adverse to the House 
of Austria; and Cromwell had obtained the substantial pledge of a 
transfer to England of Dunkirk, after it should have been jointly re- 
taken by the French and English forces. Then, at the time when the 
Protector seemed to have reached the height of his power at home, 
there came the news of Blake’s great victory over the Spanish fleet 
at Vera Cruz (April, 1657) which crippled the resources of Spain, 
put a stop to her invasion of Portugal and seriously shook her general 
position. The fall of Dunkirk, however, did not talce place till more 
than a year later (June, 1658); and before Cromwell could thus feel 
assured of the pledge he had exacted from France, his foreign policy 
had to face new difficulties. 

Though he could not call into being the Protestant League to 
which from religious motives he aspired, he persistently clung to the 
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supreme necessity of maintaining peace between the Protestant 
Powers. Notwithstanding the seductive efforts of Sweden, wliich 
actually made him an offer of the duchy of Bremen as the price of 
his cooperation (November, 1657), he declined to join her in crush- 
ing Denmark, with whom she was now at war, into utter in- 
feriority; but neither could he see his way to the demand for a settle- 
ment by a Congress brought forward by Denmark under Dutch 
instigation. The process of Cromwell’s attempted mediation between 
the Scandinavian Powers thus depended, with much else, upon the 
relations between England and the United Provinces. These relations 
were growing more and more strained — mainly in consequence of 
the long-standing contention as to the right of search, heightened by 
the many occasions for friction offered by the Anglo-Spanish War, 
in whose aspect as a Protestant crusade the Dutch showed scant 
interest. (Moreover, they had picked a quarrel with England’s ally 
Portugal about Brazil.) But, when Dutch goodwill to the Danes 
seemed not unlikely to take the form of actual naval aid against the 
Swedes, the Protector held to the way of peace. He determined to 
utilise the French alliance in this direction, and suggested to Mazarin 
joint diplomatic action on the part of England and France for the 
settlement of the Suedo-Danish, as well as the Portuguese-Spanish 
question. The Cardinal (without paying any formal attention to the 
accompanying, as it were indispensable, proposal of an offensive 
and defensive alliance against the House of Austria) entered into the 
suggestion, and the result was that the Danes found themselves able 
to accept the terms imposed by the victorious Charles X in the Peace 
of Roeskilde (February, 1658). The Treaty, by which each of the 
two Northern Powers renounced any alliance hostile to the other and 
closed the Sound to any fleet hostile to both, was a diplomatic vic- 
tory for Cromwell and his agent Meadowe, though followed neither 
by a Suedo-English treaty of alliance nor by any other approach to 
the idea of a Protestant League. The Dutch, who could not but re- 
gard it in the light of a discomfiture, and notwithstanding the efforts 
of de Witt, drew back from tlae conclusion of a defensive alliance 
with England and France (though they nominally accepted English 
mediation with Portugal about Brazil). 

When at last (June, 1658) after the brilliant victory on the Dunes, 
in which Cromwell’s soldiery took part, Dunkirk capitulated and was 
placed by Mazarin in English hands, his policy was seen to have, at 
last, with England’s aid prevailed over Spain. This was made mani- 
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fest by the Elective Capitulation signed by the Head of the German 
Habsburgs before he assumed the Imperial Crown as Leopold I — a 
Capitulation which marked the isolation of Spain. It was followed 
by the League of the Rhine (August, 1658), which, though, in the 
end, redounding to the advantage of France (against whom nearly all 
national feeling had died out), closed any prospect of a participation 
of the German Princes. in a Protestant league against the House of 
Austria. 

Before the success of Mazarin’s designs thus encouraged France 
and her King to look forward hopefully to the developments of the 
future, Oliver Cromwell died (September 2nd, 1658), with the high 
hopes and aspirations unfulfilled, of which his foreign policy at no 
time lost sight — sometimes almost suddenly recurring to them. With 
the Dutch he had, largely owing to de Witt’s single-minded efforts, 
kept the peace; but his patience was sorely tried, not only from first 
to last by the old trade grievances, but in the end also by the violent 
action of Charles X of Sweden, who had broken through the Treaty of 
Roesldlde and was manifestly intent on incorporating the Danish 
dominions into one great Scandinavian monarchy. The Dutch, here- 
upon, determined on the relief of Copenhagen; and it was widely 
believed in Europe that Cromwell was an accomplice in the present 
designs of “the King of the North” in expectancy. What is certain 
- is that Cromwell’s design of a twofold Northern Alliance was in 
ruins, and that the danger of a breach with the United Provinces, to 
avoid which was a more difficult, as well as a more important part of 
the same general policy, was greater than ever. The chief balance to 
this twofold political failure — apart from the acquisition of Jamaica, 
and its maintenance in the teeth of the efforts of Spain and her ad- 
joining possessions — ^was the success of the Anglo-French Alliance 
in Flanders, and the actual tenure of Dunkirk, Yet no survey of the 
Protector’s foreign policy and its results could rest satisfied with a 
reference to its material gains; the power of the country was now 
acknowledged by fiiend and foe alike, and known, at home as well 
as abroad, in Colonies and in Motherland, to be largely the product of 
the religious zeal 'which, resting in the last resort upon his army, he 
had inspired in the Government personified in him. 

No change of principle or method in this foreign policy could be 
in question during the months of domestic faction and civil strife 
which ensued after the great Protector’s death and brought the Puritan 
Revolution to a close. With the Restoration, the foreign policy of 
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England, although no longer animated by the religious convictions 
and aspirations that held possession of Oliver’s soul, underwent no 
such complete revulsion as might have a priori been supposed. In 
1659, the Peace of the Pyrenees was at last concluded between France 
and Spain; and, while any possibility of a future union between the 
Spanish and the French Crowns^ was at present ignored by Spain, 
Spain was left so weak that her efforts to recover Portugal proved in 
vain. Nor could the Empire, under its new Plabsburg Chief, revive 
any of its former pretensions to direct the course of European politics, 
wholly dependent as he was (except in his Turkish Wars) upon the 
resources of his own hereditary dominions. But, though the gains of 
France and the losses of Spain had been great, the policy of Lewis 
XIV, professedly conducted after Mazarin’s death (1661) by the 
King himself, with the aid of Mazarin’s pupil and successor, de 
Lionne, called for unremitting vigilance. On the death (in 1665) of 
Philip IV of Spain, Lewis XIV, on behalf of the Infanta his consort, 
pressed her claim to the Spanish Netherlands by “right of Devolu- 
tion,” thus laying bare his desire for the acquisition of, at least, part 
of the Spanish inheritance. The attempt might be prevented by a 
combination of the other Powers against. France, such as was advo- 
cated with extraordinary persistence and resource by the eminent 
Austrian diplomatist Lisola. But for the execution of this the time 
had not yet arrived; and, of the two Powers most directly con- 
cerned, the United Provinces and England, the former, though well 
aware of the French appetite for the Flemish coastline, remained 
under the guidance of de Witt in favour of a pacific attitude, and in 
1662 had concluded a defensive alliance with France. 

It may be that the fact of this Alliance was unknown to, as well 
as left unnoticed by, Charles II and Clarendon, still his Chief Minister, 
and himself generally well inclined to France. They were, at the 
time, much perturbed by the state of the British finances, and all 
the more ready to gratify French national feeling by the sale of 
Dunkirk (1662) — a transaction which afterwards contributed to 
Clarendon’s downfall. For the present, the acquiescence of England 
in the aggressive schemes of France might thus seem assured. The 

^ It can hardly be an error to regard the conditions under which I^ng Philip IV 
accepted Lewis XIV's suit for the hand of the Infanta Maria Teresa — her re- 
nunciation of her rights to the whole Spanish Succession — as illusory, and intended 
to be such. The contention that, in consequence of the local laws of Brabant, this 
renunciation did not apply to the greater part of the Spanish Netherlands, was 
thus, actually or virtually, an afterthought. 
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grov\i:h of political intimacy between the two Governments had been 
marked by the ominous marriage of King Charles IPs sister Henrietta 
to Philip Duke of Orleans. Soon afterwards (May, 1662), Charles IPs 
own marriage with the Infanta Catharine of. Portugal, as placing 
England in direct antagonism to Spanish interests, and therefore in 
accord with those of France, amounted to a resumption, in its most 
important issue, of the foreign policy of Cromwell. The policy of 
Charles was in accordance with that of the Protector in conciliating 
the mercantile interest by showing hostility to Spain, with a view to 
keeping hold of Jamaica, while at the same time securing access to 
the East Indies by the proposed cession of Bombay as part of the 
Infanta’s dowry. Thus, after some vacillation on the part of Charles II, 
the marriage was concluded which, in the end, brought to Portugal, 
with England’s aid, the recognition of her independence by Spain 
and to England the beginnings of her Indian Empire. 

The adherence of England to the policy of France might now 
seem a working entente, while amicable relations had continued 
between the dominant party in the United Provinces and the French 
Government. But material interests and popular feeling combined, 
as of old, to keep asunder the two Maritime Powers, with both of 
whom France desired to remain on friendly terms. There had been 
acts of aggression on both sides, in America and in Africa; and in 
1664, notwithstanding the unwillingness of King Charles II, Eng- 
land and the United Provinces were again at war. For a time, it 
seemed as if 'the continuance of hostilities might be transitory; for 
the course of the War was favourable to England; and in Holland 
the republican party continued to desire peace. But, before long, 
the catastrophic events of the years 1665-6, and the continuance of 
the contest at sea, made the situation one of greater danger and 
difficulty; and, at the same time, the problem of the impending 
action of France overshadowed the Anglo-Dutch War. The death 
of Philip IV of Spain (1665) had decided Lewis XIV to put forward 
the claims of the Infanta his consort to the Spanish Netherlands by 
“right of Devolution”; and with this end in view, he, early in 1666, 
as bound by his defensive alliance with the States-General to take 
their side, declared war against England (January, 1666). But he 
had no intention of preventing either of the combatants, alike reduced 
in naval strength, from concluding a peace which would suit his own 
policy. In this sense, he entered into an agreement with Charles II 
(March, 1667), binding him to abstain from any interference with 
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the action of France in the matter of the Spanish Netherlands, in return 
for an undertaldng that France would abstain from further assistance 
to the Dutch. Safe as he thought himself against England and sure of 
her adversary, his way now seemed clear ; and shortly afterwards, he in- 
vaded the Spanish Netherlands, and the “War of Devolution ” began. 

But, though Charles II wrote to the Queen-mother in France that 
he would not for a year enter into any contention against that country, 
de Witt had already perceived whither the situation was tending, and 
that the future of the United Provinces lay with the designs of Lisola. 
Thus a Peace, though not such a peace as Lewis XIV had had in 
view, was rapidly concluded between the English and the Dutch 
Governments at Breda (July, 1667), which, so far as their colonial 
rivalry was concerned, might perhaps be regarded as a fair com- 
promise. Its European significance consisted in the curb which it 
put upon French aggression, before a more comprehensive effort 
was made in the same direction. 

In January, 1668, when the hand of France lay heavy on the 
Spanish Netherlands, and her King was negotiating in grand style 
with the pacific Emperor (Leopold I) as to the future partition of the 
Spanish inheritance at large, the Treaty called par excellence the 
Triple Alliance was concluded at the Hague. De Witt had, a few 
years earlier, pointed out to Sir Wiliam Temple, the clear-sighted 
English Ambassador there, that the choice for the United Provinces 
lay between two alternatives — a corrupt bargain with France, and 
a fair but effective pressure upon her, which would be impossible 
without the cooperation of England. Very unwillingly, but unable 
to resist the flow of home opinion, to which his policy always re- 
mained sensitive. Charles II instructed Temple to offer a defensive 
alliance between England and the United Provinces, which should 
insist upon peace between France and Spain, on terms allowing 
France to retain what she had conquered in her campaign in the 
Spanish Netherlands, or an equivalent; with a secret proviso that 
the contracting Powers might in the pursuit of their object have re- 
sort to arms. The Triple Alliance, of which Sweden had become a 
member on the day after its conclusion (subsidies being promised 
her as a condition of her accession), was not, in any sense, a final 
settlement of the French design. It was a rebuff, and an exposure of 
the policy of France before the eyes of Europe; but, even within these 
limits and with many reservations as to its effect upon the aggressor, 
it justifies the opinion of Lord Acton, that it was “ the earliest of that 
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series of coalitions which ended by getting the better of the power 
of Lewis XIV, and is therefore a landmark in History.” But, as he 
continues, its extension into a wider European alliance was out of 
the question, and the jealousy between the two mercantile Powers 
concluding it was not one to be removed by politicians. Thus, the 
advance of the French Power (which was fain to outrival both on 
their own ground) was checked, not ended. For the rest, Charles 11 
never ceased to remain in touch with Lewis XIV, and took care to 
minimise to him the significance of the Alliance jubilantly received 
in England. Thus, after some hesitation, Lewis decided to give way, 
and play before Europe the game of moderation (the actual terms of 
the Treaty consisting, indeed, of conditions previously offered by 
himself), which for himself meant a willingness to wait. 

The Peace of ALx-la-Chapelle which followed (May, 1668), and 
‘ which'ended the first stage of the advance of France under Lewis XIV, 
may, therefore, be said to begin the second, which had for its primary 
purpose the isolation, and for its ultimate goal the absorption, of the 
United Provinces. To effect this, an intimate connexion and coopera- 
tion between France and England became imperatively necessary; 
and to subserving the policy of which this was the cardinal principle, 
Charles, primarily intent on the interests of his monarchical power 
and of his purse, now wholly lent himself. 

The Secret Treaty of Dover, successfully negotiated by Henrietta 
Duchess of Orleans in 1670, was, therefore, merely a successful 
manoeuvre for binding down Charles to a line of action after his own 
heart, in the prosecution of which he had sought to engage from the 
very day of the conclusion of the Triple Alliance. The new feature 
added to it — the promised conversion, at his own time, of King Charles 
himself to Rome — ^was, on the above condition, most attractive to 
him, but hardly of supreme consequence to Lewis XIV, who, like his 
predecessors, had shown little repugnance to Protestant Alliances. 
It was not mentioned or reckoned as an item on either side of the 
money bargain in the version of the Treaty brought home from Paris 
by Buckingham, which alone was signed by the Protestant members 
of the Cabal {le Traite simule). For the rest, the Treaty, in both its 
versions, bound Charles to the policy of his Ally both in the immediate 
and in the remoter future — i.e. Lewis was to have the assistance of 
England both in making war upon the Dutch, and, eventually, in 
securing the whole of the Spanish inheritance. The partners in the 
Treaty were to endeavour to obtain the adherence to it of Sweden 
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and Denmark, or of at least one of these States, and of the Elector of 
Brandenburg and other Princes. 

In the meantime, the Triple Alliance having, as a matter of course, 
fallen to pieces, though not till after its members had resolved on an 
agreement guaranteeing the subsequent Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
de Witt and Lisola drafted the hoped-for expansion of the Alliance 
into a wide European league. The proposal was inevitably rejected 
by Charles II, whose immediate efforts against the republican regime 
in the United Netherlands had been met by the nomination of Prince 
William III of Orange to the stadholderate of five of the Provinces, 
with the expectancy of that of Holland and Zeeland on the day of 
his coming of age. Before, however, that day arrived, the Secret 
Agreement with France had come into operation: the Declaration 
of Indulgence, into which the King’s religious undertakings had for 
the present shrunk, had been proclaimed; and, a few days later 
(March, 1672), the English Declaration of War against the United 
Provinces appeared, outrunning, like a jackal, that of France. The 
foreign policy of Charles II, at once timid and treacherous, had at 
last come into the open. This and his home policy were not so much 
detached from each other as antithetically mixed. For he was anxious, 
above all things, for the retention of the Throne Which, after so long 
an exile, he had secured ; and yet he was secretly averse from what was 
at bottom, though by no means consistently, the national policy to- 
wards foreign Powers whose motives he, unlike Cromwell, perfectly 
understood and whose action he was often personally disposed to 
support. 

Thus, in the War which from 1672 to 1674 they had to sustain 
against England as well as against France, the United Provinces were 
left without an Ally (except the Elector of Brandenburg, who soon 
found it necessary to secure himself by a separate Peace). Sweden, 
under its youthful King Charles XI, had been early detached from 
the Triple Alliance, and in April, 1673, when the French had already 
invaded the Free Netherlands, had concluded an Alliance with 
France, and another with England, promising her (in this strangely 
inverted triple compact) Swedish help in the case of any attack “for 
the sake of France.” 

The French invasion of the United Provinces in 1672 had seemed 
to justify die self-confidence of Lewis XIV, till after the murder of 
the brothers de Witt, and the committal of the fortunes of the Pro- 
vinces to the guidance of their young Stadholder William III of 
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Orange, the Dutch people had made a heroic stand behind their 
wall of waters. The bellicose English feeling against them, stimulated 
by factious invective such as Shaftesbury’s, was dying out. Our share 
in tlie War had brought no laurels, and no East India fleet spoils, to 
our navy ; and public feeling was becoming strongly agitated against 
France. Meanwhile, the desire of the other European Powers to 
bring about tlie restoration of peace in Europe had led to the as- 
sembling of a Peace Congress at Cologne, from which England 
necessarily held aloof, and which came to nothing (1673). diplo- 
matic activity continued; and, while France and England severally 
carried on their secret negotiations with the Dutch for a peace satis- 
factory to dieraselves, the Imperial agents were busily employed on 
the project of a wider combination against the aggression of France, 
whom it was hoped King Charles would, notwithstanding the in- 
fluences surrounding him and his own inclinations, be obliged to 
abandon. 

On tlie acdon of the English Government, hard pressed more 
especially by the Spanish (December, 1673), niuch depended; and 
Charles gave way so far as to indicate that he was prepared to treat 
as to peace with the Dutch on his own account, and without con- 
sulting his Ally. He threw himself on Parliament for the decision of 
a question which, by virtue of his prerogative, it really appertained 
to him to settle, and sought to conciliate parliamentary and popular 
feeling by denying the e.xistence of any Treaty with France beyond 
the “simulated” one. (This suppression had seemed all the more 
desirable after the Test Act agitation and the Catholic marriage of 
the Duke of York, in the same year 1673.) Thus, he allowed himself 
to be detached from the obno.xious Alliance, and the result was the 
conclusion of the Peace of Westminster (February, 1674) between 
England and the United Provinces. 

The conditions of this Treaty were honourable to England as 
well as in other ways satisfactory, so far as her claims on the United 
Provinces were concerned ; but the Secret Article which prohibited 
either Power from allying itself with an adversary of the other bore 
ominously upon the events that were to follow. In the following 
August, the Coalition against France was formed, which included with 
the United Provinces, the Emperor, the King of Spain and the Duke 
of Lorraine, in the confident belief that, besides other Princes, 
England would soon come over to their side — ^and a new era in the 
history of Europe actually began. In this, England at first took only 
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a tentative and, indeed, uncertain part. The Emperor, Leopold now 
declared war upon Lewis ; and France (left with no support but that 
of Sweden, whose neighbour Brandenburg had joined the Coalition) 
resolved on evacuating the Low Countries and turning against 
Franche-Comte and the Palatinate. There, her arms were on the 
whole successful, and Charles II might feel that it was not the losing 
side from which he had been so strongly pressed to turn away. As 
a matter of fact, he had left auxiliary troops with the French army, 
who, by a strange irony of fate, took part in the devastation of the 
Palatinate; but neither this circumstance nor his known personal 
inclinations could incline the Emperor to accept the mediation 
proffered by Charles in the War against France. On the other hand, 
William of Orange, now Hereditary Stadholder and Captain- General 
of the United Provinces, would willingly have accepted such a media- 
tion, and suggested Nymegen for requisite negotiations. But, after 
a series of both parliamentary and diplomatic manoeuvres, the de- 
sign failed and with it, for the present, the attempt to establish a 
dynastic connexion between the English Throne and the Stadholder- 
ate by means of a marriage between William and the Princess 
Mary. But he could bide his time, and firmly stood out against 
Lewis XIV’s endeavour to draw him over to the policy of a separate 
peace between France and the United Provinces. Meanwhile, in 
the same year (1676) Charles signed another Secret Treaty with 
Lewis, binding him by a yearly subsidy to adherence to the French 
alliance. 

Thus what has been well called the period of two foreign policies 
— marked by an impotence due to this duality more than to any one 
other cause — continued into the eventful year 1677 and the beginning 
of the following year. In spite — or partly in consequence — of the 
French successes in the field, the feeling against the Court and its in- 
clination towards France w’as stronger than ever; in the spring of 1677, 
notwithstanding the corruption of the members of the Opposition by 
Lewis XIV, the House of Commons unanimously voted an address 
explicitly hostile to France, Lord-Treasurer Danby being in favour 
of the policy urged by the House. It then refused to grant supplies 
for the defence of the country, unless the King concluded an offensive 
and defensive alliance with the States-General against France and 
for the preservation of the Spanish Netherlands. While Charles now 
began to haggle with his Ally, public feeling rose higher and higher ; 
in the end, Parliament was adjourned, and an addition was made by 
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Lewis to the price he had agreed to pay for the English adhesion to 
his Alliance. 

Charles II, in the pursuit of the policy on which he was bent, had 
many resources ; but they did not include those of an inflexible will and 
of a deeply meditated statesmanship. William of Orange, by whom the 
great change in the foreign policy of England was to be brought 
about, and who was in possession of both these qualities, was, in the 
first instance, called upon to use all the tact and circumspection at 
his command. The proposal was unpopular in the United Provinces 
and suspected in England ; but, with some difficulty, he gained over, 
first the ICing, and then his brother the Duke, to consent to his mar- 
riage with Princess Mary — a step which, as Charles calculated, would 
at least reassure the English people as to his own relations with 
France, without in any way subjecting him to the influence of the 
Prince. 

But tlie effect of the transaction was not long in showing itself. 
Lewis XIV had refused the terms of peace with the Coalition oflfered 
by Charles II as mediator and proffering the return of part of liis 
conquests in the War, including Lorraine. Now, after the Orange 
marriage (November, 1677) the policy of Charles II took a turn — 
which, if carried to its logical consequences, would imply that the 
last link in the European Coalition against Lewis XIV was to be sup- 
plied by the accession of England. The English auxiliary contingent 
in the French army was now actually recalled, and (in January, 1678) 
a Treaty was concluded with die United Provinces, defining the 
French retrocessions on which the Powers must insist. But, when 
Parliament assembled, it went even further in the conditions to be 
imposed on France, demanding that the Peace of the Pyrenees should 
be made the basis of the intended settlement, and that, in the mean- 
time, all trade with France should cease. ICing Charles, though called 
upon by Parliament to inform it of the state of his Alliances, this 
time held to his view of his prerogative, and ventured to enter into 
a private negotiation with Lewis XIV, offering in return for yet 
another subsidy to modify in his favour the peace terms demanded. 
They were accordingly presented to the Powers at Nymegen (April, 
1678), but rejected by them; and England found herself in the 
unfortunate position of standing definitely on neither side in the 
contest. 

She had before her, on the other hand, the prospect of a new con- 
flict as to her foreign policy between Crown and Parliament, in which 
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the latter went so far as to bid the King disband his army or break 
with France. He determined to settle the matter by promising 
Lewis XIV, in return for the consolidated subsidy, to preserve 
neutrality in case of the rejection by the Coalition of the French 
terms of peace. 

On August loth, 1678, Lewis XIV having at last signified his 
unconditional assent to the territorial arrangements demanded of 
him, the Peace of Nymegen was signed between France, Spain and 
the United Provinces. But Charles II, who was, through Temple, 
acting as Mediator at the Conference, declined to append his signature, 
or to enter into any further understanding with the Emperor and 
Spain. Thus, largely by the inaction (or double-faced action) of the 
English policy, Lewis had in the Peace obtained Franche-Comte and 
sixteen fortified places in the Spanish Netherlands, and (since no 
compromise could be mooted on this head) kept Lorraine in his 
hands for the present. So far as English foreign policy was concerned, 
Lewis XIV replied to the congratulations of Sunderland on behalf 
of his master, and to his claim of a share in the result as due to the 
action of England, that he regarded himself no longer under any 
treaty obligation towards her. The great advance of France towards 
a complete predominance in the affairs of Europe, in which consists 
the real significance of the Treaties of Nymegen, had thus been 
effected neither against England nor through her aid. The ratification 
of the Treaties by the States-General and other Powers was long 
delayed, and (so strong was public feeling in England) Temple joined 
William of Orange in impeding it. But, in the end, the work of 
pacification was accomplished (1679) ; and, by a series of agreements 
with which no one concerned in them was content, Europe had 
secured a breathing-time. It was within this breathing-time that 
English foreign policy at last freed itself from the duplicity which 
had beset it through the personal designs — hesitating in the case of 
Charles II, but persistent in both him and his brother. A statesman 
had come to the front who viewed the course of European politics 
from an international as well as from a national point of view, yet 
who stood too near the Throne of England for his political future to 
admit of being dissociated from hers. 

The ink was hardly dry on the Nymegen Treaties when Lewis 
XIV’s operations against the Empire began; and, in 1686, the Em- 
peror Leopold I, on behalf of the Empire, concluded w'ith Spain and 
Sweden the League of Augsburg, countenanced by Pope Innocent XL 
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This League forms another landmark in this age of coalitions. But 
England, notwithstanding the Orange marriage (November, 1677) 
was still out of the reckoning. Charles H, after being harassed by 
the exploitation of the Popish Plot, was even more nearly touched 
by the Exclusion Bill agitation (1679-81). Plis increased estrange- 
ment from Lewis XIV, after an attempt at an understanding on the 
old lines, actually led to an Anglo-Spanish Alliance (1680). While 
the tortuous diplomacy of the French King aimed at rendering the 
breach between Charles and his subjects impassable, the States- 
General (without the interference of William of Orange), urged him 
to relinquish his opposition to the Exclusion Bill. But he was en- 
couraged by the conservative reaction in Church and State of his 
last years to go his own way, trusting, in the last instance, to the 
support of Lewis XIV. As the Continental policy of Lewis grew 
more and more aggressive, Charles gave repeated proofs of his reso- 
lution to persist in his non-intervention in European affairs, and 
turned a deaf ear to the appeal made to him to take part in the de- 
fence of Vienna against the Turk (1682). Thus, Charles II quitted 
the scene, without having changed the “system” of foreign policy 
— ultimate dependence upon France and refusal to enter into a 
European combination against her — to which, with the occasional 
semblance of divergences, he had adhered throughout his inglorious 
reign. 

Near its close (in February, 1684) Charles II supported new pro- 
posals for peace made by Lewis XIV to the States-General, which 
were denounced by William of Orange and rejected by a majority in 
favour of continuing to aid Spain in the defence of the Spanish 
Netherlands. When, in the following August, the Truce of Ratisbon 
left France in possession for twenty years of her acquisitions (the 
so-called reunions) made up to 1681, and. of Strassburg, as well as 
of Luxemburg, more recently captured, Charles 11 , in his desire for 
peace, promised the Imperial Ambassador to guarantee the agree- 
ment ; though Lewis XI V’s intention of ultimately keeping what he 
had gained could be no secret to him. The importance of this double- 
faced course both for him and his successor is manifest. His own 
end, however, was close at hand (he died on February i6th, 1685). 
By receiving, at the last, the Sacraments of the Church of Rome, he 
had kept at least part of his bond with France. For the rest, he 
had, during the last ten years of his reign, preserved the peace of 
England, at the cost of refusing to throw such weight as she still 
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possessed into the scale of the only policy by which tranquilliiy could 
be permanently restored to Europe. If his policy is viewed as a 
whole, it must be said to have found no other way of deferring the 
catastrophe of his dynasty, than that of depressing the English 
monarchy to the position of a vassal State. 

The event to which Lewis XIV had looked forward so hopefully 
— the accession of the Catholic James II to the English Throne — ^was 
to prove the final cause of the French ascendancy in Europe. At 
first, King James seemed not unwilling to come to an understanding 
with the Prince of Orange, and through him with the States-General. 
But the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which was judged very 
differently in different parts of the Catholic world, certainly had the 
effect of constituting the Prince, in the public eye, the representative 
of Protestant feeling against the King’s Catholic sympathies and 
policy. Thus, though neither King James nor the nation paid much 
attention to the course of foreign affairs, the suspicions of an under- 
standing between him and the Kdng of France soon spread, and 
William of Orange continued, to the best of his ability, to cement 
the defensive league of the other Powers. James IPs home policy — 
blind from the point of view of the preservation of his Throne — 
was, like his foreign policy, shortsighted, except on the supposition 
that he had made up his mind to follow France in any event. In 
April, 1687, he issued the fatal Declaration of Indulgence, and, in 
August of the same year, he declined the Emperor’s request that he 
should guarantee the Truce of August, 1684. Yet, to make his iso- 
lation more complete, he incensed the States-General by attempting 
to recall his regiments in their service, while seeking to form a body 
of disbanded Catholic officers with the approval of Lewis XIV. The 
Dutch saw through the intrigue; and William of Orange could thus 
lay before the States-General a plan for offensive operations against 
his father-in-law’s Throne. 

Yet, while he was engaged in these manoeuvres, he had still dis- 
believed in war being made upon him by the United Provinces ; and 
had continued his course of government at home. The birtlr of the 
Prince of Wales (June loth, 1688) had only served to heighten the 
public distrust in the King. On tire day of the acquittal of the Seven 
Bishops (June 29th), the invitation to the Prince of Orange was issued, 
and the last stage in the catastrophe of the Stewart Throne began. 
From this moment till the assumption of the royal power by William 
and Mary, it is idle to speak of an English foreign policy. But though 
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by his declaration to the States- General, on September 9th, 1688, the 
French Ambassador formally identified his Sovereign with the pre- 
servation of the Throne of James II, the latter declined King Lewis’ 
proposal of a joint war on the part of England and France against the 
United Provinces; nor is there any reference to it in the Prince of 
Orange’s famous Declaration. 


Ill ' 

William of Orange, one of the most far-sighted of great statesmen, 
had, so far back as 1686, taken counsel with a contemporary Prince 
who, in this respect, most resembled him, the Elector Frederick 
William of Brandenburg (already the leading State of Protestant 
Germany), as to an invasion of England. In 1688, William had sent 
word to the Great Elector that the moment had come ; but Frederick 
William died in 1688, before the sailing of the expedition. His suc- 
cessor (afterwards King Frederick I in Prussia) undertook to cover 
the United Provinces on its departure; his brother-in-law, Land- 
grave Charles of Hesse-Cassel, followed suit; and, soon afterwards, 
the Liineburg Dukes (Duke Ernest Augustus only indirectly) took 
part in the enterprise. Prince George Frederick of Waldeck, whose 
masterly diplomacy had been invaluable to William of Orange in 
preparing the great stroke, was named by him his vicegerent in the 
Stadholderate during his absence. 

The object of William’s invasion was the object of his life — the 
preservation of the independence of the United Provinces, which, as 
their Stadholder only, and in uncertain relations with England, it 
had been beyond his power to guard effectively, but which, when in 
assured control of both countries, he felt confident of securing. The 
final warrant of success in the accomplishment of his life’s task would 
be the formation of the Grand Alliance against France, at which 
William had long been aiming, and which was now consummated in 
fact (though in name not till near the close of his reign). The Declara- 
tion of War by England against France was the work of William; for 
Lewis XI Y, even after James II and his 'consort had found a refuge 
with him, preferred to avoid open war; and William’s opportunity 
was the landing of James, with French support, in Ireland (April, 
1689), The Treaty of Offensive and Defensive Alliance between the 
Emperor and the Dutch Republic was concluded (May), after ICing 
William had announced to the Emperor his accession to the English 
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Throne, and had declared his readiness to adhere to all the Treaties 
of Alliance in existence between the United Provinces and the Em- 
pire. Its object was stated to be the reestablishment of the Pacifica- 
tions of Westphalia and of the Pyrenees — i.e. the retrocession by 
France of all her subsequent territorial acquisitions. In a Secret 
Article, the Contracting Powers eventually promised their armed 
support of the Imperial claims for the whole of the Spanish inheri- 
tance. The Treaty, also, provided for the adhesion to it of England. 
Though Spain, Duke Victor Amadeus of Savoy, and the Princes of 
the Empire afterwards joined the Alliance, they neither signed the 
Treaty nor, so far as we know, were aware of this Secret Article. In- 
asmuch, however, as it provided for the mutual support of those who 
joined in it against the Crown of France and its adherents, it implied 
a guarantee of the existing tenure of the English Throne. In a word, 
the Alliance of 1689 amounted to an anticipation of the Grand Alli- 
ance of 1701-3, and was by no means a mere repetition of the League 
of Augsburg of 1686. The critical importance of the 1689 Alliance in 
the history of European politics can, therefore, hardly be exaggerated^. 
When (on September 9th) King William, without submitting the 
Treaty of Alliance of May 12th to Parliament, without even re- 
quiring the signature of it by any Minister of State, signed his own 
Act of Adhesion to it, he, in effect, guaranteed the restoration and 
the preservation of the Peace of Europe, and once more placed England 
in the forefront of those who barred the way to the assailant Power. 

Although, in the ensuing conflicts, Lewis XIV kept no ally stedfast 
to the end but the Ottoman Turk, and although the only member of 
the League whom, quite at the last (1696), he succeeded in buying off 
was Savoy, the Peace of Ryswyk (1697) could not be regarded with 
satisfaction by his leagued adversaries. Yet, although, by this Peace, 
he lost nothing that he had held at the time of the commencement 
of the struggle organised against him by William, the French advance 
had at that point been decisively arrested, and the recognition by 
Lewis XIV at Ryswyk of William’s tenure of the English Throne 
proved which Power had taken the lead among those opposed to the 
‘ Grand Monarch’s ’ aggression. 

In the actual Ryswyk negotiations, no reference had been made 
to any secret undertaldng as to the eventual treatment of the Spanish 

' Nor must the fact, though incidental only, be overlooked, that it Imally 
abandoned the recognition of difference of religious confession as a determining 
element in international agreements; albeit appeal continued, from time to time, to 
be made on the one side or the other to confessional sympathies and atitipathica. 
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inheritance. But Lewis XIV — though historians differ as to whether 
he then had any serious design of adhering to the compact — had, so 
far back as January, 1668, concluded an actual Treaty of Partition 
of the Spanish monarchy with the Emperor. Thus, the idea of a 
Partition was no novelty; it could hardly fail to come to the front 
in a period of European politics during which neither side was pre- 
pared to contemplate the appropriation of the whole inheritance by 
a single claimant; and it became a question of practical politics, so 
soon as King William’s statesmanship addressed itself to this solu- 
tion. He had to use great caution, for he knew how slow English 
politicians are in “taking up” questions of the future, more especi- 
ally in the field of foreign policy; and he was, also, aware that public 
opinion in his English kingdom was far less interested in the em- 
ployment of its forces in foreign offensive warfare than in the reduc- 
tion of the standing army at home. To William III, the idea of a 
partition of the Spanish monarchy, i.e. of an arrangement whereby, 
on the extinction of the Spanish Habsburgs in the male line, the 
distribution of their inheritance should not unsettle the Balance of 
Power in Europe, and above all not unsettle it in favour of France, 
was of the essence of the result to be aimed at. To Lewis XIV, it 
was nothing but a pis alter solution, when he found it impossible, at 
an earlier or later date, to secure the whole inheritance for France. 
The logical position,' in view of the result contemplated by Lewis, 
v/as that of William ; but the policy which reckoned with arguments 
coming home to national feeling, and which, considering the possi- 
bility of unexpected incidents, had time on its side, was that of his 
adversary. This judgment seems borne out by the actual sequence 
of events, here only noticed in so far as they concern the history of 
English foreign policy in particular. 

What is usually called the First Partition Treaty — the first, i.e. 
of which William III shared the responsibility — ^was concluded by 
him with Lewis XIV in 1698. By it, the bulk of the Spanish in- 
heritance — ^viz. Spain, the Spanish Netherlands, and the West Indies 
— ^was, on the death of Charles II, to fall to his great-grand-nephew, 
the Electoral Prince Joseph Ferdinand of Bavaria; but the Two 
Sicilies, with Guipuscoa, were to pass to the Dauphin Lewis of France, 
and the Milanese to the Archduke Charles, son of the Emperor 
Leopold by his third wife. This arrangement, though seeming to go 
some way towards meeting the principle of the Balance of Power, 
was, as a matter of fact, more in the French than in the Austrian 
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interest, and would hardly have been favoured by William III, but 
for the critical condition of his own affairs at home. It was, how- 
ever, frustrated by the death of the Electoral Prince in January, 1699; 
and, about a year later, a second scheme was devised by Lewis and 
William, in which the Austrian claims were necessarily treated after 
a different fashion, but still so as to indicate the desire of Lewis to 
show regard for the principle of European policy upheld by William 
III. The Archduke Charles was now to receive Spain, while the 
Netherlands and all the Spanish Colonies, together with the Two 
Sicilies and the Milanese (to be ultimately exchanged for Lorraine) 
were to be the share of France — ^not perhaps the lion’s share, but 
something not altogether unlike it. The scheme was rejected by the 
Emperor — ^from what motives, it is not quite easy to decide — and 
was profoundly unpopular in Spain, where the indivisibility of the 
monarchy had become an article of popular faith. The ambition of 
Lewis XIV, hereupon, throwing over any further consideration of 
schemes of partition, exercised all possible pressure in the French 
interest on the Spanish Sovereign, now near the close of his days. 
He died (in November, 1700), shortly after signing a will, in which, 
in accordance with Spanish sentiment and with the approval of Rome, 
he left the whole Spanish monarchy to Philip Duke of Anjou, the 
second grandson of Lewis XIV. As such, he would not, in the 
ordinary course of events, succeed to the Throne of France; should 
he, however, come to stand next in the French Succession, and accept 
that position, the Spanish monarchy was to pass to his younger 
brother, the Duke of Berry. To this testamentary disposition tlie 
Kin g of France agreed in the teeth of the certain opposition of the 
House of Austria ; and there could be no doubt as to the action with 
regard to it of England and of the United Provinces — so long as 
they were under the joint guidance of William III. 

Although religious motives cooperated, it had been the com- 
mercial interests of his country which had induced Oliver Cromwell 
to challenge the still unrelinquished claims of Spain to oceanic rule. 
Sdll more definite was the conviction of the ICing-StadhoIder that 
England and the United Netherlands w'ere alike menaced in the very 
foundations of their future prosperity by the prospect of the Power of 
Spain falling under the control of that of France. The fact that French 
aggressive ambition was now rising to its height had led William IH 
to adopt irrevocably the policy carried on by him consistently since 
the Alliance of 1689. It had entered into no new phase when the 
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Spanish Succession question came to the front. Public opinion in 
England had cared little for the Partition schemes, and might, as 
time went on, have rested content with a provision for the perpetual 
separation of the French and Spanish Crowns; and in Amsterdam 
the funds rose on Philip of Anjou’s acceptance of Charles II’s in- 
heritance. But William’s statesmanship was not to be checkmated 
in the midst of the game; and the action of Lewis XIV speedily 
* justified the attitude maintained by him and Grand-pensionary 
Heinsius. While formally reserving the French rights of the Duke 
of Anjou, Lewis XIV ordered his troops to lay hands on the Barrier 
Towns and (1701) promised to the dying James II to recognise his 
son as his successor. 

The Emperor Leopold I, after at once protesting against the 
Will, entered into negotiations with William III, and began war in 
Italy on his own account in the summer of 1701. Early in the same 
year, an Alliance was contracted with Denmark. And, though the 
Empire did not formally declare war until a year later, the Coalition 
of 1689, of the direction of whose operations the lead was from the 
first assumed by England and the United Provinces, was renewed 
on September 7th, 1701. The limits to which the stipulations of this 
Treaty, the Grand Alliance Treaty proper, were restricted should be 
carefully noticed, if the policy of William III is to be rightly judged. 
It did not, like the Secret Article of the Treaty of 1689, insist on 
the right of the Austrian claimant to the whole Spanish inheritance ; 
it merely demanded for him, as a due satisfaction, the Spanish pos- 
sessions in Italy. On the other hand, while France was in no cir- 
cumstances to acquire any Spanish Colonies in America, the question 
of the addition of any of these to the English or Dutch Colonies was 
left to depend on the course of tlie War. No express reference was 
made to the future occupancy of the Spanish Throne; except that 
France and Spain were never to be under the same Sovereign. A 
clause was added to the effect that no peace should be concluded by 
the parties to the Alliance, till England had received satisfaction for 
the insulting recognition of the Stewart Pretender by the King of 
France. These conditions, to a large extent, coincide with those 
afterwards — at the end of the great War of the Spanish Succession — 
secured at the Peace of Utrecht. Thus, the statesmanship responsible 
for engaging England and the United Provinces in the great struggle 
was essentially of a piece with that of the Ministers who brought it 
to a conclusion. The “War of the Spanish Succession” was fought 
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by the Maritime Powers, and by England in particular, for ends 
with which the actual satisfaction of the claims to that Succession 
was only in so far concerned, that France was to be prevented from 
succeeding to the Spanish dominions in the Netherlands, and be- 
coming the leading Mediterranean, and a great Colonial, Power. 
These latter were the interests ultimately at stake, and through its 
care for them the policy of William III itself takes its place within 
the general course of British foreign policy. 

The accession of Queen Anne was, in itself, favourable to the 
prospects of a War on the issues of which the whole foreign policy 
of her reign concentrated itself. The national support indispensable 
for its victorious prosecution was assured by her having inherited 
an ancestral Throne, and being both an Englishwoman by birth and 
(as now required by law) a Protestant. On the Act of Settlement 
(1701) rested, also, the nation’s assurance against being involved with- 
out the consent of Parliament in any war on behalf of its sovereign’s 
foreign possessions from which it desired to keep aloof. Thus, the 
conservatism of the nation rallied round her, and made legislation 
possible under her which her predecessor had in vain sought to bring 
about. It included the Act of Union with Scotland (1707), which, 
though it did not put an end to Jacobitism, was essential to the 
future of Great Britain as a European Power. And, at the very time 
when our national political life was definitively adopting the system 
of party government, a practical conjunction between the more 
moderate men of both the parties in the State enabled the Queen’s 
Government, for a number of years, to carry on with e.vtraordinary 
success the War actually in progress. 

A great war, extending over several years, almost inevitably be- 
comes an evolutionary process, testing, at each successive stage of it, 
the statesmanship which directs its course. The primary purpose of 
England and the United Provinces when, in 1701, setting on foot 
the Alliance, in which they had been successively joined by Denmark 
(1701), the Emperor (1701), the Empire (1702), Portugal (1703) and 
Savoy (1703), had been, as was seen, to prevent the union at any 
time of the French and Spanish monarchies, or the transfer of the 
kingdom of Spain itself, to the reigning Plouse of France, without 
providing any suitable compensation for the House of Austria. In 
other words, the maintenance of Balance of Power had been tiie pri- 
mary object of the last great achievement of William Ill’s foreign 
policy. But, so early as 1703, the Emperor Leopold I renounced 
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with great solemnity his claims, and those of his elder son Joseph, to 
the Spanish inheritance, declaring that they scrupled to unite it with 
■ the hereditary dominions of their own line. The attempt, however, 
of the English Government, about the same time, to supplement the 
Grand Alliance Treaty by a declaration that no part of the Spanish 
monarchy should at any time come under the rule of any member of 
the House of Bourbon, failed, because of a difference on another point, 
. Soon afterwards (1704), the Austrian claimant himself appeared on 
' . the scene, where he called himself Charles III ; but his progress was 
slow, though Gibraltar was soon taken by an English fleet. On the 
other hand, Marlborough’s great victory of Blenheim, in the same 
year, ended a long period of unbroken French military ascendancy; 
and in 1705, though the English Government, on good terms with 
Marlborough and Godolphin, was vigorously prosecuting the War, 
the idea of Peace was mooted. In August, 1706, Lewis XIV made his 
■ first serious overtures to the States- General, offering them a good 
Barrier and suggesting the recognition of Archduke Charles’ tenure 
of Spain proper, if he would agree to Philip’s sovereignty over all her 
Italian dominions. But Heinsius ascertained from Marlborough that 
the English Government would not now listen to the thought of a 
Partition, and that, if desirous of a satisfactory Barrier, the Dutch 
must act with the rest of the Allies. On the other hand, the party 
now in entire control of British foreign policy, in December, 1707, 

• passed in the House of Lords an (amended) resolution, that no Peace 
would be honourable or safe that allowed the House of Bourbon to 
; retain possession of any part of the Spanish monarchy^. Thus in 1709 
after Oudenarde (1708), Lewis felt forced to assent to the peace 
terms of the Allies, so far as the surrender of the entire Spanish 
monarchy ; but he could not bring himself to give the required pro- 
mise of joining hands with the Allies, should it prove necessary, in 
enforcing their demand upon his grandson. It is, assuredly, to the 
credit of Marlborough’s good sense, that he regarded this condition 
as unreasonable; but he allowed himself to be overruled by Heinsius 

^ Though they form a curious chapter in the history of our foreign policy in 
this period, it must suffice merely to refer to two among the diplomatic efforts 
made on both sides to extend the range of the War, so as to include Northern 
Europe in its complications. Marlborough was not successful in moving King 
\ Frederick I in Prussia out of his neutrality; but (at Altranstadt, in 1708) he per- 
, suaded Charles XII of Sweden to abandon the idea of entering, with the aid of 
’ France, on the task of liberator of Protestant Germany, which had of old been 
> taken upon himself by Gustavus Adolphus. (The Pretender’s attempt, in the 
same year, at invading Scotland with a French force broke down.) 
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time, Lewis XIV had himself regarded such an event as undesirable 
in the interests of France, so that Bolingbroke had accordingly been 
induced to revive an alternative plan (in favour of Savoy). But, in 
itself, the policy ultimately approved and accepted by Great Britain 
was, in the circumstances, definite and moderate, as well as consistent 
with the principles to vindicate which she had entered into the 
War. 

We must, however, pass from the special question of the Spanish 
Succession to the general results of the War to which it gave its 
historic name, as affecting the political future of the world, and of 
Great Britain in particular. France came forth from the struggle, no 
longer the arbitress of the destinies of Europe — exhausted, though 
(as in later periods of seeming decline in her national life) not beyond 
recovery ; but more closely connected than before with Spain, though 
not by a personal or institutional union. Spain herself was sinking 
into a European Power of the secondary order, though by no means 
without hopes of a partial recovery of her former external (Italian) 
possessions, as well as of a beneficial change in her administrative 
system. To tlie Empire, France would have to yield up some, but 
not all, of her spoils when the Emperor concluded his own Peace, 
which he preferred to postpone, and by which he would be left in 
possession of the now “Austrian” Netherlands — the least-desired by 
him of his reextended dominions (Sicily falling to Savoy). The 
United Provinces, who had played their game with characteristic 
persistency, by the so-called Third Barrier Treaty in 1715 negotiated 
with the Imperial Government, and guaranteed by Great Britain, 
finally entered into possession of the full military security which had 
been their primary object in declaring and carrying on the War. 
Necessarily, their influence in the counsels of the Allies had sunk, 
in consequence of the change of Sovereign in England, and afterwards 
through the collapse of the Whig Government; but though they, 
afterwards, to some extent, recovered this influence, the time had 
passed for them to play a leading part in European pohtics; for, 
while tlieir merchantmen still outnumbered those of any other 
country, they were certainly falling behind as a Naval Power. 

The inheritance of Charles II of Spain had included a Colonial 
dominion far more extensive than that which had, before the date of 
his decease, been acquired by the Dutch in India and by the English 
in the New World. Had France, unlimited as her aspirations were , 
in this period, been allowed to annex this domain witlv the rest of the 
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Spanish possessions, and to consolidate it with her own Colonial 
settlements, she might have laid the foundations of an empire far 
exceeding, in extent, that afterwards under the sway of Napoleon. 
In this regard, the Treaty of the Grand Alliance (1702) had provided 
that France should never be allowed to take possession of the West 
Indies, or to enjoy any rights of commerce and navigation not granted 
in precisely the same me.isure to Great Britain and the United 
Provinces. In the Utrecht Treaty with Great Britain, the King 
of France untlertook, in even more comprehensive terms, never to 
accept, in favour of his own subjects, any advantage in the 
w.ay of trade or navigation with regard to Spain or her American 
Colonics which should not also be conceded to subjects of other 
Powers. 

As for specifically British questions, w'c remember how, before 
the outbreak of the War of the Spanish Succession, British popular 
feeling had indignantly resented the French autocrat's arrogant inter- 
ference in the matter of the Succession to the Throne of these Islands. 
Thus it was significant as well as appropriate that the earliest article 
in the .•Vnglo-French Treaty concluded at Utrecht should concern 
the difficult and delicate subject of this Succession. Much intrigue, 
more or less secret, in which “persons near the Queen" may or may 
not have had a hand, and of w’hich the object no doubt w'as to di- 
minish the responsibility of Lewis XIV for the observance of the 
undertaking which he w.as about to accept, had preceded its inclusion 
in the Treaty. France recognised the order of Succession established 
by the Act of Settlement (1701) in favour of the issue of Queen Anne, 
or, in default of such, of the House of Hanover. At the same time, 
icing Lewis XIV promised that the son of King James II (“the Old 
Pretender”) should not at any time return within the realm of France, 
whence he had “voluntarily” taken his departure. 

Among the territorial acquisitions accruing to Great Britain from 
the Peace of Utrecht a significance of its own attached to the so-called 
“ Dunldrk Clause”; for the control of the Narrow Seas had long been 
treated as a cardinal principle of English foreign policy. After Dun- 
ldrk had been taken from Spain in 1658 by France and England, and 
placed in the hands of the latter Power, the sale of it to France in 
1662 had aroused great resentment against Charles IPs Government 
and more especially against Clarendon; and additions to the fortifica- 
tions had, beyond doubt, made it a serious menace to the English 
command of the Narrow Seas. In the Treaty of Utrecht, it was 
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stipulated that the King of France should, at his own cost, m per- 
petuum, rase the fortifications of Dunkirk, and fill up its harbour 
within six months. Lewis XIV subsequently showed a palpable 
want of good faith in his manipulation of this clause, and great agi- 
tation was provoked in England by the construction at Mardyke of 
a harbour connected with Dunldrk by a canal and intended to be of 
greater depth than the previous Dunkirk harbour. The Mardyke 
works had to be suspended, and finally when, under the Regency, 
amicable relations obtained between the two Governments, the 
dimensions of the scheme were so reduced as to render it harmless 
{1717). The “Dunkirk Clause” continued to be regarded by British 
Governments as a security in need of careful watching, and the 
question of its observance caused trouble both in 1719 and later^. 
The clause reappears in the chief European Treaties till the 
Peace of Paris in 1783, when its abolition was, at last, obtained by 
France. 

Of far greater importance were the British acquisitions from 
France secured at Utrecht, although, from the nature of the case, 
this fact could only gradually come to be understood, more especially 
by the veiy Power about to enter on a half century’s struggle for the 
preservation of her overseas dominion. After the temporary over- 
throw of French sovereignty in North America, the whole of the 
former province of Acadia was, in the Peace of St Germain (1632), 
restored to the French Crown, and the long contest between English 
and French enterprise (in Newfoundland and elsewhere) seemed to 
have come to an end. In the latter half of the seventeenth century, 
the Colonial ambition of France took a wider flight than it had pre- 
viously pursued, and she claimed, as her Colonial empire, the whole 
region from the mouth of the Mississippi to the Great Lakes and the 
St Lawrence, To this vast dominion was attached the familiar name 
of New France, though it was administered in full accordance with 
the political and ecclesiastical principles of the old country. 

It was, therefore, a notable step towards a transformation of the 
Colonial relations between the two Powers, when, in the Peace of 
Utrecht, Acadia (once more renamed Nova Scotia) was again trans- 
ferred to Great Britain. In a separate article of the Peace, France 
added the cession of Newfoundland and the adjacent islands (c.xcept 
Cape Breton and one or two others, which remained French and were 

^ See W. Michael, vol. a. pp. 236-9. In 1720, an English engineer was residing 
at Dunldrk to invigilate. 
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left in possession of certain rights of fishery^). At the same time, 
Great Britain’s possession was recognised of the wliole island of 
St Christopher’s (St Kitt’s), where the Peace of Ryswyk liad restored 
a bipartite occupation with France. 

On the same day as tlie Utrecht Treaty of Peace between Great 
Britain and PVance was signed a 'Preaty of Navigation and Commerce 
between the two Powers whicli (besides placing them eventually on 
the footing of the most favoured nation) seemed to promise a more 
momentous change thait actually ensued in a most important sphere 
of international maritime law-. Inasmuch as a Treaty of the same 
purport was signed a few weeks later, between France and the States- 
General, these agreements would liave greatly benefitted maritime 
(neutral) commerce, had tliey but been duly observed. Such, how'- 
ever, in spirit, at least, was not the case, certainly not on the part of 
Great Britain, who concluded no similar compact at Utrecht with 
any Power besides France, and the principle of the Anglo-French 
agreement had to await revival, half a century later, w'hcn the aspect 
of things had altogether changed. 

The Peace between Great Britain and Spain, though not con- 
cluded till July 13th, 1713, formed an integral part of the resettle- 
ment of the relations between the Western Powers of Europe. Hence 
it is in this, quasi-supplementary. Treaty that is to be found the 
earliest mention of the fundamental provisions for the prevention of a 
future union on the same liead of the Spanish and the French Crowns; 
while, in further Articles, the King of Spain agrees to the prohibition 
of the transfer to France or any other Power by Spain of any land or 

^ By the exercise of these rigljts, the Frencli fishermen were enabled to carry 
on their trade on a large scale, so much so that, at the time of the Peace of ALx- 
la-Chapelle, it greatly exceeded the British. Hence the long-lived fishery disputes, 
which continued to be a source of mutual vexation, until the Peace of 1763 excluded 
the French altogether from the Gulf of St Lawrence and the Newfoundland waters ; 
and even this proved no permanent settlement. 

• In 1681, when the French navy had risen to a condition of unprecedented 
strength, and the pride of Lewis XIV as its head to a corresponding height of arro- 
gance, a royal ordinance had declared any vessel a fair prize in which should be 
found goods belonging to enemies of France. This ordinance directly controverted 
the principle of “free ship, free goods,” which was so prized by the Dutch, and 
which had been acknowledged by this country in several Treaties — including that 
with France of 1655, as well as by France herself in her Treaty with the Dutch of 
1646. To the practice which, accordingly, prevailed during the following period 
(including that of the War of the Spanish Succession), the Utrecht Treaty opposed, 
so far as Great Britain and France were concerned, the provision that all goods 
(except contraband of war) should be held, even in the case of a vessel proceeding 
to a port belonging to a belligerent, to be covered by the flag of the (neutral) State 
to which such vessels belonged. 
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lordship owned by her in America. (He, also, expressly approves the 
Succession in Great Britain as settled by Act of Parliament.) 

Among the remaining articles in the Anglo-Spanish Treaty stands 
forth that which confirmed the cession by Spain to Great Britain of 
the town, citadel and port of Gibraltar. Of this famous possession 
the retention or abandonment was at different times in the history 
of our foreign policy differently viewed by successive Governments, 
but never in more than one way by pubhc opinion in this country. 
In Spain, the loss and humiliation suffered by the capture (almost 
accidental) of the Lion’s Rock in 1704, led to the investment of 
Gibraltar, in the following winter, by a strong Spanish force, and 
then by a French under Marshal de Tesse. But the resistance was 
successful, and the British hold on the fortress was confirmed by the 
Peace of Utrecht, on condition that, should the British Government 
ever propose to sell or otherwise alienate Gibraltar, the Spanish 
should always have the first refusal of it. By another article of the 
same Treaty, Spain ceded Minorca, which had been taken from her 
by British arms in 1708. But this island, though at first more highly 
prized, from a naval point of view, than Gibraltar, was not destined 
to hold the same continuous place among British conquests. In the 
meantime, while the simultaneous possession of Minorca and Gib- 
raltar satisfactorily secured the future of British trade with the Levant, 
where the French were by far the most dangerous competitors, to 
Spain, in the words of Philip V, a British Gibraltar was “ a thorn in the 
flesh ” ; and the question of its removal could not be a transient one^. 

^ See, for an account of the attempts made in this direction, Michael, voL 11. 
part I, pp. 257-S3. As the peaceable return of Gibraltar to Spain was not likely to 
be made without a quid pro quo (besides the saving of expense), it seems explicable 
why (apart from any personal reason) the thought for a time commended itself to 
the statesmanship of Stanhope — if it did not originate with George I himself. 
Leaving aside the questionable story of Louville’s secret mission, we cannot doubt 
that in 1717, when Stanhope was seeking to obtain the adhesion of Spain to this 
European Alliance, he secretly conamunicated the idea to Dubois, and that he 
returned to it in 1719-20, before he had definitively convinced himself of the re- 
ception with which it would meet in Parliament. He then resolved to identify 
himself with what he had recognised to be an irresistible current of public opinion, 
and made the position clear to the Regent Orl<ians (who was still inclined to 
harp on the idea of the cession), through the new French Amb.isa.Klor Senne- 
terre, and was encouraged, naturally enough, by the Imperial Resident Hofimann 
in his new attitude of non possumui. There was no question of the suggestion being 
discussed at the expected Congress; and as for public opinion in England, any 
return to the policy of a cession would have been utterly scouted. No reference 
need be made here to Richard Cumberland’s futile secret mission to Sp.n'n in X7H0, 
when he was instructed to abstain from .iny mention of the idc.i of a cession, though 
the question was, nouvithstanding, the real cricv in the endeavour to bring about u 
separate Peace between Great Utitain and Sp.iin. After the failure of the great siege. 
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No further provisions or omissions in the Anglo-Spanish Treaty need 
be dwelt upon in the present connexion. The Article securing to 
Great Britain (through the South Sea Company) the Asiento mono- 
poly formerly enjoyed by France, and henceforth by her chief rival 
till she and Spain were once more at war, belongs to a happily 
transient phase of international trade relations; the British abandon- 
ment of the Catalans, whom under cover of an amnesty by King 
Philip the Utrecht settlement left to their fate, was a breach of good 
faith over which a veil must be cast. 

Manifestly, the chief shortcoming of the Utrecht Treaties as se- 
curities of the Peace of Europe lay in the fact that they had been con- 
cluded without the Emperor Charles VI, on behalf and in conjunction 
with whose House the great War had been waged. Perhaps, had the 
campaign of Prince Eugene in 1712, continued by him after the 
Franco-British Armistice, not proved a failure, the Emperor might 
have, from the outset, refused to take any part in the Conferences. 
As it was, they duly opened in the presence of an Imperial Pleni- 
potentiary (Count Sinzendorf); but the capture of Denain further 
increased the confidence of the French negotiators ; and the interests 
of the Empire, notwithstanding the visit of Prince Eugene to London, 
became (as in some nie.isurc did the claims of the United Provinces) 
a matter of relative Indifference to British statesmanship. On the 
evening of the very day of the signature of the Peace bcUveen France 
and Great Britain, the British Plenipotentiaries, the Earl of Strafford and 
the Bishop of Bristol (Robinson) handed to their Imperial colleagues 
the final offer of Lewis XIV, which proposed the Peace of Rys\vyk as 
the basis of the present Treaty, and the Rhine as the frontier-line be- 
tween France and the Germanic Empire. These terms differed widely 
from what France might have proposed a very short time earlier; 
but, though British diplomacy contrived to bring about a few further 
conferences between the Imperial and the French Plenipotentiaries, 
by May, 1713, Sinzendorf and his colleague had quitted Utrecht. 
The bitterness of feeling Avhich ensued might be illustrated from the 
party pamphlets published on both sides; but the Imperialist in- 
vective against the servile submissiveness of British public opinion 

the Peace of Versailles (1783), other\visc not unfavourable to the latter Power, left 
her face to face with an apparently unredeemable loss. Later proposals for making it 
good have been hardly more than speculation. Minorca was recaptured by the 
French in 1756, but restored to Great Britain in the Peace of Paris (1763). The 
island was again subjected to recapture and recovery, before, at Amiens (1802), it 
was definitively given up by Great Britain, to whom, in view of her continued 
occupation of Malta, it had come to be of secondary importance. 
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to the wishes of the Crown missed fire. Continental statesmanship 
had been taught a lesson which it might, to its own advantage, have 
more readily remembered — that British foreign policy was not, as a 
matter of course, under the imperative control either of established 
historical tradition or of supposed commercial interests. 

When, however, before long, the Emperor Charles VI, finding 
himself hemmed in by successive calamities, began to go back upon 
his umvillingness to fall in with the British policy, British diplomacy 
brought about the communications between the French and Imperial 
Commanders-in-Chief which led to the opening of Peace Confer- 
ences at Rastatt (November, 1713). The Peace of Baden (September, 
1714), which finally wound up these negotiations, was concluded 
without the mediation of either Great Britain or Spain being accepted 
by France or the Emperor, whose frontiers were settled on a plan of 
mutual compromise, while the Spanish Netherlands were now de- 
finitively acknowledged to be a possession of the House of Austria. 
British interests had no direct concern with this Peace. On the other 
hand, they were not unaffected by the Supplementary Pacifications 
concluded at Utrecht, in February, 1715, bet^veen Portugal and Spain. 
This Treaty had been long delayed by the unextinguishable hatred 
between the two neighbouring peoples, and, also, by the hopes of 
the Portuguese for better terms than Spain was willing to allow to 
them in requital of their faithful adherence to the Grand Alliance 
throughout the War (which the diplomatic skill of Sir Paul Methuen 
had induced them to join so early as 1703). Portugal, whose Alliance 
with England was but an extension of relations which had now lasted 
for half a century, had, apart from the subsidies paid to her during 
the War, owed much to this Alliance; in return, she had incurred 
considerable losses in its course, including the French capture of 
Rio, with much booty. Yet, as a matter of fact, she was in the Peace 
negotiations left very much to her own efforts, till, at a later stage of 
the negotiations. Great Britain’s leverage was with some effect ap- 
plied on behalf of her faithful Ally. 

Finally, some reference must be made to the “Barrier Treaties,” 
concluded in this period by the Power our Alliance with whom may 
be described as a fundamental part of our whole policy in the War 
and the Peace. Nature had done less than nothing for the Low Coun- 
tries in the way of Barrier; and the French invasion of 1672, which, 
but for the opening of the dykes, might have swept over Holland 
itself, was only stayed by the patriotic efforts of William of Orange, 
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assisted in the following year by Spanish and Imperial troops. The 
clause in the Grand Alliance Treaty giving the United Provinces 
assurance of a Barrier against France, without naming the places 
which should constitute it, had, therefore, led to protracted discus- 
sions between the States-General and the Court of Vienna; and, 
when the latter became aware of the possibility of offei'S of a separate 
peace being made by France to the States, Sinzendorf was sent to 
the I lague (1706) to open negotiations, under the mediation of Marl- 
borough, on the subject of a Barrier 'Freaty. The Austrian point of 
view was that, if the Spanish Netherlands were definitively secured 
to the Austrian claimant, there was no necessity for a Barrier at all; 
while the Dutch had prepared a list of towns that were to form it, 
including Ostend, and at first even Antwerp. .\t this point, British 
interests came into play. A war between Great Britain and the 
United Netlierlands could, as recent history showed, not be regarded 
as absolutely impossible; how then, with such an event in view, could 
these places be permanently committed to Dutch custody.^ When, 
however, the peace negotiations of 1709 broke down, and cordial 
cooperation between the British and Dutch Governments became 
once more imperative, negotiations on the Barrier question were re- 
newed between the two Powers. In these Austria, though one of the 
Powers prim;u'ily interested, took no part; and tlie result was the 
First Barrier 'Freaty (1709), signed by 'Fownshend. The British 
Government undertook to secure for the Dutch the right of garrisoning, 
at their own cost, nine strong places in the Spanish Netlierlands, with 
two others if retaken from the enemy. This Barrier Treaty amounted, 
in point of fact, to a renewal, on conditions more favourable to the 
United Provinces, of the Ofl'ensive and Defensive Alliance between 
them and Great Britain. It was, accordingly, decried with much 
vehemence by the Tory party, soon to return to political power in 
England, where much jealousy and animosity against the Dutch still 
survived and were augmented by what seemed an undue morigeration 
to Dutch interests, so that, in the agitated period of British public life 
that followed, the First Barrier Treaty acted as a constant irritant. 
The Dutch, on their side, had little gratitude to spare for British 
promises; and when, in 1711, Marlborough was dismissed from his 
offices, the States-General, instead of entrusting the command of 
their troops to his successor, the Duke of Ormond, made it over to 
the Commander-in- Chief of the Imperial forces. Prince Eugene. 

Hereupon, in the course of the peace negodations of 1711 and 
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1712, in accordance with the general course of the relations between 
the Powers, the British Government was found prepared to revise 
its previous Barrier Treaty, after such a fashion as considerably to 
reduce its value for the States-General. Several of the Barrier-places 
enumerated in the First Treaty had now been marked out for cession 
to France; and it became necessary for Great Britain to conclude a 
Second Barrier Treaty with tlic States-General, which finally revoked 
the First. By this Second Treaty (January 30th, 1713) the United 
Provinces acquired the right of garrisoning eight places, four of 
diose included in the First (Lille was one of them) being omitted in 
the Second, Military and naval contingents were promised on both 
sides for the maintenance of the Treaty; but the United Provinces 
lost Upper Gelders, which had now' been disposed of to Prussia. 

At Utrecht, as well as afterwards at Rastatt and Baden, the Flouse 
of Austria’s possession of the once “Spanish” Netherlands was con- 
sistently treated as part of the settlement effected. Yet, in all these 
agreements, provision had been made that, undl the States-General 
should have arrived at a satisfactory understanding with the Emperor 
in the matter of their Barrier, they should retain their hold over the 
Austrian Netherlands. To bring about such an understanding, an 
Austro-Dutch Conference was held at Antwerp, once more under 
British mediation. The task was no easy one, especially after the 
Dutch, w'hose influence among the Allies had been much depressed 
during the last four years of Queen Anne, found their position im- 
proved by her death (August ist) and the consequent Governmental 
changes in England, The death of Lewis XIV (September ist, 1715), 
and the accession to power of the Regent Orleans, who was consist- 
ently desirous of maintaining a good understanding with the United 
Provinces, likewise redounded to their advantage. 

The Third Barrier Treaty, concluded November 15th, 1715, 
proved a settlement with which, when it had been with great diffi- 
culty brought to paper, the Dutch had every reason to be satisfied, 
British policy, genuinely interested in the security of the Belgic Pro- 
vinces, in view of the always possible contingency of hostilities with 
France, was naturally inclined to meet the wishes of the Dutch, if 
only because of their guarantee of the now imperilled Protestant 
Succession. But it had been a very far from easy task for British 
statesmanship to seek to reconcile the claims of the United Pro- 
vinces with those of the House of Austria, which had never welcomed 
with any warmth the acquisition of the Catholic Netherlands, though. 
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of course, unable to countenance the idea, soon afterwards started by 
France, of forming them into a neutral State. In November, 1714, 
Stanhope (whose peVsonal influence already counted for much) had 
paid a visit to Vienna, but found no disposition there to yield; 
General (afterwards Earl) Cadogan, however, who followed, proved 
more successful, and, in the end, an arrangement was agreed upon to 
which the Emperor reluctantly gave his assent. The Barrier-places 
were now to number seven, includingNamur,Tournay andYpres (with 
a joint garrison at Dendermondc) ; and Venloo, with a small further 
addition of Flemish territory, was to be transferred to the United Pro- 
vinces. Great Britain (while obtaining for herself certain commercial 
advantages) undertook as Guarantor of the Treaty in all its parts to 
provide a considerable force for the defence of the Barrier by both land 
and sea, and if necessar}^ to declare war against any aggressor. Thus, 
the Dutch had succeeded in securing a well-protected frontier against 
France; while at die same time a relation, which was in a measure 
one of dependence upon them, had been established with the “Aus- 
trian” Provinces. It is therefore not difficult to understand that the 
ratificadons of the Treaty had to undergo considerable delays, on the 
particular causes of which we need not dwell. The Dutch declined, 
as will be seen, to join the Quadruple Alliance dll the Third Barrier 
Treaty should be complete, and, as a matter of fact, dll their joining 
had ceased to matter. Moreover, as was asserted by their neighbours, 
they had at the same dme acquired a pracdcal control of the Belgic 
waterways and (since the Scheldt could at any dme be closed) of 
every port in the country, except Ostend. The delimitation of the 
Netherlands was finally accomplished by a Supplementary Conven- 
don signed at the Hague (December, 1718). As for the House of 
Austria, it had, for the sake (as will be seen) of Bridsh goodwill, 
consented that the fortresses of the territory acquired by it should 
be left, partly at its own cost, in the hands of another Power; so 
that, in course of time, it anxiously sought to exchange this for a less 
remote acquisidon. 

The Treades of Utrecht (to use the term, once more, in its widest 
sense) had thus, taken as a whole, carried out the policy of William 
III, as representing the interests of Great Britain, on the one hand, 
and those of the Netherlands on the other; but had not carried it 
out in full. France had acquired for a member of her royal House, 
though he was no longer included in the Succession to it, part only 
of the inheritance of Charles II ; but this part included what William 
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III had sought to withhold from the French candidate, viz. Spain 
herself. Furthermore, France was deprived of the new vantage- 
ground which she had seized in the Spanish, as against the United 
Netherlands, and which was now, though not without certain in- 
convenient liens, in Austrian hands. Finally, France had formally 
renounced any pretension to interfere with the stability of the British 
Constitutional settlement. So much for the results of the Treaties 
which ended the War of the Spanish Succession. 

What may be called the moral results of that War were due, 
above all, to its actual course, and to its effect on the material resources 
of the Powers engaged in it and upon the relations between them and 
the political system of which they formed part. For the attainment 
of these results, the policy which had originated the War and that 
which directed the Peace were primarily and jointly responsible. 
And more than this : the Peace of Utrecht, though negotiated and 
concluded by a statesmanship in most important respects out of 
harmony with that of the author of the Grand Alliance, was, not less 
than the War itself, in the main Great Britain’s work; and, if it 
failed to gather in fully what the War seemed to have laid at her 
and her Allies’ feet, to her credit was to be placed what, within limits 
deliberately chosen by herself, it achieved for Europe and her de- 
pendencies. In this, as in all but the rarest instances of similar 
magnitude, history is called upon to judge by other standards than 
those of person or party. 


IV 

George I, wise in his generation with a wisdom recalling, in its 
degree, that of the great politician in whose school he had been bred, 
had fully learnt a modern ruler’s primary obligation of moving 
with his times and acting in accordance with their exigencies. Yet, 
although, in his kingdom, he discreetly forbore from interfering with 
the existing system of government, the influence exercised by him on 
British foreign policy was unmistakable. To a considerable extent, 
it subserved Hanoverian interests, and was guided by Hanoverian 
advice, though these, in their turn, in a large measure, coincided with 
the traditions that had come down from the age of the Grand 
Alliance. Thus, while his reign as a whole justified the national 
preference — at first far from assured— of the continued acceptance 
of the Revolutionary settlement to a “Restoration” of the Stewart 
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Pretender, the doubts and jealousies of foreign Governments were 
successfully met by a policy blending national (British) and dynastic 
(Hanoverian) purposes; and, although George I was neither an Eng- 
lishman nor a popular King, it was, on the whole, fortunate for Great 
Britain that he should have come from his well-beloved Planover to 
ascend the Stewarts’ uneasy Throne. 

It may be worth pointing out that the “Personal Union” brought 
about under George I is not quite correctly described as a union 
between a powerful monarchy and a small secondary State. The re- 
lations between England and the United Netherlands in the reign of 
William III, even after the death of his devoted Queen, furnished no 
sort of precedent, and had never come near to what had once been 
Cromwell’s ideal; and the course of the War of the Spanish Suc- 
cession, and of the negotiations at its close, had shown how un- 
intermittently each of the two Maritime Powers kept its own par- 
ticular ends in view. Moreover, at the beginning of the Hanoverian 
period, the foundations of the British Empire were, after all, still in 
the laying ; and the Elector of Planover, although hardly even among 
the foremost of the Princes of Germany, was entirely, in the words 
of a modern historian^, “a leading personage in Europe.” The 
politics of the Bruns wick- Wolfenbiittel branch of the Guelfs had 
been Imperialist before the days of the Thirty Years’ War; and the 
Liineburg-Celle branch had, six years before the conclusion of the 
Peace of Westphalia, signed with the Emperor a separate pacification 
favourable to themselves. Thenceforward, the Brunswick-Liine- 
burgers had remained on the best of terms with the Court of Vienna; 
The Elector George Lewis, in especial, had borne an active part in 
several campaigns against the Turks, including the rescue of Vienna 
— a fact not forgotten when, at Carlowitz, in 1699, English mediation 
had secured to the Emperor Leopold the fruits of Austrian prowess 
against the Crescent, as, in substance, it again did, nineteen years 
later, at Passarowitz. In the West the Liineburg-Celle Princes had, 
in the main (though in the case of those ruling at Hanover, not from 
the first), supported the policy of William III and of the Grand 
Alliance, and had been rewarded by the Electoral investiture (1792) 
of the father of George Lewis, under whom the whole Liineburg- 
Celle dominions were reunited (1705). 

^ Mr J. F. Chance, in his most valuable monograph, George I and the Northern 
War (1909). As Mr Chance notes, “ that George I might have succeeded Charles VI, 
on the Imperial Throne, was in 1714, a possibility not disregarded.” 
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The reign of George I, regarded from the point of view of its 
foreign policy, divides itself most conveniently into three periods, 
coinciding, more or less, with those of the ascendancy in this respect 
of Townshend (1714-7), of Stanhope (1717-21), and of Townshend 
and Walpole (not yet “Walpole and Townshend”) (1721-7), respec- 
tively. In the earliest of these periods, the two statesmen chiefly 
concerned with the conduct of foreign affairs served side by side as 
First and Second Secretaries of State — Townshend, who held the 
former post, being regarded as Head of the Government, but the 
disposal of business between them being left to their own discretion, 
The arrangement proved itself inconvenient, especially since both 
these Ministers were high-minded as well as able men. Stanhope's 
view's were, to a far greater extent than his colleague’s, in accordance 
with their Sovereign’s; and, on the split in the Whig party declaring 
itself and Townshend giving up the Seals, Sunderland was associated 
with Stanhope. Among the Secretaries of State in this reign were 
the excellent Addison (a steady party-man) and the younger Craggs 
(Pope’s Pollio, of whose capacity in or out of Parliament there is 
abundant evidence)^. 

While the chief operations of British foreign policy during the 
larger half of George I’s reign had the approval and were due to the 
suggestion of the King’s Hanoverian advisers, it by no means follows 
that they should be held responsible for the conception, any more 
than for the execution, of that policy as a whole. Apart from the fact 
that few British Sovereigns have exercised so close and continuous a 
personal interest over the country’s foreign affairs as George I, it 
should be remembered that the British statesmen entrusted with the 
management of these affairs in the earlier part of the reign and the 
Hanoverian advisers of the King were, from the nature of the case, 

^ The force and lucidity of Craggs’ despatches might be illustrated without 
difficulty. Of Addison's, that to Count Gallas (the Imperial Ambassador at Rome) 
asking for his mediation with Pope Clement XI, who is required, in a conciliatory 
tone, to redress a series of British grievances of which the arrest of Peterborough 
at Bologna was the foremost (October, 1717), is notable as showing the absence of 
direct diplomatic relations between the Holy See and the Court of St James. Cf. 

W. Michael, u. s. vol. II. part l. pp. 309 ff. Lord Stanhope {History of England, 
etc., 5th ed., 1858, vol. I. p. 202), notices that the House of Commons remained 
without its due share in appointments to high administrative offices, and therefore 
in the direction of the administration of the country itself, till after the passing of 
the Septennial Act (1716). The real change in the relative importance of the two 
Houses of Parliament in the public eye dates of course from the age of Walpole ; 
but the part taken by members of the House of Lords in the conduct of foreign 
affairs continued, for obvious reasons, to preponderate up to the days of the younger 
Pitt. 
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in substantial agreement. Townshend had been chosen as Principal 
Secretary of State with the approval, if not at the direct instance, of 
Bothmer (whose confidence, with that of the leading Dutch states- 
men, he had gained during his residence at the Hague); while the 
entire Whig Government with which George I began his reign had 
been recommended to him by Bernstorff (who accompanied him 
from Hanover to England on his journey for taking seisin). The 
approval of Bernstorff implied the assent of Robethon, the inevitable 
(and indispensable) Huguenot refugee, whose connexion with Eng- 
lish affairs dated from the days of his secretaryship to William III, 
at the end of his reign^. For the rest, we need say nothing further 
here as to Hanoverian influence on British political action, except in 
the instances adverted to below of the Bremen and Verden, and the 
Mecklenburg episodes. It may, however, be worth observing that 
the leading members of the “Junta” were by no means always at 
one with each other. Bothmer’s star seems to have waned as Bern- 
storff ’s rose to its height, which it reached while Stanhope’s Govern- 
ment could still be, with any reason, popularly called the German 
Ministry. Of course, the Hanoverian influence was far more fully 
asserted in the affairs of Northern than in those of Southern Europe ; 
and Bernstorff ’s political principles (as well as his personal interests) 
long obstructed these negotiations with Prussia, the success of which 
were, in 1720, followed by his downfall, the end of the Hanoverian 
era proper, and the reunion of the Whigs. 

At the time of the accession of George I to the British Throne, 
the Peace recently concluded was still virtually Great Britain’s peace. 
The Emperor would have none of it, even after he had, a few weeks 
later, concluded his own at Baden. The Dutch had only assented 
conditionally on a satisfactory Barrier being granted them by the 
Emperor. In France, the Peace was regarded with a sense of mingled 
relief and distrust. At home, it was loudly condemned by the great body 
of the Whigs; and, both here and across the water, the resumption 
of the War seemed for a time on the cards, even before King Lewis 
XIV’s end had come (September ist, 1715). To Great Britain the 
old Alliances were of more value than ever ; and, so early as November, 

He had then entered the Celle service and had (if one may so say) become 
the dme damme of Bernstorff, having been appointed “Privy Councillor of Em- 
bassy” at Hanover, and continued to exercise the undefined functions of this office 
in England till his patron’s fall. The personalities and history of the members of 
the “Hanoverian Junta” are briefly noticed in the Appendix to Lecture II of my 
Great Britain and'Hanover (1899). 
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1714, Stanhope, when, at Vienna, he sought to bring about the 
acceptance of a Barrier Treaty which would satisfy the United 
Provinces, confidentially propounded, in the first instance, to Prince 
Eugene the conclusion of a defensive alliance, to be afterwards 
joined by the United Provinces — the germ of the later Triple Al- 
liance. But nothing came of the project so long as the Third Barrier 
Treaty remained unsigned. As has been seen, the jealousy between 
the Imperial and the Dutch Governments continued even after 
this; but, in the meantime, although the death of Lewis XIV had 
brought France under the rule of a Government favourable to Great 
Britain, the British Throne itself had been, though as it proved 
only transitorily, placed in a posidon of danger. Thus, while through 
the ejfforts of British diplomacy the Third Barrier Treaty had been 
brought to its conclusion under British guarantee (November, 1715), 
there remained behind the urgent e.Kpediency of securing to Great 
Britain the old Allies — more closely tied to her by their own interests, 
and, it may be said without prejudice, more trustworthy than the 
existing French Government. 

The relations between these Allies — ^the United Provinces and 
the Emperor — were, however, even after the signature of the Barrier 
Treaty, tire reverse of easy, and their dissensions about the time of the 
years 1715-6, owing to incidents connected with territorial transfers, 
rose to such a pitch that a joint alliance including both of them was for ' 
the present out of the question. The new Austrian Ambassador in 
London (no official of his rank had been accredited here since 1712), 
was a most unfortunate choice; and thus it came to pass that the 
first Treaty of Alliance signed by the British Government (February, 
1716) was with the States-General, and that a Treaty, of mutual terri- 
torial guarantee, with the Emperor was not formally signed at West- 
minster till the following May. To this second Treaty, though declared 
by the Emperor to be defensive only, the Dutch Government never 
formally signified their adhesion, though they gradually reconciled 
themselves to it, the more readily when it proved not to be incompat- 
ible with the Anglo-French undertaking that was, above all others, of 
value to their most important interests. It was concluded by George I, 
as King of Great Britain only, and therefore contained no guarantee 
of Hanoverian territories ; moreover, though his Hanoverian Ministers 
had taken part in the negotiations, their signatures were not added to , 
the Treaty. But, though a joint alliance with both the Emperor and 
the United Provinces seemed for the moment impossible, there was 
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no doubt of the friendly intentions of both her old Allies towards 
Great Britain. Gf the two storm-points which, in the early years 
of the reign, seemed to threaten a continued disturbance of the Peace 
of Europe and a consequent interference with the Hanoverian Suc- 
cession included among its conditions at Utrecht, one had even now 
not yet reached its final stage. A considerable change had gradually 
come over Great Britain’s relations with the Powers engaged in the 
still unfinished great Northern War, and in particular with the mili- 
tant Baltic Power to which she had long been drawn by strong re- 
ligious sympathies as well as by important commercial interests. 

So early in the reign of Charles XII as 1700, Sweden had con- 
cluded a Treaty of mutual defence with England for eighteen years ; 
and another immediately followed, in which the United Provinces of 
the Netherlands joined, and which, in a secret article, bound the 
Contracting Powers to use their best endeavours for preserving the 
endangered Peace of the North. By virtue of this compact, Sweden, 
in the same year, 1700, obliged Denmark to sign the Peace of Tra- 
vendal, which detached that Power from the league of the adver- 
saries of the young Swedish Kling. During the eventful years of his 
victorious advance that followed. Great Britain kept her hands free 
from engagements on either side, successfully foiling the efforts of 
Lews XIV to gain over the Northern hero to the side of France in 
her own War. British trade with Sweden continued brisk, although 
its volume was probably not more than half that of the Dutch, the 
Swedish exports being, practically, confined to materials for ship- 
building. .During the Northern War, Sweden treated neutral com- 
merce with a high hand, so that, on the plea that they had carried 
contraband of war into Russian ports — of which Sweden had de- 
clared a blockade — ^many British merchantmen were seized by 
Swedish men-of-war and privateers. On the other hand, it is notice- 
able as bearing upon the future, that the relations between Charles XII 
and the Elector George Lewis of Hanover had always been excellent, 
and had stood the Swedish King in good stead in the earlier part of 
his course. 

Accordingly, even after “Pultawa’s day,” when the counter- 
current of revanche gradually overflowed half Europe, Great Britain 
held her hand, and, in course of time, non-intervention in the North 
became part of her general policy of peace. Moreover, so long as the 
Spanish Succession War was still afoot, it was contrary to the interest 
of all the Allies, though of course to that of the Emperor and Empire 
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in particular, to allow Germany to be set in a blaze with the aid of 
large forces still indispensable at the actual theatre of war. Accord- 
ingly, a Convention' was signed at the Hague (March 31st, 1710) 
declaring the neutrality of the German Provinces of Sweden, so as 
to protect them, if necessary, against attack, and at the same time to 
prevent their serving as bases of counter-attack. 

One of the most wholehearted supporters of this Convention was 
the Elector of Hanover, whose dominions were bordered in part by 
Swedish annexations which, in the day of Sweden's dire distress, 
were certain to become so man}*- coveted prizes. Among these were 
the “duchies” of Bremen and Verden. Apart from the fact that, 
when succeeding to the insecure grandeur of the British Tiirone, 
George I had excellent reason for “cultivating” what he left behind 
him, the ownership of these lands was a matter of considerable con- 
sequence, as well as historic interest, to the Elector of Planover. The 
duchy, formerly belonging to the archbishopric, of Bremen had, 
after the Reformation, been held by cadets of neighbouring princely 
Houses, including that of Brunswick-Liineburg, but in the Peace of 
Westphalia had passed as a secular duchy into the possession of tiie 
Swedish Crown. The bishopric of Verden, of old part of the donun- 
ions of Henry the Lion, had likewise been assigned to die Swedish 
Crown as a secular principality. The duchy of Bremen and the prin- 
cipality of Verden, respectively, commanded the course of the Wcser 
from Bremen to its mouth and that of the Elbe to the sea from 
the vicinity of Plamburg, Holstein lying to the north-west of the 
river; above Harburg, the Elbe formed the north-eastern boundary 
of the Brunswick-Liineburg territories. In the days of Willi.'un ill 
and Anne, the vigilance of the Elector of Hanover had been directed 
less against Sweden, the actual mistress of Bremen and Verden, than 
against her inveterate foe Denmark, who, should she possess herselt 
of these territories, might, because of their immediate vicinity to 
Holstein, prove far more unwilling at any lime to relinquish them. 

'I'hus, before die question of the future of the Swedish monarcliv 
and of its provinces had to be faced by Great Britain as a European 
Power, a very direct Hanoverian interest had become mixed up with 
it. 'Psar Peter I, against whoju about this time (end of 1709) CharleJ 
XH was seckijig to induce the Sultan to declare war--whtle .he v.;u, 
also, believed to be in communication with the French GuvenunefU- ' 
was intent upon ouslingSwedea from her cuntrulot the Baltic and tnau 


the territories still belonging to her in (jersuany, 


He was atiiuncn 
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by Prussia’s hesitation about asserting her dynasty’s claims on Stettin 
and its district; and assiduously worked upon the Elector of Hanover, 
through his able representative there, Prince Boris Kurakin, to press 
his interest in Bremen and Verden. But the first actual step towards 
tlie acquisition of the “ duchies” was not taken by George Lewis till 
the year before his accession to the British Throne. When Frederick IV 
of Denmark, notwithstanding his rout in Scania (1710), made another 
attempt to carry out his part in tlie anti-Swedish league formed after 
Pultawa, and to this end, in 1713, after a severe struggle, occupied 
the duchy of Bremen, the fit conjuncture seemed to present itself 
for carrying out the long-harboured design. In the same year, 
George Lewis occupied Verden, with Ottersburg, just across the 
Bremen boundary and, though still at peace with the Swedish 
Government, announced his intention of continuing to hold the 
lesser territory, so long as the Danes held the larger. Though, even 
after the accession of George I and the arrival of Charles XII at 
Stralsund (November, 1714), cordial messages were exchanged be- 
tween them, there was no longer any mutual confidence ; and, though 
the British ships sent in 1715 took no actual part in the Dano- 
Prussian siege of Stralsund, the continuance of eight of them in the 
Baltic implied the approval by Great Britain of the Treaty between 
Denmark and Hanover, finally ratified in July of this year. By this 
compact, the duchy of Bremen was (in return for a payment variously 
reckoned, but over 600,000 dollars) to be given up to the Elector. 
The transfer was accomplished by October, and the Elector’s de- 
claration of war against Sweden immediately followed. On the other 
hand. Sir John Norris, while carrying out a demonstration on behalf 
of trade wrongs at the head of a fleet composed of British, Prussian 
and Danish ships, carefully kept out of the way of the transaction 
concerning the “duchies,” and contributed only indirectly to the fall 
of Stralsund (December). As for the duchies, their Estates had at once 
done homage to their new ruler. The Danes, fearing that Charles XII 
might seek to purchase the friendship of the King of Great Britain 
by a voluntary cession of the duchies to the Elector of Hanover, had, 
without loss of time, safeguarded the transfer by means of Treaties 
with Hanover and Prussia; but the Hanoverian possession of them 
was not formally recognised by Sweden till 1719 (in the Peace of 
Stockholm) when this complicated, and not altogether ingenuous, 
transaction was at last wound up. When the Hanoverian annexation 
of Bremen and Verden had actually been perpetrated, there could, of 
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course, no longer be any thought of friendly relations between 
George I and Charles XII. But this was not the time for the latter 
to think of a raid on any part of the British dominions on his own 
account, and the Jacobite insurrection of 1715-6 collapsed without 
a serious hope or fear of any such incident^. 

Meanwhile, a great design (if this historic term should be applied to 
a vast, but largely shadowy, web of intrigues such as “ Gdrtz’s Plot”) 
was in preparation, which, while imperilling the continuance of the 
existing British Government and dynasty, had in view a complete 
change in the relations between Sweden and her most formidable 
enemy, Russia. The ultimate object of Gortz, now in the service of 
Sweden and loyally devoted to her interests, was a peace between 
the two Baltic Powers, which would have extinguished the anti- 
Swedish league, now, as has been seen, virtually including Great 
Britain. The political relations between George I and the Tsar Peter 
had, indeed, become friendly, as British grievances and Hanoverian 
cupidity jointly increased the tension with Sweden; and, in October, 
1715, a Treaty had been agreed upon between the Tsar and the 
Elector of Hanover at Greifswald mutually guaranteeing Bremen 
and Verden to the Elector of Hanover; and Estlronia, with Reval, 
to the Tsar. But to this Treaty the King of Great Britain could not 
give effect without the assent of his Parliament, and, since the British 
Ministers were not prepared for joint armed action against Sweden, 
Bernstorff informed Kurakin that the full purpose of the Treaty 
must be kept secret and only the commercial clauses made known 
at present. Meanwhile, Peter rutlilessly excited the violent wrath of 
George I by his high-handed interference in German affairs, and 
more especially by taking advantage of the marriage of his niece 
Catharine to Duke Charles Leopold of Mecklenburg Schwerin, to 
quarter among tlie nobility tliere, traditionally impatient of tlieir 
Sovereign’s rule, a large body of Russian troops intended to take 
part in the Danish invasion of Scania agreed upon between Peter and 
Frederick IV at Altona. Prussia (who had just expelled die Swedes 
from Wismar) held her hand ; but Russia could depend on her good- 
will, while Hanover and Prussia were as a matter of course at odds. 
The invasion was postponed, though Sir John Norris was in the 

^ It is, by the way, illustruiivc of the entire relations bcf.vcen Enulana and 
Scotland after the Union, that, there beintj at the time no 'IVeaty of .AIH.inec be- 
tween Great Britain and Hanover, while a subsidiary treaty wonkl no doubt hate 
been deemed inadvisable, Stair’s sutyiestjon of shippim; some H.uiuvcri.in bat- 
talions to Scotland at the time of the Insurrection was not carried out. 
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Baltic, prepared to take part in it; and King George was with diffi- 
culty prevented from sending the Admiral orders to seize on the 
person of the Tsar in requital of his arbitrary ways. But although 
the British Ministry shared the desire to keep Peter and his designs 
in check, his violation of German territory could not be held to war- 
rant a coup de mam by the British fleet against a Sovereign who was, 
virtually, an Ally^. 

Meanwhile, “ Gortz’s Plot,” of which neither the genesis nor the 
ramifications can be traced here, had become loiown to British states- 
men, and at the end of January, 1717, was discussed in Council. In 
setting it in motion, the arch-intriguer Gortz had had the assistance 
of the Swedish envoys, Gyllenborg in London and Sparre at Paris, 
and had depended on the connivance of the scheming Alberoni at 
Madrid and of the Chevalier, still d disposition at Avignon. Nor was 
he altogether out of touch either with the Regent of France (in the 
earlier stages of the affair), or with the Tsar. The discovery, though it 
rendered the plot as such hopeless, with the arrests, and the intern- 
ment of Gortz in Holland, caused a sensation almost unparalleled in 
modern diplomatic annals, but exercised no decisive influence upon 
British policy. Charles XII kept silence, and the Regent Orleans’ 
disclaimer of any aggressive intentions against Great Britain found 
willing credence. As for George I and the more resolute among his 
Ministers , they had already made up their minds to a more vigorous and 
far-reaching “system” of action, which would place Great Britain in 
a firm position of her own among the European Powers, unassailable 
by machinations such as those of either Gortz or Alberoni. 

In the summer of 1716, Stanhope had accompanied King George 
on the pathetic occasion of his first visit home. E71 route, the Minister 
contrived to manage the earliest of his celebrated “unbuttoned” 
conversations with the Abbe Dubois, the trusted intimate of the 
Regent Orleans, who was anxious to safeguard his personal future 
against the Spanish Bourbons and their (never wholly impossible) 
speculations as to the French Succession. With these speculations 
the designs of Alberoni, inspired, in the first instance, by the am- 
bition of Queen Elizabeth (Farnese) of Spain, were interwoven, and 
these naturally came to a head after the death of Lewis XIV. Their 

^ The Mecklenburg quarrel had an interesting sequel, which, however, had no 
direct connexion with British policy, though George I as Elector of Hanover was 
one of the Princes of the Empire charged with its execution against Duke Charles 
Leopold in 1717, and though its results led to complications which engaged the 
attention of George II to so late a date as 1735. 
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aim WAS, shouKi it prove impossible to secure tlw French I’hronefor 
the Spanish nourhons, at all events to revive in Elizabeth’s line the 
Spanish dominion in Italy. While the resistance of the Emperor 
would of course he the obslaclc-in-chief, Great Britain’s attention 
must be distracted by the overthrow of her new dynasty. For the 
moment, however, since the working out of such a scheme required 
lime, Alberoni was in no liurrc- to break witli Great Britain, and was, 
indeed, desirous of cultivating her goodwill, especially since that of 
the French Government was no longer at the service of the Spanish, 
Hence the Anglo-Spani.'ih Commercial BVeaty of December, 1715, 
highly favourable to British interests, negotiated by George Bubb 
(afterwards Lord Melcornbe who, before entering on the later un- 
edifying part of his career had been Sir Paul Methuen’s successor 
at Matirid) and Alberoni, though, on his part, neither sincere in 
conception nor elfective in its results. Aleanwhile, the British 
negotiations with France iiad been all but brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. Instead of being conducted tltrough the Earl of Stair 
at Paris (whose addiction to the pomps of diplomacy by no means 
rendered him averse from the use of its byeways), the business was, 
in August, 1716, transferred to the management of Stanhope and 
the ambitious and intriguing Sunderland, with the cooperation of 
BernstorfF, in the still surroundings of Hanover. Plere it was brought 
to a successful issue by tire signing of an agreement between 
France and Great Britain confirmatory of those portions of the 
Peace of Utrecht which concerned their respective interests, more 
especially tlie order of Succession in the two monarchies, and 
guaranteeing their territorial possessions in a form including the 
new acquisitions of the House of Flanover. The Pretender was 
excluded from France, and the Mardyke question was, with some 
difficulty, satisfactorily settled. The complementary assent of the 
Dutch Government had been assumed, to the righteous indignation 
of the British Minister at the Plague, Horace Walpole (the elder); 
but it arrived on January 4th following, and the “Triple Alliance ’’ was 
now complete. It was the work of BernstorfF and Stanhope (to write 
their names in the order of sequence proposed by the same critic at 
the Hague). Townshend, the absence of whose countersignature had 
been suspiciously noted by Dubois, had sent it in time; but there 
could be no doubt that he had looked askance upon the Alliance and 
the policy of warlike operations in the North to which it seemed to 
him to point. The King, moved in his turn by angry jealousy , of 
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Russia, was wholly against Townshend. Hence, a split among the 
Wliigs, and a reconstruction of the British Ministry, which was com- 
pleted when, in April, 1717, Stanhope became First Lord of the 
Treasury and Sunderland Secretary of State (1717), Townshend 
having accepted the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, but being sub- 
sequently dismissed from this office also. (Stanhope and Sunder- 
land exchanged offices in the following year, 1718.) Finally, whether 
or not die treatment of the Pretender in the Triple Alliance offended 
the chivalrous spirit of the Swedish King, the British Government 
more directly defied him, in the following March, by prohibidng all 
trade with Sweden, and, in the same year (1718), sent another fleet 
into the Baldc. 

In the period of Stanhope’s Ministerial ascendancy which ensued, 
the “ Quadruple Alliance ” (August, 1718) forms his most momentous 
achievement. It might, possibly, not have been carried through the 
difficulties besetdng it, but for the active part played in tiie negotia- 
tions of die years 1717 and 1718 by Bernstorff and Bothmer^, whose 
main purpose was to strengthen the authority of the Emperor in 
Germany and to promote the intimate relations between him and the 
House of Planover. Yet, however sorely these efforts vexed the souls 
of Sir Robert Walpole and the section of the Whigs with which he 
acted, the plan courageously and circumspectly formed by Stanhope 
for settling the affairs of Europe was successful, in the face of reckless 
ambition abroad as well as of intelligible distrust at home. The Triple 
Alliance, well-omened as had been the fact of its conclusion, stood 
on no firm footing, and could not prove an enduring safeguard of the 
Peace of Europe, should Spanish policy, urged on by dynastic and 
Ministerial ambition, venture to revive the quarrel with the House 
of Austria, and should that House seize the opportunity of renewing 
its pretensions to the Spanish Throne. Cardinal Alberoni, the em- 
bodiment of the new Spanish aspirations, was, accordingly, the 
second stormpoint on the European horizon, which, even before 
the Northern War had become extinct, threatened to overwhelm the 
European order of things established by the Utrecht and supple- 
mentary Treaties, and including the settlement in Great Britain. 

The storm broke, in this quarter, before the plan of action de- 
vised by Stanhope and Dubois could be applied as a prophylactic. 

^ Of the importance attached to their counsels, more especially by the able 
Austrian negotiator Penterriedter, we have ample evidence from Bothmer’s own 
hand, in his Metnoire on the Quadruple Alliance. 
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Russia, was wholly against Townshend. Hence, a split among the 
Wliigs, and a reconstruction of the British Ministry, which was com- 
pleted when, in April, 1717, Stanhope became First Lord of the 
Treasury and Sunderland Secretary of State (1717), Townshend 
having accepted the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland, but being sub- 
sequently dismissed from this office also. (Stanhope and Sunder- 
land exchanged offices in the following year, 1718.) Finally, whether 
or not the treatment of the Pretender in the Triple Alliance offended 
the chivalrous spirit of the Swedish King, the British Government 
more directly defied him, in the following March, by prohibiting all 
trade with Sweden, and, in the same year (1718), sent another fleet 
into the Baltic. 

In the period of Stanhope’s Ministerial ascendancy which ensued, 
the “ Quadruple Alliance ” (August, 1718) forms his most momentous 
achievement. It might, possibly, not have been carried through the 
difficulties besetting it, but for the active part played in the negotia- 
tions of the years 1717 and 1718 by Bernstorff and Bothmer’-, whose 
main purpose was to strengthen the authority of the Emperor in 
Germany and to promote the intimate relations between him and the 
House of Hanover. Yet, however sorely these efforts vexed the souls 
of Sir Robert Walpole and the section of the Whigs with which he 
acted, the plan courageously and circumspectly formed by Stanhope 
for settling the affairs of Europe was successful, in the face of reckless 
ambition abroad as well as of intelligible distrust at home. The Triple 
Alliance, well-omened as had been the fact of its conclusion, stood 
on no firm footing, and could not prove an enduring safeguard of the 
Peace of Europe, should Spanish policy, urged on by dynastic and 
Ministerial ambition, venture to revive the quarrel with the House 
of Austria, and should that Plouse seize the opportunity of renewing 
its pretensions to the Spanish Throne. Cardinal Alberoni, the em- 
bodiment of the new Spanish aspirations, was, accordingly, the 
second stormpoint on the European horizon, which, even before 
the Northern War had become extinct, threatened to overwhelm the 
European order of things established by the Utrecht and supple- 
mentary Treaties, and including the settlement in Great Britain. 

The storm broke, in this quarter, before the plan of action de- 
vised by Stanhope and Dubois could be applied as a prophylactic. 

^ Of the importance attached to their counsels, more especially by the able 
Austrian negotiator Penterriedtei;, we have ample evidence from Bothmer’s own 
hand, in his Menioire on the Qua'druple Alliance. 
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Amadeus Ilwas suspected of playinga double game; but the traditional 
friendship of Great Britain for the House of Savoy (which, however, 
failed to show the steadhistness of that of Braganza) prevailed over 
tlie wiles of the Cardinal at Madrid. 'Phe negotiations for the Alliance 
had been difficult and protracted; for both the French and the 
British-Hanoverian counsels lacked unity of purpose; but, thanks to 
die energy of Stanhope, and the skill of his subordinates^ the scheme 
of which he w;is the primary author reached its consummation. 

The essential object of the Quadruple Alliance, which made a 
direct appeal to the principles of the Peace of Utrecht and the Grand 
Alliance, was to establish these agreements on an enduring basis, or, 
if the e.\pression be preferred, to give to them their logical develop- 
ment. While the Emperor was to renounce definidvely all pretensions 
to Spain and the Indies, Spain, in her turn, was to relinquish for 
the future any claim to any former Spanish province now' under the 
rule of the Emperor. Sicily was to pass into his possession out of 
that of the House of Savoy, w'hich was to receive, instead, the island 
of Sardinia, with the title of King. Finally, the Emperor was eventu- 
ally to invest Don Carlos (or another son of the Queen Elizabeth of 
Spain) \Hth the duchies of Parma, Piacenza and the greater part of 
Tuscany, but on condidon that none of these should in any case 
become part of the Spanish monarchy. 

Would Spain, under a guidance which wooed Fortune by teme- 
rity, now that her armada was at sea and the drift of her audacious 
designs becoming manifest to the world, dare to proceed, and to re- 
ject the compromise imposed upon her.? Or would these designs, 
with the more or less vague hopes of support with which they were 
buoyed up, collapse in face of a mandate from the Powers united in 
the Quadruple Alliance,? To decide this issue, Stanhope himself, 
immediately after the signature of that agreement, betook himself to 
Madrid, accompanied by Schaub. In one hand, he brought the offer 
of peace, with certain concessions, including (though with what ac- 
companying conditions, seems to remain unknown) a secret proposal 
for the cession of Gibraltar- — ^in the other, war. Alberoni refused 
to give way, even when (after Stanhope’s departure) the startling 

^ One of these was St Saphorin, who had passed from the Hanoverian into the 
British service and was British Minister-resident at Vienna. He was by birth a 
Swiss, lilce Sir Luke Schaub, who, after varied services, became Ambassador at 
Paris in 1721. The British diplomatic body, never more notably than in this period, 
recruited itself by the admission of natives of other countries. 

^ See Lord Stanhope, vol. i. p. 310. 
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news had arrived of the destruction of all the Spanish ships by the 
British fleet off Cape Passaro on the Sicilian coast (August, 1718). 
But the die had been cast. Alberoni, more suo, now that his scheme 
of anticipating the Italian stipulations of the Quadruple Alliance had 
failed, and that it had been joined by Savoy, resorted to fresh offen- 
sive plans. In France, however, the discovery of the Cellamare plot 
against the Regent put an end to any elements of hesitation; and 
when, in December, 1718, the Government of Great Britain, of 
which Alberoni was planning both a Spanish and Swedish invasion, 
declared war against Spain, the French Government speedily fol- 
lowed suit (January, 1719). As will be seen, the Cardinal had also 
in mind a joint attack upon Flanover by Sweden and Russia, whose 
Governments were then discussing conditions of peace in the Aland 
Islands. The Spanish War — or the War against Alberoni — ^was un- 
popular in England, except for the losses in it of the Spanish navy; 
for no immediate British interests were involved in the Emperor’s 
desire to make himself master of Sicily. 

Before, however, it began its course, the news had arrived of the 
death of Charles XII (December iith, 1718); and, though his in- 
tentions had remained uncertain to the last, a sudden end had come 
to the designs of Gortz, and a severe blow had been dealt to those 
of Alberoni. In April, 1719, the Spanish expedition under Ormond 
was scattered off the Irish coast, and, in the same month, the French 
began their invasion of Northern Spain, seconded by a British raid by 
sea. On the other hand, the Cardinal was encouraged by a gleam of 
success which had attended the Spanish arms at Franca Villa against 
the Austrian reinforcements sent to Naples (June), to hold out a 
little longer. The persistency of the British and French Govern- 
ments, however, prevailed. In December, with the aid of a series 
of intrigues, in which the self-proffered diplomacy of Peterborough 
made itself conspicuous, the Spanish Prime-minister’s career as such, 
at last came to an end. Yet, even so, the tenacity of Philip V — or, 
rather, that of his Consort — once more necessitated the personal 
intervention of Stanhope. In January, 1720, he, at Paris, joined in 
a declaration on behalf of Great Britain, France and the Emperor, 
firmly upholding the “system” of the Quadruple Alliance. A week 
later, King Philip accepted that agreement, subject (secretly) to cer- 
tain points left over for the decision of a Congress, to be held at 
Cambray in 1722. The Spanish adhesion to the Quadruple Alliance 
was followed by two Treaties, between Spain and Great Britain, and 
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between those Powers and France respectively (1721), intended, with 
a view to this Congress, as a sort ot' reinsurance against the under- 
standing by whicli France and Spain, distrustful of the intentions 
of die Emperor, Ivad thought to safeguard tiiemselves. But these 
'Freaties were alike concluded after Stanhope's death. The political 
structure which he had raised into being cannot, in itself, be described 
as built on a rock; but his courage and resolution, brought home alike 
to foe and friend, had successfully trodden down the embers which the 
efforts of Spain and the daring enterprise of her master-politician had 
begun to rekindle into flame in W'estern and Southern Europe. 

About thesame lime, the Northern War, which, asa matter of course, 
had considerably affected British trade, but with which Hanoverian 
political interests had latterly become inextricably mixed up, had, 
at last, been ended by the Peace of Nystad (1721). Before the death 
of Charles XII (December nth, jyiS), while the effects of Gdrtz's 
now patent designs had not yet quite died out, and the Swedish 
negotiations with Russia in the Aland Islands were, under the in- 
fluence of these projects, still pursuing their tortuous course, the re- 
lations between Sweden and Great Britain were more strained than 
ever, involving most of the discomfort, with much of the cost, of 
regular warfare. In the spring of this year, Norris had again sailed 
into tile Baltic, ostensibly in order to redress the continued grievances 
of British trade and navigation, in conjunction with the Danes (still 
at war with Sweden), and with die less certain support of the Dutch. 
He had instructions to present himself at Petrograd, where he might 
sdll be able to thwart the proposed combination between Russia and 
Sweden. The Tsar Peter had never swerved from his purpose of 
extending his dominions along the Baltic. To this end, he had first 
joined the League against Charles XII, and there now seemed an 
opportunity of compassing it by treaty. But the Mecklenburg trouble 
was not yet over; and there was nothing really satisfactory in the 
assurances of the Russian Court. Thus, a reconciliation might, not 
without some French encouragement^, have, after all, taken place 
between Sweden and Russia, which would have furthered neither 


‘ The Treaty of Amsterdam of the previous year (1717) was the work of the 
Regent’s Government, anxious to play the part of Mediator; Great Britain had no 
share in the Treaty, but Russia’s proposed Concert against Sweden was counter- 
acted by the effects of Prince Eugene’s victory at Belgrade and Stanhope’s success 
in bringing about the Quadruple Alliance; and Prussia, whose policy was more 
suspect than before to Great Britain, had, for the moment, to fall back on a waiting 
game. 
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British nor Hanoverian-Imperial interests — but for the catastrophe 
which happened near tlie end of the year. 

The death of Charles XII before Frederikshald (December nth, 
1718) was one of those catastrophes which bring with them a sense 
of relief to half the world. The Swedish Crown descended to Charles’s 
sister, Ulrica Eleanora, to the disappointment of his nephew, Duke 
Charles Frederick of Holstein-Gottorp (afterwards son-in-law to the 
Tsar Peter) ; but its diminished authority was soon made over to her 
husband. King Frederick I (Prince Frederick of Hesse-Cassel), with 
whom George I was on the most friendly terms. After the death of 
Charles XII, Sweden had no policy left but one of peace. Among 
the many claims which that peace would have to meet, Hanover’s 
were of the latest, Denmark’s of the earliest, date ; Prussia (intent on 
the acquisition of Stettin) stood firmly by her Russian ally. 

The Emperor Charles VI, whose Congress of neutral German 
Princes had sat long and uselessly at Brunswick, still continued as 
friendly to Hanover as he was adverse to Prussia. In this sense he had, 
not long before the death of Charles XII became known, concluded 
with Augustus II of Poland (Frederick Augustus I of Saxony) and the 
Elector of Hanover (King George I) an agreement for the defence, of 
their German territories. The Hanoverian counsellors of King George 
were anxious to secure the support of the British fleet in the execu- 
tion of this Treaty; and this was secured by a diplomatic ruse, which, 
as the Treaty never came to be carried out, only threw discredit upon 
them and him^. Since the French Government was likewise inclined 
to favour Swedish rights and disregard Prussian claims in Germany, 
a general combination adverse to Russia and Prussia might have been 
formed, which would have prevented the Tsar from acquiring the 
supreme control of the Baltic, in return for Sweden’s cession of all 
German territories belonging to her by Treaty. But George I and 
Bernstorff, with whose policy Stanhope’s was in partial agreement, 
were not to carry through their scheme. British relations with 
Prussia became friendlier, and the policy of the Tsar in the end 
prevailed. 

Meanwhile, the efforts of British diplomacy at Stockholm had 

^ The story of these transactions has, for the first time, been clearly told by 
W. Michael (vol. Ii. part l. pp. 461 ff.). It turns on the omission, in the copy of 
the Treaty of January 5th, 1719, sent for ratification to London, of the declaration 
binding King George to send a British fleet to protect Danzig and Elbing in case 
of a Prussian attack. The daring policy was the King’s ; the peccant diplomatist was 
St Saphorin. 
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not been wanting in vigour. A leading part in them w^as taken by 
Lord Carteret in June, 1719, at Stockholm, where he was actively 
assisted in the Hanoverian interest by the Mecklenburger Adolphus 
Frederick von Bassewitz. Carteret (afterwards Earl Granville and 
Secretary of State) was a statesman of extraordinary ability and per- 
sonal charm, and had, moreover, gained the personal confidence 
of his Sovereign by his knowledge of the German tongue — an ac- 
complishment then unique among British Ministers. Pie was, also, 
supposed to exercise a potent influence over the counsels of the Abb6 
Dubois in France. But at the root of his successes lay his self-trust; 
for the opinion of others he had a contempt (by no means only in- 
spired by burgundy) wlrich easily consoled him for his occasional 
failures. 

At Stockholm, Carteret, with Norris’s squadron in the back- 
ground, lost no time in bringing about, with the assistance of his 
Hanoverian colleague, an understanding with the Swedish Govern- 
ment, which, in the form of a Preliminary Convention (July, 1719), 
settled the matters at issue, including the cession of Bremen and 
Verden, in return for the payment of a million crowns. By the time 
when the ratifications of the Treaty which carried out this agree- 
ment in a modified form, and provided for a renewal of the old 
friendship and Alliance, were exchanged (February, 1720), Carteret at 
Stockholm and Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Whitworth, a diplomatist 
of notable insight, at Berlin had succeeded in bringing about a Treaty 
between Sweden and Prussia, by which on payment of a large sum 
Stettin, with the Pomeranian region between Oder and Peene, was re- 
linquished by Sweden to Prussia. The network of Treaties was now 
nearly complete and the anti-Swedish League had been all but trans- 
formed into a protective combination against Russia. Of the former, 
there now only remained its earliest member — Denmark. In this 
quarter, the efforts of British-Hanoverian and French diplomacy at 
last (in July, 1720) prevailed upon King Frederick IV (afraid lest the 
claims of the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp on parts of Schleswig should 
obtain the support of the Tsar) to agree on terms with Sweden, under 
a British and French guarantee of that duchy^. When, in this year. 
Sir Jphn Norris arrived with instructions to notify to the Russian 
Government and its naval and military commanders Great Britain’s 

^ In connexion with the Schleswig-Holstein question of later times, it is worth 
noting that this (Frederiksborg) guarantee in no wise affected the question of the 
Succession to the whole of Schleswig. 
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willingness to initiate a peace with Sweden, but in any case to con- 
cert operations with the Swedish fleet, he found nothing in readiness 
at Stockholm. And, though there was a strong wish that Great 
Britain should exert her influence with the other Powers to bring 
about a Concert in opposition to Russia’s Baltic policy, it proved 
impossible in face of the Emperor’s non possumus, Prussia’s caution, 
the religious difficulties in Germany which placed the Lutheran 
Elector of Hanover in a most unwelcome position between the two 
chief German Powers, and the uncertainty of the policy of France. 
Probably, the decisive element in the resolution ultimately taken 
— to abandon the naval offensive (August, 1719) — ^is to be found in 
considerations which could only be usefully discussed in a Naval 
History. But a great political opportunity had been missed. 

Norris sailed home again, and the British design of an active 
intervention in the settlement of the North had come to -naught. 
This barren result of a long episode of British foreign policy was not, 
however, wholly due either to the European complexities of the time, 
or to the naval difficulties of the situation. With the moment, the 
spirit needed for using it was not to return. The end of 1720, in 
May of which year Norris had reappeared in the Baltic, dates the 
Bursting of the South Sea Bubble, which, in more ways than one, 
shook the stability of the British Cabinet. In the midst of these 
troubles, Stanhope died (February, 1721), and, in April, Walpole, who 
had rescued the country from the consequences of the crisis, succeeded 
him as Head of the Government. Townshend, from whom no con- 
tinuation of Stanhope’s actively anti-Russian policy was to be ex- 
pected, had, on his death, been appointed to his Secretaryship of State. 

But Sweden had, before this, ceased to reckon any longer on the 
direct support of Great Britain. The idea of a British League with 
Prussia, Denmark and Hesse-Cassel on behalf of Sweden speedily 
collapsed, and the Russian ships devastated the Swedish coasts. But, 
when Norris appeared for the last tinte in the familiar tvaters, in 
April, 1721, it soon came to be understood that no aid, even in the 
form of further subsidies, was to be expected from his Government 
— at all events for the present. The advice of Great Britain to 
Sweden was now simply cedere vialis. In the following month, the 
Nystad Peace Conference opened, and the Tsar’s Plenipotentiary, 
Rumyantseff, made it clear that if his Sovereign’s conditions were 
accepted, he would leave the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp’s pretensions 
to the Swedish Throne to take care of themselves. In the Peace of 
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Nystad (May), the Tsar Peter was triumphant. Livonia, whose 
possession implied the virtual command of the Baltic trade^, was, 
with Esthonia and part of Carelia, yielded up by Sweden, on payment 
of a wholly inadequate money compensation. Finland was left to 
her, and a promise given that Russia would not interfere in her home 
(dynastic) affairs. Great Britain was not mentioned in the Treaty as 
mediator, guarantor or otherwise, except indirectly as an Ally of 
Sweden. The attempt to insert a clause for the protection of the 
Lower-Saxon Circle (of which Bremen and Verden formed part) had 
broken down; and the relations between the British and Austrian 
Courts and Governments had become so uneasy, that Bernstorff, 
who persistently adhered to the Emperor, lost his credit with his 
own Sovereign. The attempt to break the force of the Peace by a 
quadruple alliance or concert between the Contracting Powers 
(Russia and Sweden) and those who had not been accepted as 
Mediators (Great Britain and France), of course, remained a phan- 
tasm. The Tsar Peter, or as he now called himself, the Emperor of 
all the Russias, was master of a dominion comprising some of the 
fairest provinces of Sweden and clasping Poland in its deadly em- 
brace; and British policy, after coming into conflict with Russian, 
for the first time in the hitherto almost wholly secluded action of the 
latter, had undergone a most signal rebuff, which estranged the two 
Powers politically for the better part of a generation^. 

This signal discomfiture can, at least, not be imputed to want 
either of prescience or of activity. One of its causes was, no doubt, 
the coldness between the British and the Imperial Courts, due in 
part to the delays in the investiture of the Elector with Bremen and 
Verden, caused in its turn by the Emperor’s jealous hesitation as to 
the parallel investiture of the King of Prussia with Stettin, and in 
part to the religious disputes in the Empire mentioned above. So 
strangely were political and religious difficulties still intertwined, that 
the blindness to its own future interests was in this instance on the 
side of the Empire. As for Great Britain, the Northern policy of 

^ Of this Riga, more and more distinctly, became the centre ; and it was Livonia 
which supplied the bulk of the war material exported from the Baltic to Great 
Britain. 

“ In 1742, during the Russo-Swedish War which ended with the Peace of Abo 
and the humiliation of Sweden, Great Britain concluded with Russia the Treaty 
of Moscow. This was the period of the ascendancy of Carteret and the so-called 
“Drunken Administration.” Commercially, it may be noticed, the Baltic had 
become of less importance to Great Britain in the matter of naval materials, after 
these had begun to be imported in increasing quantities from America. 
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George I and Stanhope, as it may be described without injustice 
being done to either, had failed, though not more conspicuously so 
than that of France. It would be futile to conjecture what use 
Cromwell, with the support of English Protestant feeling, would 
have made of the situation, the commercial aspects of which can 
hardly be said to be quite free from obscurity. In any case, the 
Emperor had not been induced by the authors of the Quadruple 
Alliance to play an effective part in it; but, though the Alliance 
had in so far proved a failure, the cause of its breakdown is not, 
in this case, to be sought in Hanoverian motives, which no longer 
dominated, though they had not ceased to influence, British foreign 
policy. 

After Stanhope’s death, the conduct of British affairs inevitably 
passed into the hands of Walpole and Townshend, the former having, 
as was seen, been appointed First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and the latter one of the Secretaries of State. 
Walpole, whose thoughts were as entirely English as his ways, and 
who made no secret either of his personal dislike of the King’s 
Hanoverian counsellors, or of his distrust of the House of Austria, 
could not pretend to any diplomatic training and at first affected an 
indifference to foreign policy, in the narrower sense of the word. 
Townshend’s experience was therefore indispensable to him, and 
they were at one in resisting the self-assertion of Carteret, who was ap- 
pointed to the other (Southern) Secretaryship, on the death, hastened 
no doubt by his being implicated in the South Sea disaster, of the 
younger Craggs. For a time, the influence of Carteret over the King 
seemed paramount; but, before long (April, 1724), a dispute between 
Irirn and Townshend (at Hanover^) brought about the transfer of the 
Southern Secretary to the Lord Lieutenancy of Ireland. Carteret’s 
successor, the Duke of Newcastle, was an adherent of the policy of 
Walpole, or at least preferred to support him as the leader of the 
most powerful party in Parliament. 

Walpole had, however, not yet taken to himself the chief direction 
of the foreign policy of Great Britain, when his Government was called 
upon to intervene in European affairs, which seemed to be experien- 
cing a strange metamorphosis. Early in 1720, on acceding to the Quad- 
ruple Alliance, Philip V of Spain had left over some of the perplexities 

^ The intrigue to which it had reference, and which involved both the Frencli 
Court and the Hanoverian clique, led to the substitution at Paris of Horace Walpole 
the elder for Sir Luke Schaub. 
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confronting him (including the perennial question of Gibraltar) to be 
settled by the Congress of Cainbray, which however did not actually 
meet till four years later, and, largely because of the matters here 
noted, broke up without resvdt. Marriage contracts had been ar- 
ranged between the heir to the Spanish 'Phrone and his brother 
-Charles and two daughters of the Duke of Orleans, and the Infanta 
Maria Anna had, at a very early age, been betrothed to the young 
King Lewis XV of France. Hut the ex-Rcgent had died, and had been 
succeeded in the control of French affairs by the Duke of Hourbon- 
Conde, his dcaiily enetny. .A. few months later (March, 1725) the 
Duke of Bourbon, by sending back the Infanta, offered an unpardon- 
able insult to Spanish pride. When it was found that the British 
Government would not .abandon the French Alliance, the Congress of 
Cambray was broken up by the Spanish Court, and Ripperda, the chief 
instalment of its policy, set to work for the conclusion of a league 
with the Emperor ag;iinst the original members of the Triple Alliance, 
while waiving all the points that had remained in dispute between 
the Spanish and Imperial Governments. 

Not only had the Emperor Charles VI been with great difliculty 
induced by Great Britain to join in the Quadruple Alliance, seeming 
thus to shut the door against any future revision of the Utrecht 
Settlement; but he had come very near to a quarrel with Great 
Britain herself and the United Provinces, on account of his project 
for the development of the commerce of the .Austrian Netiierlands 
by the establishment of an East India Company at Ostend. More- 
over — and this was doubtless the main motive of his present line of 
action — he w'as most anxious to take advantage of the present isola- 
tion of Spain by obtaining from her a guarantee of the Pragmatic 
Sanction of his daughter Maria Theresa’s succession in all his 
dominions. The ambition of the Spanish Prime-minister, the newly 
created Duke of Ripperda — an Alberoni of a very inferior type — 
met the Emperor’s cherished desire halfway; and, by April, 1725, 
the two Governments had come to an understanding which found 
expression in an open and a secret Treaty signed at Vienna. In the 
former, which, while accepting the conditions of the Quadruple 
Alliance and a Spanish guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction, also 
contained an Imperial promise of good offices for the recovery of 
Gibraltar and Minorca by Spain, there was nothing directly pro- 
vocative to Great Britain; but the secret Treaty was, besides pro- 
mising armed assistance for their recovery and continued action on 
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Provinces at Paris (May 31st, 1727). While all Treaties concluded 
before 1725 were confirmed, any particular questions for discussion 
were referred to a General Congress ; but — and the exception shows, so 
far as Great Britain is concerned, what lay at the root of the so-called 
Alliance of Planover — the charter of the Ostend East India Company 
was suspended for seven years. Spain still held aloof, but her 
acceptance of the Preliminaries must sooner or later follow. Little 
more than a week after the signing of these Preliminaries, King 
George I died on his return journey from Hanover. The foreign 
policy of his reign was, at the moment, in a critical phase, but not 
in one foreboding the collapse of the principles it had followed, and 
the interests it had served with, on the whole, indisputable con- 
sistency. After tlie conclusion of the War of the Spanish Succession, 
Great Britain could not renounce the leading part she was called upon 
to play in general European politics. The Triple and the Quadruple 
Alliance made the Peace of Utrecht a reality, and the ambition of 
Spain, not once but twice, both when opposed to and when tem- 
porarily reconciled with the dynastic purposes of the Plouse of 
Austria, broke down in face of the Alliance between Great Britain 
and France. The Alliance had not sunk very deeply into the soil ; but 
it seemed more likely than before to hold out, as, in its general 
tendency, the conduct of affairs in both countries, united in resist- 
ance to a disturbance of the existing settlement, became more clearly 
pacific. In the North, new relations between the Baltic Powers, of 
which Great Britain had in vain resisted the establishment, had taken 
the place of the old ; but towards the problems certain to arise from 
these and other more nearly imminent changes, the attitude of Great 
Britain could not yet be determined. 

The first decade, roughly spealung, of the reign of George II 
(1727-37) is the period in which Walpole, the friend of peace, 
remained, virtually, undisturbed in his Ministerial sway. While the 
country at large saw in him its ablest financier, who had rescued it 
from the South Sea debacle, his action in the Spanish-Austrian crisis 
of 1726-7, although he was inclined to blame Townshend for pre- 
cipitancy, had materially contributed to check the policy of Spain, 
which hadalready begun to lay siege to Gibraltar. For, without Walpole, 
Parliament, when it met in January, 1727, would not have shown, by 
voting supplies, that the nation was prepared. Peace had been thus 
preserved, though the eleventh hour might seem to have passed ; the 
Emperor had drawn back; and the Spanish question had been 
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reduced to that of the time needed for soothing Spain’s ruffled 
pride, and reconciling her to the Concert. 

The European position of Great Britain in these years was greatly 
strengthened by the cordial relations between her own and the French 
Government. Walpole’s brother, the elder Horace, at that time 
British Ambassador in France, had, in ready deference toFleury’s wish, 
crossed the Channel to second Queen Caroline in impressing upon 
George II the necessity of keeping the Minister in power. This was 
done, though no serious danger would probably have, at least for 
the present, threatened the security of the Hanoverian dynasty, or 
that of the British interests bound up with it, had the ICing followed 
his first incHnations. The Jacobites were, as usual, quite alive to the 
chances of the situation, but really unprepared to take advantage of 
them, should an opportunity present itself. The Pretender hurried 
from Bologna to Nancy, whence he was formally expelled by the 
French Government, and had to take refuge at Avignon, and then 
at Rome. The Jacobite facdon in the new Parliament {1728) was 
impotent for action, and, when the arch-intriguer Bolingbroke ap- 
peared on the scene, it was in the character of an independent 
supporter of the Hanoverian Throne, merely desirous that it should 
change its counsellors. 

Meanwhile, the pacification of Europe which had seemed so near 
at the time of the death of George I had been, though but slowly, 
accomplished. The mock siege of Gibraltar was reluctantly given up ; 
nor was the conduct of the Emperor, bound as he was by his Treaty 
with Prussia, altogether loyal. It was only by very vigorous proceed- 
ings on the part of the British Government (which by means of the 
subsidy Treaty of Wolfenbiittel with Brunswick kept that duchy 
open for occupation by British troops) that he was made to under- 
stand the seriousness of the situation, and that Spain was obliged to 
relinquish her hope of a resumption of the Austro-Spanish Alliance. 
Philip V signified his acceptance of the Preliminaries of Paris in tlie 
Act of the Pardo (March, 1728), in which an ulterior settlement was 
referred to a Congress of the Powers. 

In tliis Congress, originally summoned to Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
thence transferred in the following June to Soissons, where it sat for 
several months, Great Britain’s first Plenipotentiary was Colonel 
William Stanhope (subsequently Earl of Harrington, and after the 
dissolution of the Congress one of the Secretaries of State). 'I he 
main question for settlement here was tire satisfaction of Sp;un ; lor 
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the Emperor, intent upon using the opportunity for as general as 
possible a recognition of the Pragmatic Sanction, had given up both 
his resistance to the establishment of a. Spanish Prince in the North- 
Italian duchies, and the maintenance of the Ostend Company. But 
it was the Pragmatic Sanction which Fleury, in accordance with the 
traditions of French policy, steadily declined to recognise, and which 
the Congress left where it found it. The Spanish Government, here- 
upon, after in vain seeking to exact the cession of Gibraltar which 
British public opinion showed itself determined to resist, passed over 
to the other side, and concluded, %vith Great Britain and France, the 
Treaty of Seville, the United Provinces, as was their custom, acceding 
later. This Treaty (November, 1730) which patched up the trade 
relations in America between Spain and Great Britain, but passed 
over the subject of Gibraltar in silence, was Townshend’s last achieve- 
ment. It was much approved in the City, whose interests had been 
jeopardised by the previous attempt of the Spanish Government to 
transfer to Austria the concessions enjoyed (since Utrecht) by British 
trade; and gratified the Court, annoyed by the recent Austrian rap- 
prochement to Prussia (for securing whose friendship Queen Caroline 
had already formed projects of her own). While, however, the Em- 
peror seemed the loser, he contrived to possess himself of the Italian 
duchies which the Treaty had intended to secure to Spain; where- 
upon it was denounced by the Spanish Government itself. The 
British now once more returned to the Imperial alliance, and, in the 
so-called Second Treaty of Vienna (March, 1731) guaranteed the 
Pragmatic Sanction, the Emperor in return abolishing the Ostend 
Company. When he further agreed to the succession of Don Carlos 
in the Italian duchies, Philip V of Spain, for his part, also acceded to 
the Treaty (July, 1731). Since it, also, received the adhesion of the 
Estates of the Empire and finally of the States- General (1732) a 
general Concert seemed to have been reached. In promoting this 
settlement, the conciliatory diplomacy of Earl Waldegrave, now 
British Ambassador at Paris, fully carried out Walpole’s pacific 
policy. At the same time, Droysen, not without reason, regards the 
transaction as illustrating the “parliamentary” style of foreign policy 
characteristic of Walpole — a policy which provides for the day and the 
morrow, and leaves the day after to take care of itself. While by this 
Treaty the real gainer was the Emperor (as his concessions in return 
suffice to show), it was concluded without the assent of France; and, 
at a time when the relations between her and her Ally were by no 
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means altogether as easy as Fleury desired them to be, Great Britain 
had, in order that Europe should obtain peace for the present, yielded 
to the wishes of the House of Austria in a matter of vital importance 
for the European Balance in the future. France had taken no part in 
the Treaty. On the other side, it must be added that Great Britam 
and the United Provinces were afterwards accused of having failed 
to carry out the commercial concessions they had made to the Austrian 
Netherlands in return for the abandonment of the Ostend Company. 
With regard to the future, France, though under the genuinely pacific 
and conciliatory guidance of Fleury, had always been impatient of 
pacific Ministers, and to a generation not yet oblivious of the glories 
of Lewis XIV — even to Fleury himself — a realisation of the Pragmatic 
Sanction was intolerable. Thus, the disagreement on this head 
between France and Great Britain inevitably tended to bring about 
closer relations between the former Power and Spain, and to pro- 
mote the signing, so early as November, 1733, of the First Bourbon 
“Family Compact,” On the other hand, the renewed good under- 
standing between Great Britain and the Emperor could, in the end, 
hardly fail to involve this country in the conflict between Austria 
and Prussia, which, although they had in 1729 concluded a Perpetual 
Alliance, could no longer be far distant. But, for the present, all 
seemed to promise well ; and Walpole's method of advancing national 
prosperity by assuring the continuance of peace, and leaving over 
remoter difficulties, commended itself to public opinion. Great 
Britain required peace after the long strain of the active foreign policy 
of the first Hanoverian reign ; nor is it easy to see how, without the 
material resources accumulated by her during the Walpolean age, she 
could have taken upon her the mighty responsibilities awaiting her. 

Thus, we have reached a chapter of modern history marked by 
a European War in which Great Britain took no part. Notwith- 
standing the efforts of tlie Emperor to draw her (and the United 
Provinces) into the War of the Polish Succession (1733-8), she had 
contented herself with offering her mediation, after (in November, 
1733) the Government of Lewis XV had agreed to a Convendon at 
the Hague, by which it undertook to refrain from invading the 
Austrian Netherlands. The War and the so-called Third Treaty ot 
Vienna, which in 1738 definitively terminated it, exlubit the most 
turbid depths of eighteenth century diplomacy; and it was only with 
the utmost difficulty tlrat Walpole had succeeded in restraining King 
George IPs dynasdc and military aspiradons from existing a line into 
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waters so troubled. Nor is it astdnishing that the Courts of 
France and Spain which — the latter on acknowledging the Pragmatic 
Sanction — had been the territorial gainers in the issue, should have 
cherished the thought, developed in them by the course of the War, 
of turning their united strength against the Power whose neutrality 
had favoured an unprecedented growth of its commercial prosperity. 
They could not do so in secrecy ; for, as Seeley has pointed out, the 
Bourbon Family Compact of November, 1733, which showed that 
France was wear}' of a policy of peace, was known from the first to 
Walpole, whose own policy had seemed to be an element in its 
prospects of success. There can be no doubt that the purpose of this 
Compact, besides aiding in securing tlie position of Don Carlos in 
Italy, was to resist the advances of Great Britain by sea, and, while 
making joint war upon the Emperor, to keep Great Britain in check 
by naval armaments. At all events, the promise of French aid in the 
efforts of Spain to recover Gibraltar was included in the agreement. 
For the rest, the encroachments of British maritime trade offered a 
constant opportunity for Spanish grievances ; though it might better 
suit Walpole’s parliamentary adversaries to find effective opportunities 
of attacking him in the Spanish treatment of British traders — oppor- 
tunities of which, in 1738, they availed themselves with relentless 
factiousness. If Walpole has been justly charged with moulding liis 
foreign policy too closely upon the necessity of satisfying Parliament, 
it must be remembered that a bitter personal hostility to himself was 
the guiding motive of the whole Opposition against which he had 
long stood at bay. Carteret, after he had been replaced in his Secre- 
taryship by Newcastle, had returned to the Parliamentary arena in 
1730, and, an attempt at reconciliation with Walpole having failed, 
he, with the often invaluable aid of Chesterfield in the House of 
Lords, and that of Pulteney in the Commons, divided the conduct 
of the Opposition between them. The Jacobites under Wyndham, 
and the Boy Patriots clustered round Bolingbroke (William Pitt, 
from 1735, among them), treated foreign affairs as they treated 
domestic, from the same point of view — the baiting of Walpole. In 
the face of such an Opposition, no harder task ever fell to the lot of 
a British Minister. To his honour, Walpole was animated by a sincere 
desire for peace ; though the spirit of the nation had been effectually 
roused against Spain, while the Spanish Court, with the Family 
Compact to fall back upon, was never indisposed to war. In the nego- 
tiations which occupied the autumn and winter of 1738, Spain showed 
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herself willing to give satisfaction for past transgressions, but not 
prepared to relinquish the right of search; “No Search” had become 
the demand of the British mercantile interest, and, owing to the per- 
sistence of the Opposition, the cry of British public opinion^. 

Quite early in 1739, a Convention was signed at the Pardo by 
the Spanish Minister de la Quadra and Sir Benjamin Keene, a 
diplomatist who represented Great Britain at Madrid with much 
ability both before and after the War" which broke out later in this 
year. This preliminary agreement stipulated that, before the execu- 
tion of the final Treaty, Spain should pay to Great Britain the amount 
by which the British claims exceeded the Spanish counter-claims. 
Into the accompanying reservations and protests it is the less requisite 
to enter here, since public opinion in England, led by the Opposition, 
would in no case have been satisfied with the Convention, which 
Walpole, in one of his Pyrrhic victories, only carried by small 
majorities (March, 1739). The Opposition hereupon seceded, thus 
enabling the Government to carry a Danish Subsidy Bill. Whether 
the object of this measure was to patch up a Hanoverian quarrel or 
to prevent a Danish alliance with Sweden and France and thus leave 
Great Britain without an ally in the imminent War, the incident at 
all events illustrated the inconvenience of mingling questions of 
foreign policy with party manoeuvres. Before long, it became evident 
that, though the Opposition was unable to oust Walpole from office by 
their onslaughts, they had created a situation involving the country 
in the War to the avoidance of which his policy had, above all, been 
directed. When the Spanish Government declared that negotiations 
could proceed on no other basis than one repudiated by British 
public opinion, and that, till a particular Spanish demand (the claim on 
the South Sea Company) had been satisfied, Spain would suspend 
the Asienio, the chances of peace had been reduced to nothing. The 
usual votes followed in Supply ; but Carteret’s advice to conclude an 
alliance with Prussia was not followed. Keene’s ultimatum was 
declined by Spain, and war was declared (November, 1739). France 
protested her pacific intentions, but began to arm. 

The outbreak of the War found Great Britain without an ally 
(except Denmark). The Emperor Charles VI was sick to death. He 
had consented to the humiliating Peace of Belgrade, ;md was not to 

* Piit was, in course of time, to come to see the Spanish side of the argument. 

^ He was also commissioned at M.adrid as South Sea .Auent. ft was Keene, 
wlio, in J757, reluctantly obeyed Pitt’s instructions to olTcr .Spain tin: restoratiotj 
of Gibraltar, if she would join Great Britain ugaijtst France. 
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be tempted by British suggestions as to the recovery of Naples and 
Sicily; the United Provinces, this time, stood altogether aloof; 
Frederick William I (whose deatli, like the Emperor’s, followed in 
1740) would give no encouragement to British overtures, being, 
above all, anxious to preserve the goodwill of France. As for France, 
she would no doubt join Spain in the War at the moment most con- 
venient to herself; and, though it began with Admiral Vernon’s naval 
exploit (celebrated at home as a party triumph), this was not success- 
fully followed up, and Anson’s brilliant circuit had no influence on 
the course of the War: the conflict between two European Great 
Powers could not be decided in the Pacific. Thus the spirit of the 
Opposition was by no means quelled. In 1741, what Lord Stanhope 
hardly exaggerates in calling the “cry for the blood of Walpole” 
went up louder than ever. Pie successfully resisted a drastic censure 
on his entire foreign policy moved in the Lords by Carteret and in 
the Commons by Samuel (afterwards Lord) Sandys ; but, immediately 
before the dissolution of Parliament, he had felt obliged to follow 
public opinion, with which part of the Opposition identified itself, 
in carrying the grant of a subsidy to the Queen of Plungary (April). 

By tliis grant, Great Britain became a participant in the War of 
the Austrian Succession, for which Frederick IPs invasion of Silesia 
in December, 1740, gave the signal, and which was destined to 
dominate the next epoch of European politics. Although Carteret, 
a consistent friend of the Plouse of Austria, hoped from the first that 
Maria Theresa would come to terms with her determined assailant, 
the subsidy granted sufficed to make her believe that Great Britain 
would support her to the end ; and Walpole’s plans for the preserva- 
tion of peace fell to the ground. Thus, the battle of Chotusitz (1742), 
which ended the First Silesian War, lost two provinces to her, and, 
while the Alliance of Great Britain had only helped her to conclude 
a humiliating peace, the result had still further increased the 
unpopularity of Walpole at home. Upon him too fell a share of the 
indignation aroused by the Treaty by which, in September, 1741, 
the Elector of Hanover agreed to remain neutral in the War, and even 
to abstain from voting for Maria Theresa’s Consort in the approach- 
ing election to the Imperial Throne. The Prime-minister’s position 
had become untenable^, as was shown by Newcastle’s averted 

^ His desperate, or at least paradoxical, notions of recovering popularity by 
a separation of Hanover from Great Britain on the King’s death, and of obtaining 
Jacobite support by overtures to the Pretender, had, practically, no connexion with 
his foreign policy. 
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attitude; and though his was not the last instance of a peace Minister 
drifting into war, Walpole’s sagacity failed him more signally in 
1741 if less ignobly, than it had in 1739. Carteret, as Secretary of 
State, guided the foreign policy of the new Administration; but it 
was only at sea (by forcing Don Carlos at Naples to remain neutral) 
that Great Britain interfered effectively in the European conflict. 

The Peace of Breslau (June, 1742), in which both Russia and 
Great Britain were included (the former continuing for the present 
to hold aloof from the struggle), was “mediated” by Lord Hyndford, 
as representing Great Britain. Although in truth there was little to 
effect by mediation, the friendly spirit of Carteret’s policy had found 
occasion for manifesting itself; and, in the same year, an enlarged 
subsidy and a large vote in Supply testified to the nation’s warlike 
enthusiasm, though as yet Great Britain and France, a direct contest 
between whom could not be far distant, were only in arms against 
each other on behalf, respectively, of .the Queen of Hungary and of 
the Nymphenburg Alliance against her. At the beginning of 1743, 
a brighter prospect seemed opening for the Queen and her British 
sympathisers; and Carteret’s spirited foreign policy steadily (the 
adverb is perhaps ill-chosen) advanced in its course. Prussia was 
satisfied, so long as she was left in possession of Silesia. The Tsarina 
Elizabeth had entered into an Alliance with Great Britain, though 
this was not to extend to any Russian action against Turkey, or to 
any British intervention against Spain in Italy, where the House of 
Savoy had come to an understanding with that of Austria. Thus, the 
time seemed to have arrived at last when the British nation, weary 
of a condition of things which was neither peace nor war, might take a 
leading part in a struggle which was now a far from hopeless one, 
and when IQng George II might satisfy both his political wishes and 
his military impulses by leading into battle a “ Pragmatic " army, com- 
posed of both Englishmen and Germans, in British as well as (to do 
him justice) in Hanoverian pay. In the face of vehement opposition 
the vote was carried (December, 1742). The battle of Dettingen was 
fought (June, 1743), and, while the Nymphenburg Alliance was 
virtually dissolved, the Treaty of Worms (September) united, as the 
Allies of Maria Theresa, Great Britain, the United Provinces, Sar- 
dinia and Saxony, and promised an annual British subsidy “so long 
as the necessity of her afiairs should require.” But the Treaty was 
never ratified, and, though kept secret, confirmed the decision ac 
which, though against his own wish, George II had arrived, to pass 
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over Carteret in the choice of a new Prime-minister (August); for 
tlie unpopularity of the Crown and of the Planoverian interest had 
reached its height, and Pitt’s thunder already filled the sky. A term 
was thus set to a line of policy which was easily held up to scorn as 
subser\dent to Hanoverian ends or motives, but in truth signified a 
resumption of the Whig policy in Queen Anne’s reign as opposed to 
the vague peace policy of Walpole, and exhibited, curiously enough, 
points of resemblance to the ideas of Bolingbroke. Yet, as a matter 
of fact, Carteret’s “system” would not fit in with the exisdng rela- 
tions between the European Powers chiefly concerned. On the one 
hand, the two principal German Powers were too much absorbed in 
their own quarrels to care for a close cooperation with Great Britain ; 
and her political action was more and more concentrating itself upon 
the protection of her own trade, whether lawful or illicit. She was, 
in fact, a Maritime Power before everytliing else, and, as such, 
unable to combine with any one other Power in an alliance like the 
Family Compact, which France and Spain were (still quite secretly) 
renewing on terms of the closest intimacy. 

The outbreak of the Second Silesian War (1744-5), which 
George II encouraged Maria Theresa to engage {“ce qui est boii a 
prendre est hon d rendre"), found Great Britain firm in her support. 
Though Henry Pelham, the younger brother of the Duke of Newcastle, 
and himself a more timid statesman of Walpole’s school, was now at 
the Plead of the Government, Carteret continued to conduct foreign 
affairs till the King was obliged to dismiss him (November, 1744), 
when the Earl of Harrington was appointed in his placed. Before 
this, France, no longer ruled by Fleury, had declared war against 
Great Britain, though not till after a vain attempt had been made to 
throw an army on her shores, promptly answered by a British block- 
ade of the French and Spanish ships at Toulon. There was no longer 
any pacifist opposition in England, while the open outbreak of war 
between Great Britain and France seemed once more, as in the greater 
days of the past, to promise that the consent of all loyal parties would 
enable the Crown to carry out its policy to the full. But the case was 
altered. Perhaps, had Maria Theresa’s only Ally encouraged her to 
persevere, instead of concluding the Peace of Dresden (December, 
1745) she might have successfully prolonged her struggle; but public' 
opinion in England, because it was now less under the influence 
of sentiment, had taken a turn less favourable to her cause and was 

^ Carteret (Granville)’s return to office in 1746 lasted only four days. 
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certainly much preoccupied with the course of events nearei 
home. 

Maria Theresa’s prospect of recovering Silesia depended, as s 
matter of fact, on the continuance of British subsidies; and in the 
end, she had, therefore, to content herself with the advice of George II 
— ^if it was actually proffered — ^to wait for a better day. In Italy, 
Austria was, notwithstanding the assistance of a British fleet, unable 
to establish her claims. But, for Great Britain, the significance of 
the War, into which a generous impulse had mainly caused her to 
enter, soon concentrated itself upon what came to be more and more 
clearly recognised as the beginning of a struggle with France for 
maritime. Colonial and East Indian supremacy. The ultimate break- 
down of the last and most formidable Jacobite Insurrection (1745-6) 
reacted but slightly on the conduct of the War (only in so far as 
British troops had to be transferred from Flanders). On the other 
hand, the British capture of Cape Breton, the “Dunkirk of the 
West” (174s), was a serious blow to France; and found no com- 
pensation in the surrender, in the following year, of Madras and its 
British settlement, which after a long and gallant contest was re- 
covered by the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. In 1747, two great British 
victories — off Cape Finisterre and near the Isle of Aix — placed the 
superiority of the British navy to the French beyond all doubt; and, 
in the following winter, peace negotiations began. The previous 
French attempt, in the Breda Conferences (1746), to cow the United 
Provinces, who had little stomach for joining in the aggressive policy 
of Great Britain, had failed; but the consequent French invasion 
having (notwithstanding the French victory of Lauffeldt) led to no 
decisive result, the British and Dutch Goverrmients now entered 
jointly into these negotiations. 

In June, 1747, Great Britain had concluded a subsidy Treaty with 
Russia (who in the previous year had concluded a defensive Treaty 
with Austria, and whose troops were already on their march), and to 
this the United Provinces had acceded. With the view, no doubt, of 
putting a final pressure on France, the two Maritime Powers, at the 
beginning of 1748, signed a Convention at the Hague, in which 
Sardinia was included, declaring their alliance with Austria. Yet, by 
now negotiating for peace, in spite of the martial ardour of George ll 
and the Duke of Cumberland, the British Ministry attested the fact, 
which they could no longer shut their eyes, of the uselessness of 
^the War, as undertaken in support of Maria Theresa, 'i'lie essential 
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condition of the Preliminaries insisted on by Great Britain and the 
United Provinces was the status quo ante helium — the restitution, in 
other words, of the conquests made during the War, including the 
Barrier Towns recently taken by the French, and Madras. 

The Peace Conferences of Aix-la-Chapelle began in April, 1748, 
and, Maestricht having been taken early in their course, were pro- 
longed during the summer. On October iSth, the Peace was signed, 
its terms being virtually those of the Preliminaries and not more 
favourable either to Maria Theresa or to her Ally Great Britain than 
they would have been, had the winding-up of the peace negotiations 
witli France, Spain and their Allies not been delayed, in deference to 
the personal wishes of George II, till public opinion in England had 
rendered it imperative. While the Plouse of Austria was now assured 
of the European recognition of the Pragmatic Sanction, and Prussia 
(which had kept out of the Treaty, leaving the care of her interests 
to France) of the guaranteed possession of Silesia, {Alaria Theresa 
had, besides losing that Province, made definite cessions in Italy, 
and had been grievously disappointed by the War in which Great 
Britain had chivalrously undertaken to support her. Great Britain 
herself issued forth from the War with little clear gain. But she 
had well sustained her military repute, and stood before the world 
as the all but undisputed mistress of the seas. Thus, she had proved 
equal to staying the revived ambition of France, even when that 
Power commanded the allegiance of Spain — and had in so far justified 
the fears of Fleury. 

The foreign policy of the Pelham Administration (1744-54) 
had, up to the conclusion of the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, lacked 
the strength of which the true foundations lie in definite political 
principle, and not in a “broad bottom” of caution and craft, such as 
respectively marked the Prime-minister and his brother, the Duke of 
Newcastle. Neither of them had proved high-spirited enough to 
withstand the King’s tenacious adherence to a policy of war, which 
Walpole had so long succeeded in restraining ; and Chesterfield, the 
only member of the Government possessed of the required courage, 
had, in 1745, after the retirement in the previous year of Granville, to 
whom he was bitterly opposed, been, after a successful diplomatic 
mission to the Hague, transferred to Ireland. 

The Peace concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle had nearly been broken 
in the following year by the refusal of Spain to carry out a com- 
pensation clause for war losses contained in it, and to renew the 
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Asiento ; but Great Britain proved conciliatory, and the trade between 
the two countries was restored to the conditions which had pre- 
vailed in the reign of Charles II of Spain. In other respects, the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, far from glorious as it was, had not been 
concluded too soon for British interests, considering the incom- 
petence of either the Government^ or the utterly factious Opposition 
to rise to a policy alike definite and reasonable. The German question 
seemed to slumber ; though Hanoverian influence was at the bottom 
of the protracted manoeuvres for gaining the votes of the Electors 
for Archduke Joseph as Roman Eling-, and for obtaining grants of 
subsidies to them with that object from the British Parliament. 
French diplomacy, on the other hand, was still hampered by the 
reserve maintained by King Frederick II of Prussia in his relations 
with France. 

The Peace of Europe had now been restored ; but the question of 
its endurance was full of uncertainty. However much the soul of 
Maria Theresa had been vexed by the behaviour of Great Britain in 
the Aix-la-Chapelle negotiations, she found it necessary to follow the 
advice of the majority of her counsellors, and to adhere to the British 
(and Dutch) Alliance, with the additional security (such as it was) of 
the Defensive Treaty with Russia of 1746. But, already before the 
Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was actually signed, Kaunitz, the Austrian 
Plenipotentiary there, had, at a Secret Council held by the Empress, 
declared his view thatjthe King of Prussia was her most dangerous foe ; 
but that, since the iVlaritime Powers would no longer come to her 
aid against him, the only policy left open to her was to invoke the 
assistance of FranceJ In this counsel we have the germ of the Seven 
Years’ War; but though, so early as 1750, Kaunitz went as Am- 
bassador to Paris, it was not till three years later that he was actually 
called to the conduct of Austria’s foreign policy; and even then no 
change was as yet made in its system. Thus, the idea of seeking to 
recover Silesia was not resumed as a practical political purpose till 
complications between Great Britain and France obliged tlic former 
Power to consider her attitude towards what might still be called the 
German question^. 

Although the most important issues decided at ALx-la-Chapclle 

^ Granville, after his return to ollicu as President of the Council in t75t, no 
longer influenced the course of affairs, forciijn or domestic, 

* The election, however, did not actually ukc place till after the elo^o of the 
Seven Years’ War. 

* Cf. A. von Arncth, Gcschichtd ^laria Theresia's, vol. iv. (Viertna, 1870). 
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had been those bearing upon the contention between France and 
Great Britain for the mastery of a great part of the known world, the 
settlement on this head reached in the Treaty could not possibly be 
regarded as definitive. Great Britain had deemed it so important to 
remove the French garrisons from the Dutch Barrier-fortresses that, 
by way of compensation, she had allowed the French to recover their 
possessions in North America — a withdrawal which seemed in- 
tolerable to the British Colonists. In the East Indies, the warfare be- 
tween the Companies continued; while, on the West Coast of Africa 
and in the Levant, British ti'ade was outstripped by that of its rival. 
In Russia, while the Baltic trade was chiefly in British hands, in the 
Black Sea region France consistently kept up intimate relations with 
her old friend the Turk, and her rivalry was, again, dangerous. In 
both directions, French diplomacy — never more imaginadvely active 
than at this season of internal decline — sought to provide for the pos- 
sibilities of the future, keeping the Porte in hand as a check upon 
European operations of the Eastern Powers, and intriguing with the 
dominant party in Sweden (the ‘ Caps ’) for a defensive alliance against 
Great Britain^. In Poland, British and French influence were at 
issue on the burning question of the next Succession to the Throne. 
In Denmark, French, in Portugal, British influence predominated, 
and even in the United Provinces, where, after the death of the 
Stadholder William IV (1751) his widow, the British Princess Anne, 
carried on the functions of his office on behalf of her son, a French 
faction asserted itself, which here, of course, was in favour of peace. 
On the other hand — as if to meet paradox by paradox — in Spain, 
where internal prosperity was the chief care of lUng Ferdinand VI 
and his Minister Carvajal, there was now evident friendliness to 
Great Britain, partly due to a dispute as to the succession in the Two 
Sicilies between the Bourbon lines, which had in its turn led to a 
combination between Spain and Austria. 

It was thus inevitable that the conflict of interests between the 
two Powers which thus divided between them the good- and the ill- 
will of the rest of Europe should declare itself with peculiar strength 
in the affairs of the Germanic Empire, where the Sovereign of Great 
Britain had a legitimate standing as Elector of Hanover, while the 
intervention of France in them had — ^for a century past at all events — 

^ The British relations with the opposite party, the ‘Hats,’ were so close that a 
rumour actually attributed to George II the intention of bringing about the eleva- 
tion to the Swedish Throne of the Duke of Cumberland. 
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been a regular element in her political action. Great Britain’s sub- 
sidies had, as noted, continued, so late as 1752, to flow into the 
Austrian exchequer, and into the pockets of the Electors to the 
Roman Kingship, and, though disliked by Pelham, were defended 
in Parliament by his brother, who, at the close of the previous year, 
had succeeded in ousting from the other Secretaryship of State the 
Duke of Bedford and putting in his place the Earl of Holderness, a 
diplomatist not possessed of the Duke’s parliamentary influence. 

But it was not in Europe, or in connexion with European dis- 
putes, that the rivalry which constitutes the chief political interest of 
the years following on the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle most signally 
declared itself. | That Peace had failed sufficiently to define the 
boundaries between the Colonial dominions of France and Great 
Britain; more especially, the limits of the Colony of Nova Scotia 
(Acadia) were disputed, and the frontier between Canada and New 
England. On the peninsula connecting Nova Scotia with the main- 
land, both Powers had constructed forts against one another, while 
Virginia was up in arms to recover a fort on the Ohio captured by 
the French (1754). The War between the two Governments did not 
actually break out on this occasion; for neither side was eager for a 
precipitate rupture. But there were other Colonial quarrels, and it 
was felt throughout the British dominions that the unbroken main- 
tenance of them along the whole line must be very soon definitively 
settled. At such seasons, the most competent diplomacy may find 
itself incapable of doing more than delay for a time or hasten, 
according as it may suit the purpose of its Government, the first 
unretraceable step. But Great Britain seems at this time to have 
been singularly ill-served in the most important quarter. The British 
Ambassador at Paris, as Lord Stanhope reminds us, was the Earl of 
Albemarle, whom Chesterfield held up to his son as an encouraging 
example of how to succeed without a single recommendadon except 
good manners; and his political secrets were carried from his embassy 
to the French Govermnent. In 1754, which this diplo- 

madst was removed by death, Newcastle succeeded his brother as 
Prime-minister, and entered upon die last decade of nearly half a 
century of public service. On his personality sadre has, not always 
quite fairly, exirausted itself; though a consistent time-server, he 
was also loyal to the dynasty on the Throne, and, while he corrupted 
others, he, at least, took no thought of personal gains. 

In choosing a Leader of the House of Commons, Newcastle had 
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been virtually reduced to the choice bettveen Henry Fox and William 
Pitt, of whom the latter had entered that blouse in 1735. Since, 
however, neitlier of these politicians would submit to give up that 
side of the conduct of affairs which he most prized, Newcastle offered 
tlie Leadership, together with a Secretaryship of State, to Sir Thomas 
Robinson, who possessed diplomatic experience without parliament- 
ary ability, and who was welcome to the King because of his familiarity 
with German politics. For a time, Pitt (whom the King detested) 
and Fox hereupon joined hands against the new Leader and his 
master ; Robinson retired to the Mastership of the Great Wardrobe, 
and Plenry Fox, without Pitt, allied himself with Newcastle^. But 
even this makeshift was not to hold out for long. Already the storms 
were lowering, and the nation was looking towards its destined pilot. 
When Parliament met at the close of 1754, the ICing’s wishes were 
met by an Address from the Commons undertaking to support him 
in defending his rights and dominions against all encroachments; a 
credit of a million was at once granted; and, had he not, with his 
customary want of tact, hereupon immediately set out for Hanover, 
this might have proved the season of liis greatest popularity since he 
had ascended the Throne. On the following day. Admiral Boscawen 
sailed for Newfoundland, and soon afterwards came the news of 
General Braddock’s catastrophe on the Oliio, wliich was speedily 
avenged. The brink of war had been reached". 

Few wars, as statesmanship knows to its cost, are easily localised; 
but the difficulties besetting the process were nothing short of in- 
superable in the case of the present struggle between Great Britain 
and France. Apart from all questions of Treaties and Alliances, the 
Netherlands could not but be involved in a struggle with which they 
must be brought into contact by both sea and land; and, if so, 
Germany could not remain outside it. But there were of course now, 
as there have so often been, special considerations which would 
implicate severally or collectively the German States in a conflict 
between the Western Powers; and who, at the close of the year 1754 
could have reckoned otherwise than that in the War now imminent 
Prussia would take the side of France, and Austria that of Great 
Britain ? 

And yet, as indicated above, the '{Austro-British Alliance was, 

^ For these transactions cf. Earl of Ilchester, Henry Fox (2 vols. 1920) and the 
Earl of Rosebery, Chatham: His Early Life and Correspondence, 1910. 

* As to what follows, cf. Ranke, Der Urspriing des Siebenjdhrigen Krieges (Leipzig, 
1871). • 
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notwithstanding, on the eve of dissolution. Apart from lesser grounds 
of complaint, which British diplomacy was certainly not disposed to 
minimise, a difference of great historical significance seriously dis- 
turbed the relations between the United and the Austrian Nether- 
lands. Much importance attached to the view taken of these relations 
by Austria, which had grown weary of the conditions on which she 
held the Provinces now called by her name, while the British concep- 
tion of the proper function of the Low Countries in the polidcal 
system of Europe necessitated as close as possible a connexion be- 
tween the Austrian £ind the United Provinces. Although the British, 
which was necessarily also the Dutch, view had prevailed at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the Vienna Government had administered the Austrian 
Netherlands as possessing interests of their own and free from the 
control of their neighbours, who occupied the Barrier fortresses, and 
had actively promoted Belgic prosperity on these lines. When, in 
August, 1754, a provisional Treaty was. proposed for the adjustment 
of these differences, it was rejected through the influence of Kaunitz 
against the strenuous efforts of the British Ambassador, Keith. A 
grievance of a different description is interesting, inasmuch as it illus- 
trates the part still occasionally played by the old religious disputes in 
the philosophical “eighteenth century,” and the importance attached 
to them by the Hanoverian dynasty, whose tenure of the Throne, after 
all, depended primarily upon its Protestantism. In the complicated 
quarrel at the Germanic Diet in 1754 as to the guarantee demanded 
on behalf of the Plereditar)' Prince Frederick of Hesse-Cassel (whose 
Consort was the British Princess Mary), George II and the King of 
Prussia were alike opposed to the House of Austria. But these and 
other lesser quarrels apart, Austria would certainly not adhere to 
Great Britain, unless the latter would aid in the recovery of Silesia 
and could, even as an Ally, be of no assistance to her except by malting 
war on Prussia, from whom Great Britain, in her turn, had notiiing, 
and even Flanover, at this time, had not very much, to fear. In other 
words, the interests of tlie two Allied Powers were quite divergent, 
and while certainly much British treasure had been spent and not a 
little English blood spilt, purely for Austria’s sake, Kaunitz might, 
on the other hand, speciously argue that the Alliance had only been 
carried on by Great Britain so long as it serv'cd her own purpose. 

Undeniably, the motives for maintaining tlie Austro-British Aih- 
aitce had long prevailed, and Great Britain’s differences witlx France 
continued to be regarded as the beginnings of a quarrel in> which 
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Austria’s own part was marked out for her beforehand ; while, should 
France attack Great Britain by way of Hanover, Austria was doubly 
bound to contribute to the defence of the Electorate. No exception 
was taken in England, so late as 1755, either to the Subsidy Treaty 
with Hesse-Cassel (where there was an easy market for soldiers) or 
to a Russian Subsidy Treaty, in which the Austrian Government 
had interested itself. If Austria and Russia remained friendly; there 
seemed no reason why the present situation should not be prolonged, 
provided always that, as in the last year of the War of the Austrian 
Succession, Prussia remained neutral. Great Britain would not suffer, 
and, so far as the game of Alliances went, France would have gained 
nothing. 

But this calculation was absolutely intolerable to Kaunitz and to 
his Mistress, who had made up their minds that, after despoiling her 
nionarchy, Prussia must not be suffered to hold by its side the position 
which she had acquired among the European Powers. Thus, the more 
surely that the outbreak of war between France and Great Britain 
announced itself, the more resolute was Kaunitz, in the first instance, 
to turn the force of the Austro-British Alliance against the “new 
Power,” as he called Prussia, as well as against France. 

V 

The British Government, for its part, had no intention of re- 
versing the general policy it had pursued up to Aix-Ia-Chapelle, or, 
on the other hand, of abandoning the guarantee of the tenure of 
Silesia by Prussia, in which it had joined. According to the view 
duly placed before the Austrian Government, the present task of 
Great Britain was to aid in the defence of the United Provinces and 
the Hanoverian Electorate; and Kaunitz promised to augment the 
Austrian forces in the Netherlands and to assume the offensive 
against Prussia, should her troops march against Hanover. But 
Great Britain had no reason for apprehending any Prussian attack 
of the kind upon the Electoral frontier. And, as the words of Holder- 
ness (whose intelligence has perhaps been underrated) show, the 
British Government was beginning to understand, that Kaunitz and 
the Empress meant to utilise for the recoveiy of Silesia the Alliance 
desired by the British Government for the purpose of its contest 
with France. When it became clear that Great Britain was not dis- 
posed to fall in with an extension of her plan of action, and that 
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Austria would therefore not find her account in joining in such a wai 
there remained for her only the choice between neutrality (hardl; 
possible, in view of the situation of the Austrian Netherlands) am 
the radical change of policy long and explicitly recommended h 
Kaunitz^. An alliance with France would be the foundation of thi 
new policy; the cooperation of Russia, and probably of Sweden 
Saxony and the Palatinate, might be secured ; and the division of th( 
spoils after the overthrow of Prussia was already prospectively planned 
France might have to be attracted to the projected alliance by a terri- 
torial cession either in Italy or in Flanders (the complicated details 
of which illustrate the imaginative force of the projector’s diplomacy] 
and by the promise of Austrian support of the candidature of Prince 
Conti for the Polish Throne-. Such was (of course in barest outline] 
the great design of Kaunitz; and the first move in the game was the 
audience vouchsafed to the Austrian Ambassador in Paris, Count 
Starhemberg, with Mme de Pompadour (September, 1755). At the 
present moment, when France was on the point of entering into an 
all-important war with Great Britain, there could be no question of 
the simple rejection, by Lewis XV’s Government, of such a proposal 
on the part of Great Britain’s historic Ally — the House of Austria. 
The only difficulty in the way of its acceptance by the French 
Government — but this, at first, seemed insuperable — ^was the im- 
probability of the renunciation, by Frederick II, of the French in 
favour of a British Alliance; for Austria could not carry on negotia- 
tions with France on any basis but that of the severance of her 
Alliance with Prussia. 

It was about this time (summer of 1755) that the American news 
already referred to arrived in France, where the remainder of the 
year was mainly consumed in armaments and taxation. An invasion 
of England was at least talked of; the hopes of the Jacobites simmered 
up, and the French Government resolved to fight out the struggle 
against Great Britain by every means in its power. True, it had other 
support in view; but it continued to think, as it had thought in 174^' 
friendly reladons with Prussia, to whom, in her turn, the Frcncli Alli- 
ance must be indispensable, the basis of its system. Frederick II, on 
the contrary, even apart from any secret evidence he might possess on 
the subject, felt his position insecure, so long asAustria had the support 

I See, for what follows, K. Waddington, Louis A't^, ct fe Raivoiauirnl ‘Li 
AUiouca (Faris, i8g6). 

- Oil this head, uic wishes of Lev.-jj XV soon began lo cool. 
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of her present Continental Allies, and so long as France was weakened 
by the maritime and colonial rivalry of Great Britain, as well as by the 
unsoundness of her own condition at home. Thus, for Frederick II 
of Prussia there was during these busy years (1748 to middle of 1755) 
but one way of staving off war — namely, that of holding himself pre- 
pared for it. There seems, however, no reason for concluding that, 
at any time in this period, he intended either to renew the War with 
Austria, or to become implicated in that imminent between Great 
Britain and France. But, as we know, and as the French Govern- 
ment was not slow to point out to Frederick II, this latter War might 
bring witli it a French attack upon Hanover, in which the cooperation 
of Prussia would be of very direct value to the French. Frederick H, 
though he kept his own counsel, could not close his eyes to the part, 
at once difficult and inglorious, which he might thus find himself 
called upon to play. 

British statesmanship, while loth to accept Kaunitz’s view that a 
real concert with Austria required Great Britain to join in an attack 
upon Prussia, also perceived that Prussia could have no wish, for the 
sake of her friendship with France, to cooperate in an attack upon 
Hanover. The situation was critical; and George IPs visit to his 
electoral dominions in the summer of 1755, with Holderness in 
attendance, accordingly proved the first step towards a change in 
the relations between Great Britain and Prussia of the utmost im- 
portance in its bearing on the impending European War. Taking 
advantage of the friendly relations between the Prussian Court and 
Duke Charles of Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel, Holderness contrived to 
elicit from Frederick II, in reply to the question whether he would 
refuse to prevent the defence of Hanover against a French invasion, 
the reply that he saw no objection to treaties concluded by Hanover 
with her neighbours for this purpose, but that the time had not yet 
arrived for a declaration on the subject. For some time Frederick II 
(whose present Defensive Alliance with France would naturally ter- 
minate in 1756) would go no further; but he finally made up his 
mind that, while he had not guaranteed to France her overseas pos- 
sessions, the relative smallness of his own military forces would not 
justify him in going to war against an Alliance which might bring the 
Russians into Germany. Hence, the only course open to him seemed 
to be to enter into the Tr^tyjjf.Ij^utrality as to Hanover suggested to 
him by Great Britain, without on that account breaking with France. 

Thus it came to pass that, in the Treaty of Neutrality concluded 
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between Great Britain and Prussia in January, 1756, and sometime 
called the Treaty of Westminster, Frederick II and the Britisl 
Government, directly instigated this time by the Hanoverian interest 
of King George II, met halfway. Henry Fox devised the expedien 
of adding this Prussian Treaty to a Russian (and a Hessian) Subsid] 
Treaty, which he carried in one of the most famous debates of th< 
age; Pitt, who had accepted the Paymastership of the Forces in th< 
Government, being foremost among the opponents of the proposal 
One object of the Anglo-Prussian Treaty was declared to be the preser- 
vation of the Peace of the Continent, and that of Germany in especial 
Flolderness introduced into it a concise guarantee of the Prussian 
tenure of Silesia; and the Prime-minister, Newcastle, proclaimed 
King George II’s personal anxiet^^ to place himself on an amicaUe 
footing with Kang Frederick II. Henry Fox was, on the following day 
(November 25th, 1755), appointed Secretary of State, while Pitt was 
dismissed from ofBce with other opponents of the Russian Subsidy 
Treaty, which the Prussian Neutrality deprived of its force. 

For the “Treaty of Westminster,” drafted as proposed by 
Frederick II, went further than George II, and his Ministers could 
have at first anticipated. By it, Great Britain agreed not to permit 
the entry of a Russian army, or Prussia that of a French, into Ger- 
many^. Even so, the Treaty appears to have been generally approved 
in England, where it was regarded as preventive of any fear of trouble 
ensuing on account of Hanover, and the funds are stated to have 
risen on its conclusion. Whatever the history of its origin, its effect 
on the Court of Vienna was to leave no doubt that British aid in any 
attempt to recover Silesia was now altogether out of the question. 
But could Prussia, after arriving at this friendly understanding with 
Great Britain, remain on good terms with France? The Due de 
Nivernais, sent to Berlin to find out whether French interests were 
in any way prejudiced by the guarantees contained in the .tVnglo- 
Prussian Treaty (from which Gibraltar and Minorca were e.xpressly 
excepted), made it clear to IGng Frederick, who had actually thought 
of patching up the quarrel between France and Great Britain, tiuu 
this was now impossible. And, in fact, the French Government, 
while seeking (by way of justification or pretext) to multiply causes 


‘ 'rhi'j term was substituteti by Frederick II for ‘The (.Jcrm.mic Empire.' after 
Podewils had pointed out that the wider term tnisht h.i\c been interpreted >’/ 
Great Drilain to cojnprLe U'.c .^luirian N'ciherhinds, which the King ol PtU5>a 
had certainly no wish to see included in it. 
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of quarrel with Great Britain, declared itself unable to assent to the 
principle of a permanent neutrality for Hanover. Thus, at the be- 
ginning of 1756, it had, so far as Frederick IFs relations with France 
and Great Britain were concerned, become more than doubtful 
whether he could adhere to the policy, hitherto followed by him, of 
remaining on a friendly footing with both Powers. At Vienna, the 
Anglo-Prussian Treaty was at first received with tranquillity; for an 
Imperial attack in conjunction with France upon Hanover seemed 
wholly out of the question, and Russia’s only complaint against Great 
Britain was that she should have entered into such an agreement with- 
out informing her Allies. But so rooted were the jealousy of Prussia 
and the suspicion of the advantageous position secured by her, as 
between France and Great Britain, entertained by Kaunitz and his 
Sovereign, that they resolved on an effective counter-move to the 
Neutrality Treaty; and their overtures fell on receptive and well- 
prepared ground. France was unwilling, while carrying on a Naval 
War with Great Britain, to lay aside what had long been a primary 
part of her policy — intervention in the internal affairs of Germany. 
The negotiations between the Austrian and French Governments 
(represented by Starhemberg and Bernis) at Versailles now (Febru- 
ary, 1756) treated the Prusso-French Alliance of 1741 as at an end, 
and passed on to the question whether, if France allowed her 
Alliance with Prussia to drop altogether, Austria would in turn 
consent to drop hers with Great Britain. 

Thus the advisers of Lewis XV, Bernis in particular, may be said 
to have inspired in him the idea of avenging upon George II his 
Treaty of Neutrality with Prussia; while to the arguments by which 
Kaunitz persuaded Maria Theresa to put an end to the long-lived 
Alliance with Great Britain, was added the hope that the example of 
Austria would be followed by Russia. Austria, the Power so long 
identified with the guardianship of the Empire, allowed Prussia, of 
whose aggressiveness it stood in dread, to assume this time-honoured 
function, while, at this very time, itself entering into an Alliance with 
France. The Franco-Prussian Alliance was at an end ; the relations 
between Austria and Russia had, on the other hand, become friendlier, 
and though on Bestucheff’s advice, the Tsarina Elizabeth had reluc- 
tantly agreed to the British Subsidy Treaty of September, 1755, they 
were, by April, 1756, shaping towards a closer Alliance. But the effects 
of such an Alliance, more especially for Great Britain, must depend on 
the decision of France as to her own action. One by one, the obstacles 
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in the way of the actual conclusion of an Alliance between France, 
on the one hand, and Austria, with Russia, on the other, disappeared. 
The French negotiators would have been ready to conclude the busi- 
ness, on the twofold basis that Austria might make war upon Prussia, 
and France upon Great Britain, as they chose, without calling upon 
each other for offensive cooperation. But the Austrian Government 
wanted more than this — ^viz., the offensive cooperation itself (more 
especially when there would be no more British subsidies forth- 
coming), and, in the event of success, a territorial repartition which 
would avenge the shameless league which, on the death of Maria 
Theresa’s father, had proposed to divide among its members her 
inheritance. 

The Austro-French negotiations were resumed in April, 1756; 
and, after a Ministerial Council had been held at Versailles, and on 
the ground chiefly that the Austrian Alliance was the only way by 
which the iCing of France could use his right of attacking Great 
Britain through the Hanoverian Electorate, the Ministry approved 
the conclusion of that Alliance. The Two Treaties, known as that 
of Versailles, were hereupon signed, on May ist, 1756. The first of 
these consisted of a Convention of Neutrality, whereby the Court of 
Vienna bound itself to take no part in the War with Great Britain; 
i.e.y the Imperial Power would not be used against a Sovereign who 
was Prince of the Empire ; while France promised not to attack eidier 
the Austrian Netherlands or any other part of the Austrian do- 
minions. This, then, was the Austro-French answer to the Anglo- 
Prussian Treaty- of Westminster, which had been the motive cause 
of the Austro-French negotiations. Its effect would be to let the 
French into Germany, from which the Westminster Treaty had ex- 
cluded them, Mthout any resistance on the part of the Head of the 
Empire. But the first of these Versailles Treaties was not in itself 
a Treaty of Alliance, and even the second, which purported to be a 
Treaty of Mutual Defence between the Contracting Powers, declared 
that it was not directed against any other Power ; and the number at 
troops to be furnished on both sides, if the casus foederis should arise, 
was very moderate accordingly. This second Treaty contained, iiow- 
ever, in addition, Secret Articles corresponding more closely to the 
motives with which the compact had been concluded. If, during the 
Anglo-French War, France or Austria was attacked by any other 
Power, the Contracting Power so attacked should be cntitlcil to the 
support of the other Contracting Power. .And, furtiier, a revisiott of 
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the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle was taken into contemplation; so that, 
though the Treaties by no means amounted to an offensive alliance 
for the recovery of Silesia or any other purpose, they contained this 
ominous reference to the more remote future. The Treaties, more 
especially since Russia would assuredly be invited to adhere to them, 
could not but be looked upon without apprehension in England, 
though they by no means implied an offensive alliance against this 
country; and there can be no doubt but that the religious, or con- 
fessional, aspect of the combination exercised its effect now, as it did 
when Great Britain had made her choice, and when a large part of 
her population regarded Frederick the Great as “the Protestant 
Hero.” 

It was not till May, 1756, that Maria Theresa, in giving audience 
to Sir Robert Keith, the British Minister at Vienna, who had been 
instructed to demand explanations of the Versailles Treaty or Treaties, 
threw the blame of her Alliance with France upon the combination 
between Great Britain and Prussia — her only enemy in the world, as 
the Empress afterwards confidentially told him, besides the Turk. 
Undoubtedly, this attitude on the part of the Empress Maria Theresa, 
formerly the subject of so much admiring sympathy in England, 
taken together with the ratification which speedily followed of the 
Versailles Treaties (the drift of whose Secret Clauses was sufficiently 
suspected), roused deep indignation against a Power, now the Ally, 
under whatever conditions, of our mortal foe — after, for the sake of 
that Power, we had shown so much forbearance at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and when it had been the recipient of a long series of our Subsidies. 
Popular feeling in England had, throughout the winter 1755-6, been 
in so excited a state as to take the almost inevitable form of a con- 
viction that we had been betrayed. Apprehensions had actually arisen 
of a French invasion; and when, at last, in the spring of 1756, the 
immediate designs of France had declared themselves, Newcastle’s 
Government had been found ill-informed. Byng had failed to pro- 
tect Minorca, and, though Newcastle, after sailing with the blast of 
popular fury against the Admiral was by a change of Ministry to 
escape from the responsibility of carrying out the sentence against 
him, this very change had shown that a vigorous foreign policy was 
now imperatively demanded. On May i8th, 1756, Great Britain 
declared War against France. Before the end of June, Port Mahon 
surrendered, a few weeks before Frederick II began his War against 
Austria by crossing the Saxon frontier (August). 
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Thus , Great Britain had been driven into open hostilities with France 
at a time when her ancient Ally, Austria, had entered into relations 
of mutual amity with that Power, and when an estrangement of her 
from Great Britain inevitably followed. There remained the question 
whether this estrangement necessarily implied a corresponding change 
of relations between Great Britain and Russia. Such had not been 
the design of the Tsarina Elizabeth. The negotiations concerning the 
still-born Russian Subsidy Treaty had not been allowed to drop; and 
the brilliant British Ambassador at Petrograd, Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams, who had consistently promoted (in every way) the Russian 
Subsidy Treaty and the Austrian Alliance, and of whose diplomatic 
career this humiliating episode was to be the end, had been kept in 
the dark as to the transactions in progress between Austria, Russia 
and France. The Russian intentions at this time are surrounded by 
some obscurity ; but it must be remembered that the Franco- Austrian 
negotiations had not come to an end with the Versailles Treaties. 
While Kaunitz and Starhemberg hoped for the support of France in 
the reconquest of Silesia, it was to be recompensed by the transfer 
to France of the Austrian Netherlands, or the main part of them, in- 
cluding, in view of the struggle between France and Great Britain, 
at least the temporary occupation of Ostend and Nieuport. The 
Naval War between the two Powers was already in progress, and at 
no time could an opportunity of establishing her ascendancy in 
Flanders have been more welcome to France than at present. The 
French “ideas” for a “new Europe” suggested in 1756 did not stop 
short with this. As for the North, Bremen and Verden might be cut 
out of Flanover for the benefit of Denmark ; and, as for the Mediter- 
ranean, Gibraltar might be taken from Great Britain, as Minorca 
had been ; and she might be confined to the possessions of her own 
chalk-cliffs, just as Prussia would again be reduced to the dimensions 
of a meagre Brandenburg Electorate. 

But it was not till May, 1757, that the spirit of these notions was 
compressed within the limits of a Secret Treaty; and, on the part of 
Russia, upon whose military cooperatioit the e.vecution of much of tJie 
airy design depended, the Tsarina Elizabeth and Bestucheff were at 
this lime unprepared with the armaments which their share in the 
process would have required. At Potsdam, on the other hand, 
Frederick II reckoned with realities; and he had by his side the Ikiuslt 
Envoy, Sir Andrew' Mitchell, a Scotsman so full of commonscn.se 
'.w to be without any trace of Jacobiusm, and yet endowed with .t 
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power of sympathy which on occasion induced the ICing to reveal 
his inmost feelings to him^. Frederick II had, from the first, sus- 
pected that at the bottom of the Versailles Treaties lay the thought 
of an attack on Hanover; but of this, he considered, neither Great 
Britain nor Prussia need be afraid if they were united and prepared. 
For this end he was ready to make any sacrifice. But when reports 
reached him of a triple alliance between France, Austria and Russia, 
when they were corroborated by further intelligence derived by him 
partly from stolen papers in the Austrian and Saxon Chanceries^, 
partly from other communications to himself and Mitchell, and when 
Austrian troops began to be massed in Bohemia and Moravia, he 
began to recognise that he was sure of no Alliance but the British, 
whether or not the British Government still succeeded in avoiding 
a quarrel with Russia^. He, therefore, resolved to explode the com- 
bination against him before it was ripe for action, arguing to himself 
that, besides France and Austria, Russia might, in a year’s time, be 
prepared to draw the sword. Sir Andrew Mitchell, anxious that 
Frederick II should do nothing to affront British public opinion, 
professed himself contented with Maria Theresa’s assurance that the 
interests of the other Power — Great Britain being of course the only 
Power in question — would not suffer from the measures which she 
had commanded. Frederick H, on the other hand, after his question, 
whether Austria would promise not to attack him in the current or 
following year, had remained without a reply from Vienna, started 
at the head of his troops (August 38th) from Potsdam for the Saxon 
frontier. 

The Seven Years’ War (1756-63) which had now opened in Old 
World and New, was essentially a double war, the two parts or sides 
of which had each a different origin and were fought (as the com- 
batants recognised) with distinct objects. Yet the successes of their 
Ally, in the face of difficulties altogether unprecedented, came home 
so closely to the British nation, that to popular feeling here this War 
seemed throughout a single War, and that, while our own flag waved 
victorious over every sea, and our arms prospered in Asia as well as 
in America, the glory of the conflict seemed a glory earned in common. 
On whomsoever may rest the responsibility of its actual opening, the 

^ Cf. Carlyle’s Frederick the Great, Bk xviii. c. 5. 

~ These are the so-called “Menzel Documents” which began so far back as 

1753- 

^ Saxony-Poland, it seems necessary to add, had so far, notwithstanding French 
overtures, adhered to its neutral attitude. 
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Seven Years’ War as a whole may be regarded as an endeavour, or 
the part of France, to arrest, and if possible put an end to, the grow- 
ing maritime and colonial ascendancy of Great Britain, and, on tlu 
part of Austria, to deprive Frederick II of the prize which, at the end 
of the previous two Silesian Wars, she had been obliged to leave ir 
his hands. The diplomacy of Kaunitz had succeeded in blending 
these two purposes into one. This purpose was compassed before 
long ; but the interests for which France contended beyond the seas 
were not thereby rendered identical with those for which her armies 
fought in Germany. Thus it came to pass, that the year (1759), which 
may be regarded as the climax of Austria’s attempt to lay low tlie 
power and the ambition of Frederiek II, was also that in which 
Great Britain gained her most momentous success over the French 
in Canada. And, when the Seven Years’ War came to an end — in 
Great Britain’s case by a Peace thoroughly unpopular at home and, 
in that of her solitary Ally, as a gift of good fortune as well as the 
reward of heroic perseverance — the cup of national glory was full in 
each case, and the names of Frederick the Great and the elder Pitt 
were linked together for ever as emblematic of victory. 

We are here only concerned with the policy which directed the 
action of Great Britain in the successive stages of the conflict. Tiie 
gradual unfolding of the prospect of a great European War, and the 
general want of confidence, deepened by the course of the miserable 
Byng episode, in the competence of the Newcastle Government 
proved fatal to it. Newcastle’s success in securing Pleiury Fox as 
Secretary of State was as ineffectual as it was transitory, and a 
series of overtures and manoeuvres ended in his being left without 
a supporter fit to cope with the opposition of Pitt, while the Duke 
still retained power — or a share of power — himself. The ensuing 
attempt at a combination between Fox and Pitt, having, tliereupon, 
broken down, the Duke of Devonshire formed lus Administration 
(December, 1756 to April, 1757), of which Pitt, at the King’s per- 
sonal request, formed part as one of the Secretaries of State^. New- 
castle’s influence being still predominant, and the King dissatisfied 
at having had to include Pitt, whose personal following was limited to 
the Grenvilles, the Ministry was not so strong :is it might have been. 

But a new spirit had begun to reign and to animate tlie foreign 
and colonial policy, which under Pitt were from the first blended. 

* Pin's tenure of the Southern, and noldcrncss’s of the Xorthern Dv-jjarwictn, 
ucre reversed in June, 1757. 
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play a n^ediating part between the two chief German Powers, the 
plan of Frederick II, against whom Imperial Execution had been 
declared Diet, for uniting the dissenting Estates in resistance 

against i^* much greater importance for the progress of tlie War 
was the question of an active Alliance between Russia and Austria, 
which af^®^ some delay (owing to differences of opinion at Petrograd 
and the suggestion, rejected as insufficient, of the exclusion of British 
trade frd™ Russian ports) was actually concluded (January, 1757). 
By it, thr Empresses bound themselves not to lay down arms till 
Silesia aP'^ Glat 25 should have been restored to Maria Theresa. In 
March ^ Franco-Swedish Alliance against Prussia followed, and in 
the sami^ month the French troops crossed the German frontier. 
The Brif^^^ Government, under the influence of the wishes of King 
George haggling about Hanoverian neutrality tvith the 

Austrian* when, in May, the Secret Treaty of Alliance between France 
and Au^^^^ — Partition Treaty of Versailles — ^was signed, the 
final ^^ug Lewis XV having been overcome by his 

being sh°^^ ^ forged Treaty of Alliance between Great Britain and 
Prussia. Franco-Austrian compact, while providing for Austria’s 
recovery Silesia and for the transfer to Duke Philip of Parma of the 
whole 0/ Austrian Netherlands, except Ostend, Nieuport and 
Mons cr^®^ France, further promised the Empress’s cooperation 
in securf^S Minorca to that Power^. The accession to the Treaty 
of Russia other Powers was to be asked in due course. 

The House of Austria, which in this Treaty had in fact gained all 
it desirec^* R completely detached itself from the time-honoured 

Alliance Great Britain, but had neither undertaken to enter into any 
active against her, nor precluded a reconciliation with her 

at some future date. The contents of this Secret Compact remained 
for some unknown. But, inasmuch as its designs, when they 
came to showed that they affected the future of nearly the whole 
of Europ® noteworthy that the Treaty itself contained no men- 
tion of thi® Ottoman Power), and inasmuch as there existed between the 
Contractf^S Powers no international bond of union unless the Roman 
Catholic religion be regarded as such, the War which it converted 
into a surrounded with that general uncertainty 

which ch^il®^Ses the use of all the resources of statesmanship. And 
it was in fl^® 1 ^^®® ^ Europe engaged or involved in such a War as this 

1 gjready noted, the Utrecht stipulations as to Dunkirk pow came to an 
end. 
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that Great Britain and France carried on, through its most momentous 
stage, their own struggle for empire beyond seas. 

Two months before the formation of Pitt’s first Ministry Frederick 
the Great’s dearly bought victory at Prague had not failed to exercise 
its effects in England, and George II had met the attempts of the 
Austrian Ambassador still resident at his Court (Colloredo) with con- 
temptuous rudeness. The Austrian victory of Kolin (June 8th, 1757) 
had been followed by a French invasion of Germany and a successful 
conflict with a British army ; Russia and Sweden had followed suit. 
But, by this time, all hesitation was at an end in the counsels of 
Great Britain, though the season had advanced too far for any 
material effect to be exercised by British intervention on the progress 
of the Continental War. Great Britain had no ships to spare for the 
protection of the Prussian coasts against Russia and Sweden; and 
the States-General had, after the shedding of some tears by the 
Regent, the British Princess Anne, allowed the transit by way of 
Maestricht of French troops, who, besides garrisoning Ostend and 
Nieuport, occupied the chief towns of Westphalia. The Duke of 
Cumberland arrived in time to be defeated, though not decisivelyi 
at Hastenbeck and to sign the notorious Convention of Kloster- 
Zeven (September) which was, in reality, a capitulation. Even now, 
George II would have gladly concluded a Treaty of Neutrality for 
Hanover with France and Austria, and confidence was rising at 
Vienna and Versailles; but Pitt, who had his own plans for British 
cooperation in the Continental War, would not hear of the acceptance 
of the Convention. The ultimate refusal of George II to ratify it. 
accordingly, signified the final and complete adoption by the British 
Government of the policy of active cooperation with Prussia, instead 
of attempting to carry out a Planoverian, side by side with its own 
(British), policy. Before the year 1757 was over, the most briIHunc 
of Frederick’s victories, Rossbach (November), sealed the compact ot 
mutual confidence and relegated into political oblivion die Capitulation 
of Kloster-Zeven. The Duke of Cumberland was superseded in his 
railitaiy'^ command by Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick; the Hano- 
verian army was taken into British pay; and success crowned the 
recasting, as it might almost be called, of the lines of the Personal 
Unionh 

‘ Not, however, so us to cause this aspect of it to be rccoj;nitcci iii tiic 
which ended Great Hrit-iin’s particip.ttion in the War, and which, while abandotiin.; 
Frederick II, ignored Hanover. 
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In December, 1757, there followed Frederick H’s second great 
victory gained in this wonderful year of military history — the battle of 
Leuthen. The moral, as well as the financial, support of Great Britain 
had been of high value to the victor, and the question now became : in 
what measure was his Ally prepared to help him to carry the Conti- 
nental War to the successful end which his military genius had made 
possible. For the British enterprises of the latter part of the year had 
by no means proved successful; the Rochefort expedition had been 
a costly failure ; and in America and elsewhere the British Navy had 
not asserted its superiority over the French. But the great battles 
won by Frederick, with the news of our victorious progress in India, 
enabled the high spirit of Pitt to carry Parliament with him in his 
forward policy, and he was sanguine enough to conceive, and to em- 
body in a famous despatch composed at this time (end of 1757), the 
idea of an alliance with Spain, which should subsequently be extended 
to Naples and Sardinia. Gibraltar was once more to be the price paid. 
But the scheme was as inopportune as it was unsound, and the good- 
will towards it of the Spanish Minister, Wall, proved a broken reed. 

Yet, when Parliament met in the last month of 1757, the German 
news had, together with the Indian, raised popular enthusiasm to the 
highest pitch in favour of the War and Pitt, though neither of the 
early policy of Clive, nor of the victory which crowned it in Bengal, 
can the credit be claimed for the British statesman. In 1758-9, how- 
ever, his plans against France were in organic cooperation with the 
action of the East India Company, though his design upon Mauritius 
was diverted. (The capture of Manilla was not carried out till after 
his resignation.) Nor should it be overlooked that the material pros- 
perity of Great Britain had not suffered from her warlike exertions 
and preparations; her credit stood high, and British trade, the in- 
terests of which were from the first at the bottom of Pitt’s foreign 
policy, prospered under his care. The British fleet were masters of 
the Mediterranean, French trade with the Levant was checked, and 
Dutch trade in the West Indies, at the risk of a serious collision with 
the States- General, was subjected to a strict application of the right 
of search^. jPitt’s vigilance was unsleeping ; nor could any notion be 

^ The difficulties as to the Dutch trade with the French West Indies by way of 
the Dutch West Indian Islands gave rise to a prolonged dispute, which really 
defied settlement, so long as there was no agreement as to the principles of inter- 
national maritime law. There were similar disputes with the Danish Government, 
which, however, was less pertinacious, (Sweden’s attitude towards Great Britain 
was hostile.) 
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more futile than that of his eloquence having been his main contri- 
bution to the progress of the War. 

For the campaign of 1758 Pitt was ready to furnish Frederick 11 
with the promised subsidies ; and the demand for military and naval 
support, pressed by him after the Russians had occupied Konigsberg, 
was (after acrimonious discussion with Fox) met by the Subsidy 
Treaty and the accompanying Declaration (April), which made the 
aid of troops and ships conditional upon the requirements of British 
action in America. This carefully drawn ‘ Declaration of London ’ is of 
the highest importance as marking the progress of the Anglo-Prussian 
Alliance from its first to its second stage ; but it shows, at the same time, 
beyond what length Pitt was unprepared to go, well aware as he was 
of the outcry to be eventually expected against the employment of 
men and ships needed for home and colonial defence on the expulsion 
of the French from Hanover and the sweeping the Baltic clear of 
Russian vessels. This latter service, therefore, except in the interests 
of both the Allies, the Declaration expressly declined on the part of 
Great Britain. 

The year 1758, marked by British successes beyond the seas (tlie 
reduction of Cape Breton and the capture of Duquesne, now re- 
named Pittsburg), brought no decisive results to Frederick II; for 
the occupation of Prussian provinces by his adversaries was, in a 
manner, balanced by his continued tenure of Saxony. The presence 
and successes of the Planoverian army under Ferdinand of Bruns- 
wick, however, freed him from the obligation of keeping watch and 
ward against the French and their German mercenaries, and materi- 
ally contributed to strengthen the Alliance. The Austrian Nether- 
lands w'ere in serious danger; and, if the British Government had 
chosen to support Prince Ferdinand by a naval descent upon the 
Belgian coast, a momentous effect might have been exercised upon 
the progress of the War. But the resources at hand were expended 
upon two of those lesser expedidons (St Malo and Cherbourg), wlu’ch 
must be reckoned among the mistakes in Pitt's conduct of the War. 
On the other hand — for his sway was absolute in ail dirccdons, both 
before and after he and Holderness exchanged Departments — his 
Russian policy at this time aimed at inducing the Tsarina Elizabetii, 
whose forces had occupied the Prussian North-H;ust, to conclude 
peace with Frederick II; and the instructions of Sir Robert Kcitli 
(who remained British Amb;issador at Petrograd till the crisis ot 
1762) wercsoiuicnded. But, though he had consulted King Frederic.';, 
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he found the political situation unmanageable. He had, therefore, to 
turn to the secondary purpose of his mission, the conclusion of a 
Commercial Treaty with Russia, whose trade had suffered grievously 
from British privateers, and who in her turn was suspected of designs 
in which she would command the support of Sweden and Denmark 
(with both of whom France had signed Subsidy Treaties) and might 
thus ultimately acquire the control of the navigation of the Baltic. It 
was not till after much manoeuvring, nor until after the accession of 
Catharine II, that the Commercial Treaty was signed. But between 
Sweden and Great Britain a rupture of diplomatic relations had taken 
place in 1758 (March), and it was only the prudence of Pitt which, in 
this instance, avoided serious complications for British policy. 

Thus, in 1758, while on the whole the British arms had made 
progress both in Canada and in Bengal, the course of the campaigns 
in Germany had (notwithstanding Hochkirch) been such as to afford 
a kind of negative encouragement to Frederick II, and to raise serious 
doubts in influential quarters in France — even in Cardinal de Bernis, 
formerly one of the chief promoters of the Austrian Alliance — as to the 
expediency of seeking peace. But the hesitation was overcome ; the 
Tsarina Elizabeth stood firm by the Partition Treaty ; after making 
some pacific overtures to Great Britain through Denmark, Bernis 
was banished (December), and in the last days of the year a new Treaty 
was concluded between Austria and France. This compact upheld 
the promise of France as to the recovery of Silesia, and made the 
conclusion of a French Peace with Great Britain conditional on re- 
gard for Austrian interests ; but it otherwise considerably diminished 
her obligations under the Partition Treaty of 1757, to which a Secret 
Agreement now put an end. This “diplomatic masterpiece” of 
Choiseul — for he was now in entire control of the foreign policy of 
France — amounted to no very considerable improvement of theposition 
to which that Power had been reduced by Madame de Pompadour’s 
friends ; and it left unchanged the essence of the situation. In other 
words, tire Austro-French Alliance continued, while, so long as Pitt 
was in power, there was no fear of the bond between Great Britain 
and Prussia being broken. On the contrary ; though Frederick II could 
not but long for as early as possible a peace through victory, Pitt, as 
the triumph of British arms by land and sea assumed wider dimen- 
sions, perceived that fullest advantage must be taken of the oppor- 
tunity for utterly overthrowing the naval and colonial power of France ; 
and George II was, after his wont, speculating on an enlargement of 
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his Electorate in the direction of Westphalia. But, for the present, 
a new Subsidy Treaty passed the House of Commons (December), 
Pitt taking occasion to defy the Austrians, as if they were treacherous 
conspirators against the honour of the British nation. 

The year which followed (1759) splendidly vindicated his con- 
fidence. For it was the year of the capture of Quebec — a heroic 
memory — ^though it was not till the following year (1760) that, by 
the capitulation of Montreal, the whole of Canada fell into British 
hands, and the possessions of France in America were reduced to 
Louisiana alone. The fall of Quebec was only one of a long series of 
British victories at a stage in the War intended by ChoiseuI to have 
been marked by the invasion of England — in lieu of which the French 
coasts were subjected to a complete blockade. Later in the year 
(November), Hawke’s great exploit at Quiberon Bay followed; and, 
after this victory, Pitt’s foresight in ignoring the hopes placed by 
France on the cooperation of the Italian States was justified, and the 
gallant Thurot’s invasion of Ireland ended in death and disaster 
(February, 1760). So far as Great Britain was concerned, the main 
result of the War, the establishment of her naval supremacy, had 
been already achieved, though part of Pitt’s American design was in 
his eyes still unaccomplished, so long as the fishing monopoly which 
he wished to establish for Great Britain in the Gulf of Newfoundland 
was not in her possession. 

Meanwhile, the year 1759 had seemed to bring Great Britain's 
Ally to the verge of ruin ; his resources were all but reduced to his 
requisitions in Saxony and some petty Saxon States, and to the 
British subsidies. The moral advantage of Great Britain’s maritime 
and American successes contributed to sustain him in resisting what 
seemed his doom ; and Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, though the 
effects of his victory of Minden (August) fell short of what they should 
have been, much more than held his own against the Western loe. 

It is not surprising that the vicissitudes of the German campaigns 
in this year should have overshadowed other aspects in the history 
of the Alliance; but the projects, independently conceived by both 
Frederick II and Pitt, directed to the permanent e.xclusion of Austrian 
dominion and influence from Italy, should not be overlooked. 'I he 
death of Ferdinand VI had brought to the Spanish 'Phrone his brother 
Charles III, whose goodwill was of so much importance that 1* ranee 
and Austria were alike willing to promote a drastic revision in In*'' 
favour (or in that of his third son, Ferdinand) of the settlemcot of ri-il> 
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agreed upon at Abc-la-Chapclle. I’he House of Savoy (with its wonted 
vigilance) declined to fall in with the arrangement; and this suggested 
to Pitt a scheme which should at the same time satisfy that House imd 
the Spanish dynasty, and involve Austria in a war on behalf of her 
Italian interests. While the Spanish infante Don Philip of Parma was 
to be indemnified by Tuscany, Charles Emmanuel of Sardinia was to 
acquire Milan, and the North-Italian duchies, with the tide of King 
of Lombardy K But Charles III, who (not inexplicably) hated Great 
Britain in his heart, had no intention of allying himself with her and 
entering into a w.ar, of which the chief Italian gain would accrue to his 
Sardinian rival, whose desire for territory equalled his own. Fie was ^ 
secretly longing for the day when, by the side of Great Britain’s present 
chief adversar)^ he might take revenge upon her and her dictatorial 
policy towards his monarchy and himself. The British proposals were 
refused at Naples, where, according to the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Philip of Parma was to have succeeded Charles HI on his mounting 
the Spanish Tlirone; and, when subsequently repeated by Frederick 
II, they met with a similar rebuff. But the new IGng of Spain 
thought it well at present to conceal his enmity to Great Britain, 
altliough he made no secret of it to the French Government, whose 
plans of an invasion of England in this year (1759) he warmly ap- 
proved. Fie was, indeed, intending to proceed to his new Throne at 
Madrid by way of France, in response to an invitation from Lewis XV, 
and with a view to confirming or renewing the Bourbon Family Com- 
pact-, when he was restrained, partly by the fear of offending Spanish 
pride, partly by the tidings of recent brilliant successes. At Madrid, 
he found feeling very strong against Great Britain, more especially 
on account of offences against Spanish neutrality imputed to British 
vessels. The Spanish Government, which, at the close of 1759, had 
offered its mediation between Great Britain and France, in the follow- 
ing year sent a memorial to London reciting all the Spanish gi'ievances. 
Pitt received it with surprise, as he had the offer made by Don 
Ricardo Wall with indignation — for he was well aware of the real aim of 
Spanish policy. He had,beforethis, judiciously declined the suggestion 
of Frederick II, that the former Jacobite Earl Marischal, now Prussian 
Ambassador at Madrid, should proffer his mediatory services. 

On the other hand. Great Britain and Prussia had agreed, towards 


^ See R. Waddington, La Guerre de Sept Ans, vol. in. p. 451- 
■ This was effected in August, 1761, when the most important of the three 
agreements known under the name of the Family Compact was signed at Paris. 
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the end of 1759, on the expediency of proposing to the Powers at 
war with them the assembling, in regular form, of a Peace Congress, 
This they did by handing to the Envoy of these Powers at the Hague 
through Duke Lewis Ernest of Brunswick-Bevern (guardian of the 
Hereditary Stadholder William V), the so-called Declaration of Rys- 
^vyk (November). But it remained ineffective, and was in truth de- 
signed to conciliate public opinion in England by taking advantage 
of the popular craving for peace in France, which Choiseul, like 
Bernis before him, could no longer gainsay, and which (March, 1760) 
actually induced him to carry on at the Hague secret negotiations 
with the British Government for a separate peace. But, while France 
was negotiating without her Allies — Austria haying declared it neces- 
sary to arrive, in the first instance, at an understanding with Russia, 
and the Tsarina Elizabeth having sent a point-blank refusal to discuss 
the subject — Great Britain, from the first, loyally declared tliat her 
Ally should be apprised of every step in the negotiation. And Pitt 
held to his promise, while Frederick II, also, kept himself in- 
formed through a secret channel — no other than his friend Voltaire — 
and then directly through a Prussian agent, and, in the stress under 
which he was placed, showed himself not averse from the proposal 
of a separate peace between France and Great Britain. But Pitt 
judged more correctly (as his Ally was afterwards fain to acknowledge)' 
and insisted on the inclusion of Prussia in the peace as indispensable. 
The negotiations, hereupon, broke down, and (April, 1760) the diree 
Allies, once more united, presented to the Regent of tlie United Pro- 
vinces the “ Counter-declaration of Ryswyk, "which, while stating that 
the King of France was prepared to negotiate with the King of Great 
Britain through the King of Spain, accepted a Congress on Peace 
with Prussia only on condition of the admission of the representa- 
tives of the other Powers at war with her (Poland and Sweden). All 
hopes of peace were now at an end ; and die proverbial tenacity of the 
House of Habsburg had succeeded in keeping its Allies under arms 
together. 

But, though Austria had thus been enabled to resume the design, 
with which she had entered into the War, of crushing her archfoe, 
and though bankrupt I'rance liad to continue her twofold struggle. 
Russia’s adhesion to her .Allies, albeit assured, for the period of lief 
reign, by the Tsarina’s determination, was not accordeii witlamt 
promises of future gains in the event of common victory. In .M.irc.k, 
1760, these were secured to her by the so-called SchouvaloJr'lVeatiCj 
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with Austria (ratified in July), whicli, while signifying Russia’s 
accession to the Versailles Treaty between Austria and France of 
December, 175S, in a Secret Article laid down the obligations under- 
taken by the two Powers for their respective satisfaction at the end 
of the War. In the event of Austria’s recovery of Silesia — but not 
otherwise — Austria bound herself to secure the acquisition by Russia 
of “ Prussia,” i.e. Ducal Prussia, with the addition of Danzig; Poland, 
helpless as usual, notwithstanding the friendship of France, being 
compensated by some lesser cessions. When it is remembered that in 
the previous year (Alarch, 1759) Russia had concluded a Treaty with 
Sweden for the effective maintenance, for trade purposes, of Baltic 
neutrality, and that Denmark Nvas obliged to adhere to this agree- 
ment in the following year, it will be seen how, in the event of a 
victorious issue of the War, the power of Russia would have been 
rendered irresistible in the Baltic. 

It was against an Alliance thus extended in its aims as well as 
strengthened in its cohesion that Pitt and Great Britain prepared to 
take part in the progress of the struggle, when it reopened in the 
spring of 1760. Pitt’s Government, in order not to interfere with the 
British trade in the Baltic, declined to send a fleet into those waters, 
where it would have been welcomed by the Danes ; so that the Rus- 
sians and Swedes had their hands free for operating there against 
Prussia, while her Allied enemies could, with the exception of France, 
address themselves with renewed energy to the German War. Maria 
Theresa had made up her mind to carry it to a decisive issue. But 
there were differences of plan between Austria and Russia; and in 
the end Laudon had to raise the siege of Breslau (August) though 
the Russians for a few days (October) occupied Berlin. The con- 
fidence of Maria Theresa was severely shaken by the Austrian defeat 
(at first reported a victoiy) at Torgau (November); and, while 
Frederick II remained in his headquarters at Dresden, no important 
result had been reached by his adversaries’ campaign against him in 
eastern and central Germany. In the west, Prince Ferdinand had, 
partly in consequence of the numerical inferiority of his forces, been 
unable to deal any effective blow; but, at least from the British point 
of view, he had not carried on the fight in vain, having kept the 
French forces out of Hanover and done his best to exhaust the re- 
sources of the enemy. Thus, Great Britain was the better able to 
continue her efforts against the same foe beyond sea, where the French 
siege of Quebec was raised and Montreal capitulated. 
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The indecisive character of the German campaigns of 1760, and 
the extensive losses of the French Power in the East Indies and the 
New World, rendered Choiseul anxious to bring about negotiations 
in the direction of peace with the Prussian and British Governments. 
But, afraid of challenging Austrian (and Jesuit) influences at Court, 
he once more had resort to King Charles III of Spain, The latter at 
this time gave much of his confidence to Marquis Grimaldi, who had 
convinced himself that, instead of continuing to mix herself up in 
the German War, France ought, in close alliance with Spain, to 
apply all her energies to the War with Great Britain. Spain, of whose 
grievances mention has been already made, actually began to arm, 
and a diplomatic contention followed between the Spanish Ambas- 
sador at the Court of St James^ and Pitt. Though France still hesi- 
tated about changing her policy and concluding peace with Prussia, 
it seemed as if the year 1760 was not to end without the outbreak of 
hostilities bet^veen Spain and Great Britain. But the death of the 
bellicose Spanish Queen (Maria Amalia) and, far more signally, a 
month afterwards, that of IGng George II of Great Britain, led to 
a change — the latter event to an all-important one — in the situation. 

icing George II died — on October 27th, 1760 — as the Ally of a 
Prince whom he detested almost more than any other, and counselled 
by a Minister from whom he shrank with unconquerable aversion. 
But it was the nation which had sustained Walpole so long as its 
mind was bent on peace; and the nation, not King George II, had 
brought Pitt into favour and kept him there, so long as its mind was 
set on war. The change in the system of government which began 
with the accession of George III was, in the first instance, fatal to 
the complete ascendancy of Pitt, and could not but become so to die 
continuation of the foreign policy with which he was identified. At the 
very time when the War was extending itself towards the participa- 
tion in it of Spain, Pitt was on die eve of having to resign power into 
the hands of a royal favourite, who was prepared to conclude a peace 
short of the measure of aggrandisement which Great Britain had 
actually achieved, and which would have satisfied the nation. On die 
very first day of his reign, George III proposed to appoint Bute 
one of the Secretaries of State, diough it was not till si.x months 
afterwards that, Iloiderness liaving made way for the favourite, die 
otTer was reluctantly accepted by him. (Bute had been at once ad- 
mitted by tlie new .Sovereign into the Privy Coimcil.) On opening 
his first Parliament (November and) (ieorge Hi announced his ttuen- 
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tion of steadily pressing on the victorious War, and Frederick II was 
so sure of the bona fidcs of the British Government, so long as Pitt was 
at its head, that he even declared his readiness to acquiesce in a separate 
peace between Great Britain and France, provided that limits were set 
to French assistance to Austria. Moreover, he remained in control of 
the greater part of the army of Prince Ferdinand. Thus, the proposed 
revision of the Anglo-Prussian Treaty of Alliance came to nothing, and 
the old Subsidy Treaty was renewed. But some of Pitt’s followers, 
as well as “the Iving’s Friends,” were inclining to the view that the 
War had accomplished enough ;andBute’s acceptance of the Secretary- 
ship, with certain other Governmental changes, no doubt weakened 
Pitt’s position. He was ready to make peace with France, though he 
still pressed on British conquests in order to command what were, in 
his judgment, reasonable terms, and, being aware of the intimate rela- 
tions between France and Spain, he was anxious to take advantage of 
Choiseul’s increased anxiety to conclude a tolerable peace. Influenced, 
among other pacific symptoms, by the Swedish popular dislike of the 
War, Choiseul pressed his views in favour of peace on Maria Theresa, 
who for the first time in the course of the War, showed signs of dis- 
couragement; but Kaunitz and Russian influence prevailed, and his 
notion of a Congress was in the end accepted by Choiseul, in lieu of 
the plan of a separate negotiation between France and Great Britain. 
Thus, the campaigns of 1761 began without any actual movement in 
favour of peace, and, though Pitt’s willingness to entertain the notion 
of concluding it with France on liis terms had been in vain, his 
alternative of pressing on the War till these terms should have 
become possible remained and justified itself. 

For, while, in 1761, the struggle of Prussia against Austria and 
Russia remained undecided, want of money, though not of men,having 
delayed an agreement between the Allies on a joint plan of action, 
and Laudon’s brilliant surprise of Schweidnitz (October) having then 
reduced Frederick H to the defensive in Lower Silesia, things had gone 
badly for the French in the west. Here the French armies had been 
unable either to drive Prince Ferdinand out of Westphalia or to en- 
croach further on Hanoverian territory. These failures had increased 
the longing for peace in France, and, though the ill-judged Belle-Isle 
expedition, a lesser effort of the sort on which Pitt at times set his 
heart, and intended to secure an eventual equivalent for Minorca, was 
allowed by him to delay the assembling of the proposed Peace Con- 
gress at Augsburg, he saw no objection to secret communications 
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with France in the same direction in Paris (through Hans Stanley 
and in London (through de Bussy). In these negotiations, Pitt le 
it be known that no separate peace with France would be allowed b 
Great Britain to prevent her from continuing effective aid to he 
Prussian Ally. But the Austrian Government succeeded in stiffeninj 
ChoiseuFs attitude, and even in insisting on a guarantee to Spaii 
being attached to any Treaty with Great Britain. Thus, through th( 
efforts of Grimaldi, Choiseul, in his Memorial of July 15th, formu- 
lated the Spanish claims against Great Britain and implicitly adoptee 
them. Pitt’s Government on the other hand, declared their inclusior 
in any Peace Treaty with France wholly inadmissible. The temper ol 
the nation, encouraged by the news from the Indies both East anc 
West, was still high; and peace with France was still out of the 
question, so long at least as Pitt was at the helm. 

On July 25th the British Government forwarded its own con- 
ditions to the French; they proposed that Great Britain should be 
allowed to assist her Prussian Ally in accordance with her Treaty 
obligations ; but the real difficulty lay in Choiseul's mind being now 
obsessed by the idea of the Spanish Alliance. The Third Family 
Compact between France and Spain, in whose mutual guarantee the 
Bourbon Princes in Italy took part, was signed on August 15th. It 
contained a Secret Article, of even greater moment than the public 
agreement, binding Spain to declare war against Great Britain on 
May 1st, 1762, should that Power then still be at war with France, 
and, in this event, promising the restoration of Minorca to Spain. 
The point of the Compact was obviously directed against Great 
Britain ; but by concluding it France violated the Versailles Treaty 
of Alay ist, 1756 wdth Austria, who had been left without so much 
as cognisance of it. As for the British peace negotiations with France, 
they were broken off, though not till October, and the Congress ot 
Augsburg, for which the Plenipotentiaries had already been n.uned, 
collapsed in its birth. 

But, on finding the preservation of peace with Spain impossible, 
Pitt, as if desirous of taking a leaf out of the book of his Ally, and 
(if it may be so put) anticipating the inevitable, gained an advantage 
over the now accomplished Allmnce at the outset. Red'.oning that 
the seizure of Spanish ships could, if rapidly effected, be carried 
out without any augutcniation of the British navy, and at the same 
time lead to the seizure of Spanish Colonies, he, so early us September 
i8ih, 1761, proposed to the Cabinet to decbirc war agairjst Spain. 
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But the proposal appalled the whole Ministry, except Temple, and 
was resisted by Bute, who diought that the opportunity had at last 
arrived for overthrowing the Ministry’s master. The question was 
debated in tliree Cabinet meetings, and on October 2nd was finally 
decided against Pitt. On December 5th, he resigned, Temple fol- 
lowing him out of office. 

Bute had now the leading voice in the Government, though 
Newcasde remained its nominal head till 1762. Lord Egremont, 
who had been designated as Plenipotentiar}' at Augsburg, and who 
was regarded as wholly under Bute’s influence, took Pitt’s place as 
Secretary of State. He perceived at once that, popular as the great 
war Minister had been, there was no other way of ending that popu- 
larity than the conclusion of that Peace which Pitt had declined to 
seek to bring about prematurely, but which was favoured by the 
majority of the new Parliament (November), whether through the 
influence of the Court or through the manipulation of Newcastle, 
or both. The Speech from the Throne made no mention of Spain ; 
but the Spanish Government vindicated the insight of Pitt by throw- , 
ing off the mask. Its military preparations were hurried on, and Wall 
now propounded a long series of grievances against Great Britain, 
accompanied by an indignant message of sympathy with France. 
The request for information of the Earl of Bristol, the British Am- 
bassador at Madrid, as to the Family Compact was received with 
cynical boldness, and, when a formal reply was made five weeks 
later, its tone was unaltered. Immediately afterwards, the Spanish 
reply to the British ultimatum, enquiring whether or not ICing 
Charles III designed to ally liimself with the foes of Great Britain, 
arrived in London; and on January 4th, 1762, there followed the 
British Declaration of War against Spain. In March, a peremptory 
joint Spanish and French Note was despatched to the King of 
Portugal, desiring him to put an end to all correspondence and com- 
merce with Great Britain, and, on the demand being refused, a 
Spanish army entered Portugal (April). 

But while, in this quarter, the British Government had done 
what seemed indispensable, it had taken the momentous negative 
step of leaving the Subsidy Treaty with Prussia unrenewed. This, 
indeed, did not amount to her abandoning Prussia to her foes, and 
was not so regarded by Frederick II, who at this late stage was 
formulating proposals as to the terms on which, as he hoped, Great 
'Britain would insist on his behalf in the event of her concluding a 
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with France in the same direction in Paris (through Hans Stanley] 
and in London (through de Bussy). In these negotiations, Pitt let 
it be known that ho separate peace with France would be allowed by 
Great Britain to prevent her from continuing effective aid to her 
Prussian Ally. But the Austrian Government succeeded in stiffening 
ChoiseuFs attitude, and even in insisting on a guarantee to Spain 
being attached to any Treaty with Great Britain. Thus, through the 
efforts of Grimaldi, Choiseul, in his Memorial of July 15th, formu- 
lated the Spanish claims against Great Britain and implicitly adopted 
them. Pitt’s Government on the other hand, declared their inclusion 
in any Peace Treaty with France wholly inadmissible. The temper of 
the nation, encouraged by the news from the Indies both East and 
West, was still high; and peace with France was still out of the 
question, so long at least as Pitt was at the helm. 

On July 35th the British Government fonvarded its own con- 
ditions to the French; they proposed that Great Britain should be 
allowed to assist her Prussian Ally in accordance with her Treaty 
obligations ; but the real difficulty lay in Choiseul’s mind being now 
obsessed by the idea of the Spanish Alliance. The Third Family 
Compact between France and Spain, in whose mutual guarantee the 
Bourbon Princes in Italy took part, was signed on August 15th. It 
contained a Secret x'\rticle, of even greater moment than the public 
agreement, binding Spain to declare war against Great Britain on 
May ist, 1762, should that Power then still be at war with France, 
and, in this event, promising the restoration of Minorca to Spain. 
The point of the Compact was obviously directed against Great 
Britain ; but by concluding it France violated the Versailles 'I’reaty 
of May ist, 1756 with Austria, who had been left without so much 
as cognisance of it. As for the British peace negotiations with I* ranee, 
they were broken off, though not till October, and the Congress of 
Augsburg, for which the Plenipotentiaries had already' been named, 
collapsed in its birth. 

But, on finding the preservation of peace witli Spain impossible, 
Pitt, as if desirous of taking a leaf out of the book of ids Aliy, and 
(if it may be so put) anticipating the inevitable, gained an advantage 
over the now accomplished Alliance at the outset. Reckoning that 
the seizure of Spanish ships could, if rapidly cficcted, be carried 
out without any augmentation of the British navy, and at the s.atiie 
time lead to the seizure of Spanish Colonics, he, so early as Septend;ef 
1 8th, 1761, proposed to the Cabinet to declare war against Spahi. 
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But the proposal appalled the whole Ministry, except Temple, and 
was resisted by Bute, who thought that the opportunity had at last 
arrived for overthrowing the Ministry's master. The quesdon was 
debated in three Cabinet mcedngs, and on October 2nd was finally 
decided ag;unst Pitt. On December 5th, he resigned, Temple fol- 
lowing him out of oifice. 

Bute had now the leading voice in the Government, though 
Newcastle remained its nominal head till 1762. Lord Egremont, 
who had been designated as Plenipotentiary at Augsburg, and who 
was regarded as wholly under Bute’s infiuence, took Pitt’s place as 
Secretary' of State. He perceived at once that, popular as the great 
war IMinistcr had been, there was no other way of ending that popu- 
larity than the conclusion of that Peace which Pitt had declined to 
seek to bring about prematurely, but which was favoured by the 
majority of the new Parliament (November), whether through the 
iidluence of the Court or through the manipulation of Newcastle, 
or botli. The Speech from the Throne made no mention of Spain; 
but the Spanish Government vindicated the insight of Pitt by throw- , 
ing off the mask. Its military preparations were hurried on, and Wall 
now propounded a long series of grievances against Great Britain, 
accompanied by an indignant message of sympathy with France. 
The request for information of the Earl of Bristol, the British Am- 
bassador at Madrid, as to the Family Compact was received with 
cynical boldness, and, when a formal reply was made five weeks 
later, its tone was unaltered. Immediately afterwards, the Spanish 
reply to the British ultimatum, enquiring whether or not ICing 
Charles III designed to ally himself with tlie foes of Great Britain, 
arrived in London; and on January 4th, 1762, there followed the 
British Declaradon of War against Spain. In March, a peremptory 
joint Spanish and French Note was despatched to the King of 
Portugal, desiring him to put an end to all correspondence and com- 
merce with Great Britain, and, on the demand being refused, a 
Spanish army entered Portugal (April). 

But while, in this quarter, the British Government had done 
what seemed indispensable, it had taken the momentous negative 
step of leaving the Subsidy Treaty with Prussia unrenewed. This, 
indeed, did not amount to her abandoning Prussia to her foes, and 
was not so regarded by Frederick II, who at this late stage was 
formulating proposals as to the terms on which, as he hoped, Great 
Britain would insist on his behalf in the event of her concluding a 
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separate Treaty with France. Nothing, however, came of this 
negotiation; and there can be little doubt that Frederick’s recent 
ill-success had, about the turn of the years 1761-2, inclined Bute 
and those who thought with him, or who, like Bedford, went even 
further in their desire for peace than he, to place very little store on 
the continuation of the Prussian Alliance, or to favour its abandon- 
ment. At the beginning of 1762, Frederick II was, though with a 
much reduced army, still holding out, and his best chance of recover- 
ing himself lay in the growing French weariness of the burden of 
the Austrian Alliance. But, of a sudden, the whole situation changed 
by the death of the Tsarina Elizabeth (January 5th, 1762) which 
abruptly transferred Russia’s support of the Austrian Alliance to 
Frederick II. In the next month (February), the new Tsar Peter III 
issued a formal Declaration in favour of peace throughout Europe 
(February). To Bute and the friends of peace in England this utter 
change in Russian policy came at a most inopportune moment; and 
he revealed his ulterior intention of leaving Prussia out of account 
in the impending peace negotiations by proposing to her that an 
annual grant should take the place of the renewal of the Subsidy 
Treaty. Before Frederick’s answer arrived, the changed attitude of 
the British Government had been made clear to him by the resigna- 
tion of Newcastle (May), who had objected to the insufficiency of 
the grant asked for the expenses of the War (including that to 
Prussia), while Bute insisted that the perilous position of Portugal, 
which in this month declared war against France and Spain, w;is 
now the matter of chief moment to Great Britain. In vain, Pitt had 
protested that even Portugal could be best protected by upholding 
the Prussian Alliance. The “King’s Friends" now had the ball under 
their feet, and prospectively, there was no doubt of Prussia being 
left by Great Britain to her new friendship. About the same time, 
Russia entered into an Alliance with Prussia, and Sweden concluded 
Peace with her. The complications which ensued with Derunark 
need not occupy us. On the deposition and assassination of 'Ii>ar 
Peter 111 (July), his Consort and successor, Catharine II, did n*n 
renew the alliance with Prussia. But, in substance, the relations 
between the two Powers remained unchanged till the close (it tne 
War, when, in circumstances of altered significance fur Gre.ii Britain, 
they were reformulated as an actual .'Mliancc (1764)*. 

I 'rre-ity of St Fctci^bura. 1764. With ihU 'I'rcaiy, 0/ a 

Secret Convention concernin,^ i’oUnj. t)ic Urttiili Government hjU tia voiH.jtn. 



